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PREFACE 


The earliest accounts regarding the area covered by 
the present district were E.T. Atkinson’s Statistical, 
Descriptive and Historical Account of the North-Western 
Province’s of India, Vol. V, part I—Rohilkhand Division, 
(Allahabad, 1879), the provincial series of the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Allahabad, 1905), H.R. Nevill’s Bijnor : 
A Gazetteer (Allahabad 1907) and its supplement volume’s, 
A.C.1.. Carlleyle’s Archaeologicat Survey of India Report, 
(Calcutta, 1879), and various Settlement reports of the 


region. 


This is, the thirty-second in the series of revised 
District Gazetteers of the State of Uttar Pradesh. A 
detailed bibliography of the published works used in the 
preparation of the present yolume appears at its end. 


I should like to thank the chairman and members 
of the State Advisory Board, Dr, P.N. Chopra, Editor, 
Indian Gazetteers, Central Gazettcer’s Unit, Union 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Government 
of India, New Delhi, and all those officials and non- 
officials who have helped in bringing out this gazetteer. 


Lucknow : D. P. VARUN 


Dated : February 25, 1977 
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CHAPTER I 
GENERAL 


Origin of Name of District 


The district of Bijnor forms the north-western part of the 
Meerut Division. Legendary history ascribes its foundation to Raja 
Ben (also spelt Bin or Bain) and described as Vena, a minor hero king 
of-Northern India, in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. Allegedly thia 
monarch never realised any tax from his subjects. He raised.a part of the 
revenue by the sale of bijana (fans) manufactured by himself, because 
of which the place obtained its present name, Bijnor (Bijnaur). More 
probably the word is a corruption of Bijanagar (town of fans) or 
Vijayanagar (town of victory). 


Location, Boundaries, Area and Population 


Location and Boundaries—The district lies between Lat. 29° 2’N. 
Lat. 29° 58’ N. and Long. 78° 0’ E, and 78°59’ E. Its maximum length 
from north to south is about..102..km.-and breadth from east to west 
about 90 km. Inthe west it is bounded by.the districts of Saharanpur. 
Muzaffarnagar and Meerut. Separated by the river Ganga on its extreme 
northern tip, it touches district Dehra Dun. To its north and north-east 
lies the hill district of Garhwal. On the south-east it brushes for a short 
distance district Naini Tal, from which it is separated by the river 
Phika. District Moradabad bounds the remaining south-eastern part 
of the district. 


Area—According to the Central Statistical Organisation, in 4973 
the district covered an area of 4,852.0 sq. km. and occupied the 
29th place in the State in regard to size. Owing to the action of the 
Ganga, frequent changes take place in the area of the district. 


Population—According to the 1971 census, the district haa s 
population of 14,90,185 (males 8,04,294 and females 6,85 891), the 
urban population being 2,69,702 and the rural 12,20,483. The district 
ranked 32nd in the State in respect of population. 


History of District as Administrative Unit 


In the time of Akbar the district was included in the sirkar of 
Sambhal in the subah of Delhi. At first the district comprised seventeen 
parganas but frequent changes took place in its composition. 


When this portion was handed over to the East India Company by 
the nawab vizir of Avadh in 1801, the district formed part of the territo- 
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rial division known as Rohilkhand and was under the charge of a 
collector. The district was first included in the vast area known as the 
collectorate of Moradabad. A new district was formed in 1817 under 
the name of the northern division of Moradabad, with headquarters at 
Nagina. The first collector was Bosanquet. He was succeeded by N. J, 
Halhed who shifted the headquarters to Bijnor in 1824. This was 
ostensibly done on the ground of the unhealthiness of Nagina but the 
real reason was the great distance from the military station of Meerut. 
It was not, however, till 1837 that the old appellation was dropped alto- 
gether and the district became known as Bijnor. The principal alterations 
in the area were effected by the transfer of taluka Chandi from Garhwal 
to the district in 1842 and the relinquishment in 1866 of the villages 
lying between the foot-hills and the submontane road, while minor 
rectifications took place from time to time on the western border by the 
action of the river Ganga. 


The district underwent several internal changes. Islamabad had 
been united with Nagina in 1802 but in 1842 it was separated from 
Nagina to form the nucleus ofthe new-pargana of Barhapura. In the 
same year Afzalgarh and Rehar became a single pargana, Haldaur and 
Jhalu were amalgamated with Daranagar and Bijnor respectively and in 
1884 pargana Burhpur was caryed out from the neighbouring parganas 
bringing the total number of parganas to fifteen, namely Afzalgarh, 
Akbarabad, Barhapura, Bashta, Bijnor, Burhpur, Chandpur, Daranagar, 
Dhampur, Kiratpur, Mandawar; Nagina, Najibabad, Nihtaur and 
Seohara. Formerly there had been five subdivisions in the district, 
namely Nagina, Najibabad, Bijnor, Dhampur and Chandpur. In 1894 
the Chandpur tahsil was abolished and its component parts were distri- 
buted between the Bijnor and Dhampur tahsils. The villages of Ram 
Sahai Wali, Kundanpur Ahtamali, Himmatpur Bali, Shahpur Khadi 
(belonging to pargana Godhanpur in tahsil Muzaffarnagar) and village 
Lodhpur Latifpur (pargana Bhakasari, tahsil Jansath) were transferred 
from district Muzaffarnagar to the pargana of Mandawar in tahsil Bi jnor 
in 1954 resulting in the gain of 18.6 sq. km. 


Subdivisions, Tahsils and Thanas 


The district has four subdivisions—Najibabad, Bijnor, Nagina and 
Dhampur, each forming a tahsil of the same name. 


Najibabad is the northern tahsil or subdivision of the district and 
is composed of the three parganas of Najibabad, Kiratpur and 
Akbarabad. It is of an irregular shape and is bounded on the north 
by district Garhwal. To the east lie the Barhapura and Nagina 
parganas of tahsil Nagina, the latter also forming in part the southern 
boundary, the remainder of which is taken up by pargana Bijnor. On 
the west the Ganga forms the boundary for a considerable distance, 
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separating this district from Saharanpur. The area of the tahsil is 1,234.7 
sq.km. {t has a population of 2,95,790 (males 1,58,883, females 
1,36,907). It comprises 549 villages and 2 towns. 


The tahsil or subdivision of Bijnor forms the western part of the 
district. It comprises the parganas of Bijnor, Mandawar and Daranagar, 
It is like a narrow strip in shape, stretching along the river Ganga which 
separates it on the north and west from the districts of Muzaffarnagar 
and Meerut. To the south lics the Amroha tahsil of Moradabad and to 
the east are the Najibabad and Dhampur tahsils of the district, The total 
area is liable to change from year to year because of the action of the 
river Ganga. At present it has an area of 1,306.7 sq. km. and a popula- 
tion of 4,00,030 (males 2,17,906, females 1,82,124). It contains 851 
villages and 3 towns. 

The Nagina tahsil is the eastern subdivision of the district. It is of 
an irregular shape extending westward from the Phika river (which forms 
the boundary between this district and those of Naini Tal and 
Moradabad) to the border of the |Najibabad and Bijnor tahsils. To the 
south lic the Nihtaur and Dhampur- parganas of the Dhampur tahsil and 
on the north the boundary runs along the submontane road which now 
belongs to Garhwal. ‘The tahsil contains the three parganas of Nagina, 
Barhapura and Afzalgarh. it has an areca of [,271.7 sq.km. anda 
population of 2,90,373 (males 1,56,310, females 1,34,063) spread over 709 
villages and 2 towns. 


The subdivision of Dhampur comprises the south-eastern portion of 
the district. It is bounded on the north and east by the Nagina tahsil, on 
the west by the Bijnor tahsil_ and onthe south-east and south by the 
Moradabad district. It contains the four parganas of Dhampur, Nihtaur 
Seohara and Burhpur. The area of the tahsil is 1,186.0 sq. km. which 
is liable to change owing to the action of the river Ramganga on its 
eastern border. I[t has a population of 5,03,992 (males 2,71,195, females 
2,32,797) distributed among 4 towns and 946 villages. — 


Thanas—For the purpose of police administration there are 18 
thanas (police-stations) in the district. There are 4 police-stations 
in tahsil Najibabad, 3 in tahsil Nagina, 5 in tahsil Dhampur and 
6 in tahsil Bijnor. 


Topocraruy 


In its physical aspects the district possesses diverse characteristics. 
The greater portion of the district is open and highly cultivated. The 
surface is broken by several rivers of considerable size and their many 
tributaries, while the valleys of more important drainage lines possese 
distinctive features as compared with the upland region. This alteration 
of level country and riverain depressions extends northward to a broad 
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ett or forest which forms a fringe alohg the north-eastern border and, 
Whitre the Ulstrict narrows towards its northern angle, widens out S088 
to occupy its entire breadth; and lastly, in the north angle itself,‘ ‘stnall 
range of low hills, constituting the network of the great Himalayan chain. 
‘The southern ridges of the mountains vary in their general character. In 
Satfaranpur, the district to the west of Bijnor, the old Siwalik formation 
is preserved ‘in its entirety but in the eastern half of Naini Tal 
(the district to the east of Bijnor) a different state of affairs exists 
‘asthe place of the Siwaliks is taken by the gradual slope of the 
bhabar (a waterless tract formed of boulders and detritus from the hills) 
underneath which the water sinks to a great depth, to regain the surface 
in the swamps of the terai. In Bijnor the two systems blend, for the hills 
in the extreme north are practically an easterly continuation of the 
Siwalik chain separating Saharanpur from Dehra Dun while further east 
the bhabar characteristics are present, though in a modified form. The 
Bed of boulders and gravel is here much more narrow and less clearly 
marked than in Naini Tal, the slope is more gentle and the absence of 
water less conspicuous. Asa result of this, the distinguishing features 
of the teraito the south are gencrally absent. The northern belt is asa 
whole moist and fertile, with luxuriant growth of small trees and 
valilable grasses. 


Chandi Hills—t{n the extreme north there is a small range of hills 
known asthe Chandi hills, which occupies an area of about 40 sq. km, 
The hills are apparently an easterly extension of the Siwaliks and project 
southward as a spur from the higher ranges of Garhwal. They include 
two main ridges which unite close to the district boundary, about 9 km. 
east Of Hardwar: one running due. west and terminating in the Chandi 
peak, which rises to a height of about 587 m. above sea-level and is 
surmounted by a temple overlooking the valley of the Ganga; and the 
other, leading to the south-west, is separated from the former by Anjan 
Sot and drains on the south into the Paili Rao. The hills are little more 
than rugged and barren rocks, uncultivable and uninhabited but on the 
lower slopes and in the valleys trees are more numerous and there is a 
tuxuriant growth of bamboos. The soil on thesc hills is very poor, dry 
ud shallow, being either sandy or a stiff clay. At the foot of the hills, 


both on the south and north-west, the soil is a good alluvial deposit over 
a deep bed of boulders. 


Forest Belt—The forest tract extends from the Chandi hills on the 
west to those of Rehar on the extreme east. The level in this belt sinks 
towards the east or south. At the foot of the Chandi hills, which rise 
abruptly from the plain, the tract is about 289 m. above sea-level and 
drops 277 m. at Sabalgarh and to 271 m. at Najibabad on the southern 
outskirts of the forest. Further east the level sinks to about 261 m. at 
Barhaputa, while beyond the Ramganga the fall is more rapid. Kalagarh 
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‘shows a height of about 265 m. which drops to 235 m. some 10 km. to 
the south. The surface of the ground is very uneven throughout the 
“ract, for the level is broken by innumerable streams and watercourses 
which carry off the drainage from the neighbouring hills of Garhwal, the 
‘channels of the larger rivers having wide valleys on either side and the 
banks‘of thie smaller torrents being scord by ravines. In the valleys the 
soil'is rich-arid moist, though on the higher level it is lighter in texttire. 
The sutface deposit which overlies the coarse grave! detritus is far deeper 
here than in the bhabar to the east. 


To the south of the forest belt lies an open plain, which continues 
tothe southern borders of the district and on into Moradabad and the 
wide plains of Rohilkhand and Avadh. The surface is gently undulating 
and rises from the low valleys of the rivers to the sandy ridges which 
mark the water-partings. The two main divisions of this area are the 
uplands and the lowlands, the former constituting about 64 per cent 
of the whole. 


In the uplands there are three-such belts, each running from north 
to south. They may be.described asthe western, central and 
eastern uplands. 


Western Uplands—The western uplands comprise the natural 
watershed between the Ganga and the central drainage lines, extending 
from the forests of Najibabad in the north to the southern boundary of 
pargana Bashta, The tract is subdivided into three unequal belts by the 
Malin and Chhoiya rivers, which have cut their way through the high 
ground at some remote period. These three portions form a serieso f 
low sandy ridges running generally parallel to the Ganga and are separa- 
ted by broad and level plains which..gradually slope down on all sides 
into the surrounding valleys. The western extremity of these uplands is 
marked by the high bank of the Ganga, from which the land slopes 
gently towards the interior, the level surface being broken only by long 
ridges of sand. These sandhills are to be found overlying the good soil 
in various parts of the district but they are more common towards the 
south-west in the parganas of Chandpur and Bashta. 


As a whole, the western belt is characterized by sparse population, 
inferior tillage and an inadequate water-supply. Nagal, in the 
extreme north, is about 261 m. above sea-level, Mandawar 238 m., Bijnor 
235 m., Chandpur 225 m. and Bashta 219 m. 


Central Uplands—This tract is drained by the Ban, Gangan and 
Karula, all of which flow from north to south and have their origin in 
the northern portion of the tract. This belt is superior to the western 
uplands as it possesses a soft, friable loam but contains a slight mixture 
of sand, hard and stiff clay being found along the drainage lines. This 
tract is highly cultivated. The rapid fall of the tract is as fully marked 
as in the wéstérn uplands. The levél drops from 220 m. at Akbatabad in 
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the north to 237 m. at Nihtaur, about 226 m. at Nurpur and 224 m. at 
Phina near the southern boundary. 


Eastern Uplands—-Beyond the Karula to the east, a narrow belt 
extends as far as the valley of the Khoh and the Ramganga. Down the 
middle, from Nagina to the southern boundary of the district, runs the 
watershed between the Khoh and the Gangan system. On the ridge the 
soil is sandy but superior to that of the western tract. More usually it 
is loam of good quality, gradually merging into clay. From Nagina, 
246 m. above sea-level, the level drops to 232 m. at Dhampur, 221 m. at 
Seohara and 217 m. at Sahaspur. 


Lowlands or Trans-Khoh Tract—The Uplands terminate on the 
east inthe high land above the basin of the Khoh and the aspect of the 
tract then changes into a wide stretch of low alluvial ground, extending to 
the eastern boundary of the district. In the low valleys of the Khoh and 
the Ramganga the soil isrich and fertile. Between these two rivers lie an 
extensive, raised tract stretching southward from the forests of the north. 
Here the soil is light and uneven> “Beyond the Ramganga the land rises 
and the soil, more or less alluvial in character, consists largely of excellent 
loam and clay. On the east the district ‘bears a closer resemblance to the 
terai of Naini Tal. The district east of the Khoh falls to the south with 
a slope very similar to that of the upland bangar. Barhapura stands at 
a height of 261 m. above sea-level, Afzalgarh at 229 m. and Sherkot, in 
the Khoh valley, at only 220 m. 


Ganga Khadir—Another natural division is formed by the khadir 
of the Ganga. The aspect of the khadir varies in different portions of 
its length. In Najibabad, to the north, it is a narrow strip but in pargana 
Mandawar it widens out into a fairly level tract of alluvial loam and 
clay, capable of bearing good crops. In Bijnor the khadir proper is a 
narrow belt, consisting mainly of sand. Further south, in Daranagar, 
the high bank approaches close to the stream and below the steep bluff 
is a very narrow strip of inferior clay and sand. In Bashta, however, the 
high bank recedes inland, leaving two broad belts of upper and lower 
khadir which are swampy. 


River Systems Anp WatTER Resources 


The main river of the district is the Ganga which separates this dis- 
trict from the Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut districts, Next 
comes the Ramganga. The other rivers of the district are the Khoh, Ban, 
Gangan, Karula, Malin, Ekra, Chhoiya, Pili, Dhara, Panaili and Phika. 


Ganga—The Ganga forms the western boundary of this district, 
close to its point of exit from the hills above Hardwar. Then it flows 
southward in a wide bed of boulders, the volume of the stream being 
greatly diminished by reason of the Ganga canal, which takes off at 
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Mayapur on the right bank. A short distance below this place the bed 
becomes sandy and the alluvial deposit left by the annual floods makes its 
appearance on its banks but the channel is comparatively shallow. At 
Naga! it makes a sweep towards the south-east, maintaining this direction 
for several kilometres beyond the Balawali railway bridge. The Ganga 
bends southward again at Banuwala in pargana Mandawar and continues 
in a southerly or south-easterly course till it leaves the district at Kam- 
haria in the extreme south-east corner of pargana Bashta in tahsil Bijnor. 


Ganga Tributaries 


The Ganga receives several tributaries in its course along the border 
of the district tut few are of any isnportance. Those in the extreme 
north are mere mountain torrents, of insignificant dimensions during the 
summer but swelling into a boisterous rush of turtid water in the rains, 


Paili Rao—The first is the Paili Rao which drains a large area in 
the mountains of Garhwal and in this district skirts the Chandi hills, 
falling to the Ganga some 3 km. below Shampur in tahsjl Najibabad. 


Kotawali—The Rao river, which is. also known as Kotawali, passes 
to the south of the forest tract and joins the Ganga at Asafgarh. 


Lahpi—The Lahpi, a small drainage channel in pargana Mandawar, 
is another tributary of the Ganga. It has its origin at Saifpur Khaddar 
where it carries off the surface water from the upland and then passes 
southward underneath the high. bank, till it widens out into the 
broad marsh known as the Raoli jhil, shortly after discharging itself 
into the Ganga. 


Malin—This river enters the district inthe nortn of pargana 
Najibabad, a short distance to the east of Haldukhata. At this point 
the stream flows in three district channels, that on the west being known 
as the Ratnal and that on the east as the Riwari. These rejoin the main 
stream after a course of several kilometres, the former close to Sahanpur 
and the latter near Bhogpur just north of Najibabad. About four and 
half km. beyond the confluence, the Malin enters pargana Kiratpur, 
flowing parallel to the railway line on its northern side. Just as it 
approaches the boundary of Mandawar, it bends southward to cross the 
railway line, after having received on its right bank the water of the 
Lakharhan, a small stream which rises in the forest of Najibabad. The 
Lakharhan itself is fed by several tributary drainage channels, the chief 
of which is the Sukha nullah. About three km. below the junction with 
the Lakharhan, close to the railway crossing, another small stream falls 
into the Malin near the village of Barampur. This is known as the Katra 
nullah and rises near Kashirampur in pargana Najibabad, after which it 
flows in an irregular course towards the south-west. Just tefore its junc- 
tion it is fed by a channel known as the Bhera. In the remaining portion 
of its course through the parganas of Kiratpur and Bijnor, a large ravine 
touches the river on the left bank some three km. to the north-west of 
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Kjizatpur. The confiyence with the Ganga takea place at Raoliop tho. 
borders of, the Bijnor and Mandawar parganas. Throughout its.course. 
the river flows in a broad and shallow valley except on the northern 
berder of the district. The course of the Malin in this district 
is, akout 53 km. 

Chhoiya—This river takes its rise in pargana Najibabad, in the 
village of Samipur about four and a half km. west of Najibabad. Fhen 
it flows in a south-westerly direction, skirting the southern boundary 
of the pargana, afterwards separating Kiratpur from Akbarabad. It then. 
runs through the middle of pargana Bijnor, afterwards forming the 
boundary of Daranagar for some kilometres. Then it traverses the 
western portion of Daranagar and joins the Ganga about three km, 
below Jahanabad. The Chhoiya has a drainage channel of considerable 
length. A stream known as the Khalia drains a few villages in the west 
of Akbarabad and then joins the main stream. 

Ramganga—The Ramganga isa mountain-fed stream which rises 
in the upper ranges of Garhwal..It.enters the district near Kalagarh. 
At first it flows almost duc.west, separating Barhapura from Afzalgarh. 
Then it turns southward near. Pempuri in ‘the pargana of Barhapura 
and enters Afzalgarh, again meeting the boundary at Allahpur. From 
there it flows along the western border of Dhampur and Seohara and 
finally passes into the district of Moradabad near Sheikpur Khadar in 
the latter pargana. During the rains it is employed for floating down, 
large quantities of timber. 


Ramganga Tributaries 


Khoh—The next important river is the Khoh, which rises in the 
hills of Garhwal and enters the district in the extreme north in pargana 
Barhapyra at the point where the railway to Kotdwara crasses the sub- 
montane road. Passing southward it is joined at Jahanabad on its 
right bank by the Sukharao, a hill torrent of constderable size. Then it 
goes on tothe western boundary of Barhapura, separating the pargana 
from Nagina on the west. It afterwards turns slightly to the south-east 
traversing pargana Dhampur and finally falls into the Ramganga near 
Rafatpur after a journey of about 56 km. through the district. The 
Khoh is a river of considerable dimensions but a large proportion of its 
water is drawn off into a canal near Jahanabad. As it has a wide bed, its 
water is quickly carried onwards and any flood is of short duration. The 
Khoh receives no important tributary on its right bank besides the 
Sukharao. A small stream known as the Paodhoi (a name given ta 
several watercourses of a similar nature in this district) rises to the north 
of Nagina and passes that town on the east, eventually joining the river 
at Ahmadnagar Gorwa in pargana Dhampur. On the left bank it is 
joined by a number of small tributaries, one of the largest being the 
Saneh, which joins the Khoh shortly after its entry inta the district. 
Three other streams (rather torrents) ynite south of Rarhapura and tha 
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combined stream, which contains a perennial flow of water, is known as 
the Uni. This flow joins the Khoh near Islamabad, on the road from 
Barhapura to Nagina. Many small streams also flow into the Khoh in 
pargana Dhampur, the last being the Singhai, which has a short course 
through the lowlands to the west of the Ramganga and also effects its 
junction with the Khoh. 

Gangan—The next tributary of the Ramganga is the Gangan, which 
flows from north to south through the middle of the district. It rises in 
the tahsil of Najibabad near the northern confines of the district and 
flows in a south-westerly course as far as the boundary of the pargana. 
It then becomes a perennial stream, passing in a southerly direction 
through Akbarabad and Nagina; it afterwards forms the boundary 
between Nihtaur and Dhampur. Then it flows through the north-east 
corner of Burhpur, finally traversing the south of Seohara before its entry 
into district Moradabad. The river has an extremly tortuous course, its 
total length within the district being about 72 km. 

Ban—The Ban is a small-but perennial stream which effects the 
drainage of a considerable area. It originates in pargana Akbarabad, 
where three or four watercourses unite and assume a definite channel. 
After dividing the pargana into two almost equal parts, the Ban traverses 
the south-western extremity of Nagina and then follows the boundaries 
of Bijnor and Daranagar on the west and Nihtaur on the east. A second 
channel, known as the Banra, takes a parallcl course for a short distance 
to the east, the two uniting in the south of Nihtaur. On leaving that 
pargana the river then flows through the middle of pargana Burhpur and 
enters district Moradabad near the village of Marahat, subsequently 
joining the Gangan in the Amroha tahsi!. The Ban flows in a well-defined 
bed but a great part of its course traverses a lowlying tract. 

Besides the Ban, the Gangan is fed by several other tributaries. The 
first of these is the Katheni, which rises in Najibabad near Mordhaj and 
joins the Gangan on the right bank close to the pargana boundary. The 
second is the Pilkhala, a stream which at first separates Najibabad from 
Barhapura and then flows along the north-western border of Nagina to 
join the river at Naqipur Bammauli. The Gangan has no other tributa- 
ries in this district. 

Karula—The Karula has its origin in the west of Nagina railway 
station. After flowing through the parganas of Nagina and Dhampur at 
avery short distance to the east of the Gangan river, it becomes for a 
few kilometres the frontier between Burhpur and Seohara. It then turns 
towards the south-east through pargana Seohara, leaving the district at 
the village of Kiwar. Close to its exit it is joined by the Ekra, which 
rises to the north of _Dhampur and maintains a southerly course through- 
out its length. The Ekra is fed by a stream known as the Bakal, which 
rises near Seohara. There is a second Ekra which has its source near 
Alauddinpur in pargana Dhampur and falls into the Karula near Nindru. 
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The Karula isa useful drainage channel for irrigation purposes but the 
Bkra contains very little water except during the rains. 

Banaili—The Banaili has a similar origin and flows in a wide bed 
through the centre of the Afzalgarh pargana in a south-westerly direction. 
It joins the Ramganga just within the confines of pargana Dhampur. 


pili—A third isthe Pili which, rising in Rehar, follows a course 
almost parallel to that of the Banaili and joins the Ramganga at Rafat- 
pur a short distance above its confluence with the Khoh. 


Phika—The Phika, which forms the boundary of the district 
(although in several places it passes into the district of Naini Tal) for 
many kilometres, enters the district at Afzalgarh (for the last time) in the 
extreme south of the pargana and joins the Ramganga on the borders of 
the Moradabad district. It is fed by one or two small streams, the more 
important being the Kotirao (which rises in the hills and takes its name 
from a village there) and passing through the Rehar forests for several 
kilometres, unites with the larger river near Nabigarh. The others such 
as the Khalia and the Jabda are mere'\drainage channels. 


Lakes—The district has several lakes. The largest is known as the 
Raoli jail (lake). It lies below the uplands in pargana Mandawar, where 
the waters of the Lahpi widen out into a lake. In the khadir of the 
Ganga considerable reservoirs of water or depressions which collect the 
surface drainage can be found. The first in importance, which is in 
pargana Najibabad, is the Jhilmila jhil, which covers a considerable 
area in the low country to the north of the confluence of the Rawasan 
and the Ganga. Another line of swamps skirting the high bank in 
pargana Bashta is found in the southern khadir, In the pargana of 
Bijnor there is a jhi/ near Barauki) in the extreme north-east corner. In 
Seohara there are several shallow lakes, the principal being those at 
Mahupura, Dehra and Wazirpur. In the Akbarabad and Kiratpur 
parganas there are several large depressions of considerable value for 
irrigation purposes. There are a number of small ponds in pargana 
Nagina and a few large tanks in the Dhampur tahsil at Bipalsana, 
Jamalpur and Nindru. 


GEoLoey 


The major part of the district forms a part of the Indo-gangetic 
alluvium, which consists of clay, sand, kankar and reh. Hard granite 
is also available near the surface of the Ramganga in the northern part 
of the district. Geologically the Chandi hills belong to the upper 
tertiary scries and comprise, towards the plains, a gentle normal anticlinal 
arch in the middle Siwalik rock. This is of a very micaceous character 
and is ina rapid state of decay by weathering; its consistency, however, 
varies to a considerable extent, for in places it is loose and incoherent 
causing frequent landslips but elsewhere it has become so indurate as to 
resist blasting. Further north, towards the Garhwal border, the rock 
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changes into the upper Siwalik conglomerate, the soft brown sandstofié 
being interstratified with boulders, purple shells and clays where landslips 
are extremely common. This belt is of narrow width and separates the 
hills of Bijnor from the slaty rocks of the outer Himalayas proper. 


Clay—Clay is found in almost all parts of the district, especially 
to the north and north-east of Najibabad which has been found suitable 
for making bricks, earthen toys and utensils. 


Sand—Sand, bajr? and boulders occur in the river beds in the tahsils 
of Bijnor, Najibabad and Nagina. Soft kankar is available from the 
river Khoh but is of poor quality. It is used for metalling roads 
and making lime. 


Reh—Deposits of rek (saline efflorescence) are found in the Khoh 
and in the saturated tracks of the khadir of the Ganga and is utilized by 
washermen (in washing clothes). 

Gold—Panning for gold from river sand extracted in Dhamgarh of 
tahsil Nagina was carried out in the early period of this century but it 
was stopped, probably due to.its working being uneconomic. Again, 
in 1966, gold was reported. by a man of Chandpur, who succeeded in 
getting a very low quantity of gold from sand. The matter was referred 
to the director of geology and mining for investigation which did not 
show any promising result. 


Seismology—The district lies in the Indo-gangetic alluvial plain of 
Utter Pradesh. The area experienced earthquake shocks of magnitude 
V to VIIT(M. M. Scale) during the Kangra earthquake of 1905, the 
Bihar-Nepal earthquake of 1934 and the Delhi earthquakes of 1956 and 
1960, as per seismic zoning map of India. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of this district is characterised by general dryness 
except in the monsoon season. There are four seasons. The winter season 
from the middle of November to February, followed by the summer season 
from March to June when the south-west monsoon ushers in the rainy 
season which lasts till the end of September. The period from the middle 
of September to the middle of November constitutes the post-monsoon 
season or the transition season. 


Rainfall—Records of rainfall in the district are maintained at 4 rain 
gauge stations—Bijnor, Nagina, Dhampur and Najibabad. The details of 
the rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole are given in 
Statement I at the end of the chapter. The average annual rainfall in the 
district, as based on the data for the period 1901 to 1950, is 1,088.3 mm, 
The rainfall generally increases from the south-west towards the north-east 
and varies from 975.2 mm. at Bijnor to 1,167.0mm. at Najibabad. About 
85 per cent of the annual rainfall in the district is received through the 
south-west monsoon (July to,September), July and August being the months 
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of maximum rainfall. The variation in the rainfall from year to year is 
appreciable. During the period from 1901 to 1950, the highest annual 
rainfall was 151 per cent of the normal and occurred in 1942. The lowest 
annual rainfall, 61 per cent of the normal, occurred in 1913 and 1929, 
During the same period there were 9 years when the annual rainfall was 
less than 80 per cent of the normal, two of them being consecutive. 
Considering the rainfall at individual stations, two consecutive years of 
such rainfall occurred thrice at Nagina, twice at Dhampur and once each 
at the other two stations. The annual rainfall in the district was between 
900 and 1,300 mm. The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any 
station in the district was 823.0 mm. at Nagina on September 18, 1880. 
On an average there are 47 rainy days (i. e., days with rainfall of 2.5 mm. 
or more) in a year in the district. This number varies from 44 at Bijnor 
to 50 at Najibabad, 

The statement regarding frequency of the annual rainfall in the 
district is given below for the period 1901—1950 : 








Range in mm. Number of years 


601—700 4 
701—800 
801—900 
901—~1,000 
1,001—1,100 
1,101—1,200 
1,201—1,300 
1,301—1,400 
1,401—1,500 
1,501—1,600 
1,601—1,700 
1,701—1,800 
1,801—1,900 





ate ee om OOD OD 





Temperature—There is a meteorological observatory in the district 
located at Najibabad, the records of which may be taken as representative 
of the climatic conditions of the district as given in Statement II at the 
end of the chapter. From November both the day and night temperatures 
decrease rapidly. January is the coldest month with the mean daily 
minimum temperature of 7.0° C. and the mean daily maximum tempera- 
ture of 20.29 C. During the cold season, in the wake of western 
disturbances, cold waves affect the district and on such occasions the 
minimum temperature drops to the freezing point of water and frost may 
occur. The temperature rises rapidly after February. May and June 
constitute the hottest period of the year. In May the mean daily 
maximum temperature is 39.2° C., and the mean daily minimum 22.99 ©. 
On individual days, the maximum temperature reaches 42° C, The hot, 
dry and often dusty westerly wind (known as “‘Joo”) makes the heat more 
intense but rarely blows after sunset. The hot wind usually ceases by 
mid-June when, with the advance of the south-west monsoon, the day 
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temperature drops appreciably but nights throughout the monsoon season 
are slightly warmer than during the summer. The increased humidity 
during the rainy season causes general oppressiveness. After the with- 
drawal of the monsoon by mid-September there is a slight increase in the 
day temperature but the nights become progressively cooler. After Octo- 
ber, both the day and night temperatures decrease gradually. 

The highest maximum temperature recorded at Najibabad was 
45.29 C, on June 11, 1960, and the lowest minimum was 2.9° C, on 
January 29, 1964, 

Humidity—A statement regarding the relative humidity of the 
district is given in Statement II at the end of the chapter. The air is very 
humid during the monsoon season with relative humidity between 70 and 
80 per cent and to a lesser extent when the monsoon is over. The summer 
season is the driest part of the year when the relative humidity in the 
afternoon is between 20 and 40 per cent. 

Cloudiness—During the monsoon season the sky is heavily clouded 
particularly in July and August but during the rest of the year it is 
mostly clear except for short spells during the cold season when the 
district is affected by passing western disturbances. 

Winds—Winds are generally light or calm in the mornings, Wester- 
lies and north-westerlies are more common from October to April. By 
May the wind region is reversed and east and south-west winds predomi- 
nate thereafter and continue during the rainy season. 


The following statement gives the mean wind speed for the district 
in kilometres per hour: 


a Ee EE 
Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
34 35 47 50 64 72. 66.55 47 39 23 26 47 











Special Weather Phenomena 


A statement regarding the frequency of the special weather pheno- 
mena monthwise for the district is given below : 


Months Mean number of days 

Thunder Hail Dust-storm Squall Fog 
January 14 0.0 0-0. 0.0 15 
February 1.0 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.5 
March 2.0 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
April 0.8 0.0 0.6 0.0 0.0 
May 1.7 0.0 0.9 0.0 0.0 
June 3.0 0.0 1 0.0 0.0 
July 5.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 
August 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
September 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
October 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
November 0.2 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 
December 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 


EL A EN ED 200 OR SS Tc ET, LIT EEE SDS RT A II TT TS 
Annua! 22.4 0.3 3.0 0.0 3.0 . 
py RA TE | RL Ne a I SSE TES 
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Frora 


The forests of the district cover an area of 56,460.5 hectares under 
the forest department, of which 41,671.3 hectares are in the Najibabad 
tahsil, 13,817.9 hectares in the Nagina tahsil and 971.3 hectares in the 
Dhampur tahsil. The forest of the district may be divided into three 
main types, the hill forests, the riverain forests and the miscellaneous 
plain forests, 

Hill Forests—These forests occur between the altitudes of 
563.88 m. and 670.18 m. The species growing in these forests are sal 
(Shorea robusta), asan (Terminalia tomentosa), haldu (Adina cordifolia), 
bakli (Acacia latifolia), seja (L. parvifolia), khair (Acacia catechu) and a 
valuable understorey of bamboos. On the higher ridge chir (Pinus 
longifolia) is found in the top canopy and sal in the lower storey. 

Riverain Forests—These forests are chiefly composed of shisham 
(Dalbergia sisso), occurring by itself (or with khair), kanju (Toddalia 
astatica), ber (Zizyphus jujuba), semal (Salmelia matabarica), dhak (Butea 
frondosa) and scattered tun (Cedrela toona). The undergrowth is chiefly 
composed of munj (Saccharum munja),kans (Vetiveria zizanoides) and 
patera (Typha elephantina). 


Plain Forests 

Khadir Forests—These consist of marshy grass lands bordering the 
Ganga river. The common species found in these forests are khair, 
semal, dhak, shisham, kanju, ber and jhau (Tamarix dioica) at 
the lower altitudes. 

Terai Forests—The terai is lowlying area characterised by 
numerous springs and swamps with sandy alluvium. The soil varies from 
sandy loam to stiff clay. The miscellaneous forests found here are 
of jamun (Syzygium cumini), jhingan (Lannea coromandelica), padal 
(Slerospermum suavealens), khair, gular ‘(Ficus glomerata), safed stris 
(Abbizzia procera), bahera (Terminalta belerica Roseb) and pula (Kydia 
calycina), with occasional tun in the upper story. The understorey is 
composed of ber, chamror (Ehretia laevis), bel (Aegle marmetos), kathber, 
(Zyzyphus Xylophyra), chila (Casearia tomentosa Roseb) and amaltas 
(Cassia fistula), The undergrowth is mainly of bansa (Crotolarta Spp), 
binda (Colebrookea op positefolia) and katndm (Murraya exotica). Grasses 
like nablura (Arundo dorer) and patera are often found near wet spots. 
There are many ravines full of thorny shrubs. 

Bhabar Forests—The bhabar tract includes undulating land near 
the foot of the hills. The common plants found in these forests are 
hatdu (Adina cordifolia), kusum (Schiechera trijuga), kura (Holarrkena 
antidysenterica), kurchi (Garuga pinnata) and phaldu (Milragyna parvi- 
fotta). In the middle storey rohini (Mallotus philipinensts), domsal (Milsua 
velutina), lissora (Cordia dechotoma), tendu (Diorpyros tomentosa), sahjana 
(Moringa pteygosperma), tun, ber and kathber are found. Grasses are 
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common. and plentiful such as batb (Eulaltopsis binata), dob (Desmosta- 
chya bipinnata), khas (Zizanotdes), and siru (Euphorbia royleana). 


Fauna 


Animals—The wild animals of the district are more varied and 
numerous than in any other part of the Division. Wild elephants 
(Elephas indicus) which once extended their wandering as far as the 
swamps of Bashta now penetrate no further than the northern 
woodland, The tiger (Panthera tigris), panther, leopard or guldar 
(Panthera pardus) occassionally visits the northern fringes of the 
district from the adjoining districts of Naini Tal and Garhwal. The 
other carnivorous animals include the hyena (Hyaena hyanena Linnaeus), 
wolf (Camstupus Linnaeus) and bankutta (wild dog) (Cuon duk hunensts) 
which are found in the forest tracts and the jackal (Canis aurens) and fox 
(Vulpes bengalensis) which are to be found throughout the district. Wild 
pig (Sus, secrofa cristates) is common in the northern forests and also in 
the open plains wherever ravines, tall grass and sugar-cane are plentiful. 
Of the deer tribe the sambhar (Rusa aristotelis) is met with in small 
numbers in the forests of Chandi and Rehar, the chital or spotted deer 
(Axis maculatus) is found throughout the northern division of the district, 
the kakar or barking deer (Muntiacus muntajax) is not common (descend- 
ing sometimes into this district from the outer hills) and the para or hog 
deer (Ax?s porcinus) which is only met with sometimes. In former days 
the gond or swamp deer (Cervus duyauce/i) was common in the district but 
is now extinct. The kala hiran or black buck is scare and protected by 
the State, the nilgai or blue bull (Boselaphus tragocamelus) which damages 
the standing crops, is found throughout the district. Among the other 
animals found all over the district are the monkey (/nnus rhesus), hare 
(Le pus reficandatus) and sahi (Hystitx leucura). 

Birds—Among the birds, pea-fowl and wild fowl occur in large 
numbers in the forests. Black partridge (Francolinus francolinus) is fairly 
common, especially in the Ganga khadir, where florican (Sypheotides 
indica) is to be seen from time to time, the sand-grouse (Prerocle exustus 
Temminek) occurs in small flocks on the more bare and sandy tracts 
of the district. The grey partridge (Francolinus Pondicerianus Gmelin) 
may be met with everywhere in its season. The snipe (Cappilla gallinago 
Linnaeus) is found in abundance in the winter. The goose (Anser indicus 
Latham), teal (Anas cereca Linnaeus), red-crested pochard duck (Netta 
refina pallas), white-eyed pochard(Aythya nyroca Guldensted) and widgeon 
(Anas penelope Linnaeus) visit the district in the winter and inhabit the 
fringes of rivers, lakes and swamps. Some other birds which are com- 
monly found in the district are the bater or quail (Coturnix coturnix 
Linnaeus) and dhanesh (Tockus birdstris Scopoli). 

Fish—Fish are found in the rivers, jhils, ponds and artificial 
reservoirs of the district, the common species being rohu (Labeo rohita), 
karaunch (Labev calabasu), khursa (Lebeo gorious), nain (Cirrhina mrigata), 
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catla (Catla catla), rewa (Cirrhina reba), saul (Ophiocaphalus punctatus), 
patra (Notopterus nolopterus), tengra (Mystus tengra), parin (Wallagonta 
attus) and singhi (Hete-ropneustis fossilis). Mahsher is found in the Ganga, 
Ramganga and Khoh but the season is very short, lasting about two 
months, from February to the middle of April. 

Reptiles—Snakes are common in the district especially in the rural 
areas, the main being the cobra (Naja naja), ajgar (python mohtrus) 
and dhaman or rat snake (Ptyas mucocus). Of sauria the most 
important are the lizard, the gharial (Gavialis gangeticus) and the 
mugger (Crocodilus palustris). 


Game Laws 

In order to protect wild life from ravages, a number of Acts, such 
asthe Wild Birds and Animals Protection Act, 1912, the Indian Forest 
Act, 1927, the Wild Bird and Animal Protection U. P. Amendment Act 
(Act XIIf of 1934), U.P. Private Forest Act, 1948 and the Indian 
Forest Act, 1951, were enforced in this district, as elsewhere in the State. 
The game-laws obtaining in the district are governed by the Wild Life 
Protection Act, 1972. 
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CHAPTER II 
HISTORY 
Ayormy Parrop 


Early History 


The source materials for compiling the ancient history of Bijnor 
district are very scanty, though the mounds existing near several villages 
produce ample evidence, of the remote antiquity of the region. That the 
region was inhabited in primitive times is testified to by the finding of 
some prehistorical copper weapons which were discovered in 1895-96, Such 

‘ weapons have been recovered from several other places in northern India. 
The first locality in the district recorded to have possessed these is village 
Rajpur in the Chandpur police circle.! Nine flat copper axes, one long 
bar-celt of the Gungerian type and a six-barbed spear or harpoon-head of 
the Bithur type have been found.? These finds point to the attainment by 
this region of a considerably degree of civilisation in the past and that it 
must have been civilised long ago, probatly during the copper age or even 
before that. A local legend relates that Shakuntala ( a famous character 
in Kalidas’ immortal Sanskrit play Abhigyan Shakuntalam ) was, as a 
child, found near Rawli (a place on the bank of the river Malini about 
eleven km. from Bijnor) by the sage Kanva and brought up in his 
ashrama} which was in close proximity. This popular belief goes back 
to one of the remotest periods of history. But for this no pointed 
references to any place in Bijnor are to be found till those regarding 
the foundation of the kingdom of Panchala, though some say that 
Sita’s purification by fire took place at’a site in pargana Bashta now 
marked by a temple called Sitabani.4 During the supremacy of 
the Panchalas the present area_ofthe.district of Bijnor was included 
in their kingdom. Lying 13 or 30 yajanas from Indraprastha and Kuru- 
kshetra (in the west and the north respectively) it was conterminous with 
modern Rohilkhand with the central portion of the Yamuna doab added 
to it. One of Dushyanta’s successors became the founder of this Panchala 
kingdom.5 The country came to be known as Panchala from the “five” 
sons of Bhrimayasva, the sixth successor from Ajamidha (sixth in the 
descent from Dushyanta). This kingdom was divided among the five sons 
of Bhrimayasva, each of them receiving a small principality. The Panchalas 
were thus a branch of the Bharatas. Of these five.sons Mudgala (the eldest) 


1, Mitra, P. : Pre Historic India, (Calcutta, 1927), pp. 278, 280, 283 
2, Ibid. 

3. Nevill ,H. R.: Bijnor, A Gazetteer, (Allahabad, 1928), p. 180 
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founded an important branch. His grandson, Vadhrayasva, extended the 
kingdom and his son Divodasa augmented it, certain scholars (Pargiter 
and others) identifying him and his descendant, Somadatta Sudasa, with 
their Vedic namesakes. These Panchalas are not mentioned in the 
Rigveda but according to the Satapatha Brahmana, Kivi was the older 
name of the Panchalas who were a composite tribe closely connected 
with the Kurus who ruled at Hastinapur.1 Weber and Geldner suggest 
that the Panchalas represent the five irites of the Rigveda tut this is not 
probable according to the authors of the Vedic Index. 


‘Passing to the notice of tribes in the Rigveda, comparative certainty 
gives place to confusion and hypothesis. The one great historical event 
which reveals itself in the fragmentary allusions of the Samhita is the 
contest known as ‘the battle of ten kings’. The most probable version of 
that conflict is that it was the contest between the Bharatas and the 
tribes of the north-west. The Bharata king, Sudasa, was the chief 
participant against ten allied tribes (the battle of ten kings) led by 
Vishwamitra.* 

Not less famous was Divodasa, ‘the-servant of heaven’, the father 
or grandfather of Sudasa. There are records of his conflicts with the 
Turvasa, Yadu and Puru tribes. He seems to have been a patron of the 
priestly family of Bharadwaja, the father of Dronacharya and there is 
little doubt that his kingdom covered much the same area as that of 
Sudasa. A descendant, Trikshi, is heard of and apparently still later (in 
the line of another descendant) Kurushravana, son of Mitratithi and 
father of Upamashravas. The name is important because it suggests that 
already in the later Rigvedic period the Purus had become closely united 
with their former rivals, the Bharatas, both being merged in the Kurus, 
whose name is found in the later Samhitas and Brahmanas. Connected 
with the Kurus were the Krivis, whose name seems to be but a variant of 
the same root and it seems that they fought Sudasa the king of Panchala, 
in the famous battle of ten kings and were defeated by him.+ North 
Panchala rose into prominence during the reign of Sudasa, who made 
extensive conquests. He defeated the Paurava king, Samvarana, and 
conquered his kingdom. The next in the line of Sudasa were Sahdeva and 
Somaka. The other king was Ugrayudha, who defeated the king of 
north Panchala and was probably the grandfather of Prishata who sought 
refuge in south Panchala.* Very little is heard of the Panchalas apart 
fromthe Kurus. Their kings, Kraivya and Sona Satrasaha, are spoken of as 
having performed the Asvamedha sacrifice and another king, Durmukha, 
is siad to have conquered the whole earth. One of their kings, Pravahana 
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Jaivali, appears as a philosopher king in the Upanishads.1 The’ Vedic 
texts do not mention the division of this kingdom into north and south 
Panchala which, according to the Mahabharata, was made by Dronachar- 
ya, the famous preceptor of the Kauravas and Pandavas. Dronacharya 
was the son of the sage Bharadwaja who probably had his ashrama on the 
banks of the Ganga in this district. The famous episode in the Maha- 
bharata relates that Dronacharya studied with Yagyasena (Drupada), son 
of Prishata, the Panchala king, in Bharadwaja’s ashrama. Once on being 
insulted by Drupada, he asked his disciples to defeat him and take half 
his kingdom. The Pandavas marched against him, humbled him, took away 
half his kingdom and gave it to their guru, Drona. The Ganga became the 
dividing line between the two parts with the area covering the present 
district of Bijnor falling into Drona’s kingdom of north Panchala.2 But 
it is doubtful whether he really ruled there or he just reigned, because 
most of the time he stayed in the neighbouring kingdom of Hastinapur. 
There is a place inthis district known as Sandwar which, according to 
local tradition, was the site of Dronacharya’s ashrama and his school of 
archery and military training. ‘There is also a big gate which was 
supposedly the gate of the academy. A pond, locally known as Drona- 
sagar, marks the site of the academy. The Somakas and Srinjayas, the 
remnants of the Panchalas, appear to have joined Drupada and they 
accompanied him inthe great Bharata War. Drupada (Yagyasena) per- 
formed penance in order to acquire a son who would avenge his defeat 
by Drona and kill him and Dhrishtadyumna was born asa result.8 The 
Panchalas played a very important part in the Mahabharata age. The 
Pandavas married Draupadi, the daughter of Drupada. The Panchalas 
sided with the Pandavas, more for taking revenge on Drona who was 
siding with the Kauravas.4 The great,war, which was fought on the 
battle field of Kurukshetra, completely annihilated many royal families 
including the rulers of Panchala, Drupada and his son, Dhrishtadyumna, 
who was killed on the last day of the great war by Ashvatthaman 
(Dronacharya’s son). Thus ended the prolonged enmity between the two 
families, According to local tradition, a monument in the present district 
of Bijnor of some historical importance in connection with this great war, 
existed in the shape of Vidurkuti, the dewelling place of the famous 
saint Vidur who was an eye witness of this ruinous war and who, during 
its course, brought all the womenfolk of the Pandavas from Hastinapur 
to this place which is situated in this district in Daranagar.® ‘This tradi- 
tion may seem to be probable because the site of Hastinapur is across the 
Ganga and almost opposite Daranagar. A memorial has been constructed 
here to mark the site. : 
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After the end of the great Bharata war, the Panchalas (like other 
royal families) became nearly extinct but one Panchala king, Asvamedha- 
datta (the son of Satanika and the grandson of Janmejaya) was a 
philosopher king and a contemporary of Pravahana Jaivali, a noted 
scholar of the Panchalas but his name does not appear in the Vedic 
texts.1 After thisthe history of the region (which was included in 
north Panchala) is obscure because the neighbouring kindom of Kuru 
faced some severe calamities such as depredations by locusts, a deluge and 
the wrath of. nature including the great flood of the Ganga which washed 
away the Kuru capital as mentioned in the Chandogya Upanishad.® 
Consequently north Panchala, which was in the immediate vicinity with 
only the Ganga separating the two Panchalas, must have suffered huge 
losses and it is possible it also was atandoned with the evacuation 
of Hastinapur". 


Buddhist Period 


In the age of imperial Magadha (atout 600 B.C.) reference to north 
Panchala’s capital, Ahichhatra, is made in a Jataka story which seems to 
suggest that a Chedi prince went to the north and formed the Uttara 
Panchala kingdom with settlers from the Panchala and Chedi countries, 
The Aitareya Brahmana represents Durmukha as a universal monarch 
who made extensive conquests in every direction and was anointed by 
Brihaduktha.* Probably Durmukha (Dummukha) of the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist accounts is identical. with Durmukha of Panchala who, 
according to Jain traditon, was Pratyeka-Buddha. Some accounts associate 
the name of Brahmadatia, the legendary king, with Panchala.5 The 
north Panchala of 600 B.C. finds mention in the Maha Ummagga Jataka, 
the Ustoradhyayana Sutra, the Divyavadana (a Buddhist work) and the 
Svapna Vasavadatta. Even in 600 B.C., in the days of Bimbisara, 
Ahichhatra (Adhichhatra or Adisadra of Ptolemy or Chhairavati) was the 
capital of north Panchala. According to contemporary sources, the 
north Panchala kingdom extended approximately to the north as far as 
the foot-hills of the Siwaliks, to the north-west to the Ganga and to 
the south as far as modern Kannauj, the famous city of Kanyakubja or 
Kannauj being situated in this kingdom of Panchala.¢ Originally a 
monarchical clan, the Panchalas formed a sangha or republican cor- 
poration in the sixth and fifth century B. C.7 This was one of the sixteen 
mahajanapadas which existed in that time but no mention of the kings 
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who ruled there is available and in the absence of any historical details 
the history of this tract is obscure. 


Nandas, Mauryas and Shungas 


After the murder of King Kalasoka, the Sisunaga dynasty came 
to a.close and the Nandas, who brought nearly the whole of northern 
and central India under one sway, came to power. This tract, 
which was under the Panchalas, was in all probablity a post of the 
Nanda dominion because there is no mention of any Panchala king ruling 
independently in this region. According to the Puranas, Mahapadma is 
described as the second Parashurama ‘the enterminator of the entire 
Kshatriya race’ and as the sole sovereign in the country which he brought 
under the umbrella of one authority. Among the many Kshatriya 
dynasties which were uprooted were the Panchalas also. Very little is 
known about the subsequent history of the Nanda dynasty and its extent 
until the time of the last king, Mahapadmananda who was ruling at 
the time of Alexander’s invasion. The Greek writers record some details 
of his power and position. According to Megasthenes the ‘‘Gangaridae 
and Prasii”, were the people occupying the ‘delta of the Ganga and the 
Prasii were the Prachya or easterners living to the east of Madhyadesa 
such as the Panchalas, Surasenas, Kosalas, Kasi and Videhas.1 The 
statement seems to suggest that although the kingdom of Panchala existed, 
its independent existence is doubtful because the empire seems to have 
extended as far as the frontiers of Punjab. Regarding the administration 
prevailing in this tract, very little information is obtainable from Indian 
sources. Greek writers, however, make separate mention of this tract 
which was included in the so-called Prasii or Prachya, though hinting at 
their subjection to a common sovereign and Arrian notices the existence 
in this region “of an excellent system of internal grovernment under which 
the multitude was governed by the aristocracy”. This type of government 
to which the classical writer refers, is reminiscent of the sanghas of the 
Kurus, the Panchalas and others mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
who bore the title of raja. The flourishing condition of this area, where 
the inhabitants were good agriculturists, the land exceedingly fertile and 
internal government excellent, was in striking contrast to conditions 
prevailing in the main provinces of the Magadha empire. This account 
of the prevailing conditions in this region at that time testifies to the 
fact that the Nandas allowed a considerable amount of autonomy to the 
people in the outlying parts of the empire? and the Panchala region 
including this district is quite likely to have enjoyed the benefits of this 
policy. The Mauryas supplanted the Nandas but Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra’s section on policy towards sanghas (republics) gives a list 
of the names of important sanghas then in existence and Panchala is 
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mentioned there.t From this reference it can be assumed that these 
republics probably retained their separate entity although they were most 
probably vassals of the Mauryan empire. These republican states were 
apparently spread all over India at the beginning of the Mauryan empire 
in spite of the hostile environment. Apart from these minor details no 
substantial evidence or relic of this age from this district is available 
which may connect the history of this region with contemporary history. 
The Sungas under Pushyamitra Sunga (187—151 B,C.) succeeded the 
Mauryas. According to the Divya Vadana (a Buddhist treatise) and 
Taranatha, his dominions included Sakala in Punjab. By this testimony 
it can be assumed that they also contained the Panchala region which 
included the present district of Bijnor. The subsequent years after the 
fall of the Sungas are comparatively dark from the historical point of 
view. The absence of a central authority which could bind all the 
regions of north India into a unit resulted in the invasion, quick 
overrunning and establishment of foreign supremacy in Uttarapatha 
(northern region) and Madhyadesa»(which included the present district 
of Bijnor and adjoining districts), successively by several alien powers 
and the Yavanas (Bactrian Greeks) were the first among them. The 
Yuga Purana section of the Garg? Samhita speaks of the Yavana expedi- 
tions against Panchala and other farflung regions of the east.2 But 
according to the same source the Yavanas did not stay in this region 
for a long time because of their own internal dissensions and they appear 
to have lost this region to Pushyamitra, though temporarily. Menander 
was the last Yavana monarch who probably ruled over the Panchala 
region (including Bijnor)* and immediately after his death the Yavana 
power began to decline and some Indo-Scythian kings came to power, 
Very little is known about them and except for the few coins which have 
been found in this region no relic of any antiquarian or archaeological 
value has been found. Tip, a small village in Mandawar on the left 
bank of the Ganga, possessed a khera (mound) of evidently great 
archaeological value, which was excavated by Markham (collector of 
Bijnor) in 1886 but no relic chamber or relics of any kind were found. 
Five gold coins of the Indo-Scythian king, Vasudeva (the Kushana king), 
and a gold coin of Bhrishaka were found by him near this mound which 
were sent to the Lucknow Museum. 


Kushanas 


In western India the Scythians were supplanted by the Kushanas 
as the sovereign power but they did not uproot all the numerous local 
principalities which continued to remain in power. The Kushana coins 
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found in U. P. suggest that the area witnessed a long hold by the later 
Kushanas on the Gangetic plains! which probably included the present 
district of Bijnor. The history of the Kushanas after Vasudeva is 
obscure. There is no doubt that the Kushana power declined shortly 
after him and various locat kingdoms sprang up. The Nagas were the 
serpent worshipping non-Aryan tribe who rose to prominence in western 
U.P. and probably were the people who also ruled the tract comprising 
the present district of Bijnor and adjoining areas, 


Gupta Period 

The political disintegration which followed the dissolution of .the 
Kushana empire continued till the beginning of the 4th century A..D. 
The whole of northern India was divided into a number of small 
kingdoms and autonomous tribal states and the time was ripe for the 
emergence of a mighty empire which came into being under the leadership 
of a ruling family known as the Guptas, The Gupta empire under its 
successive rulers grew in area and gradually absorbed all the petty 
principalities in northern India. Samudragupta was the first great 
imperialist of this dynasty and his ‘reign is remarkable for a series of 
military compaigns. The empire continued to flourish and enjoyed vast 
dominions till the death of Skandagupta in 467 A.D. but after him, 
due to the incompetence of his successors, the empire began to disintegrate 
and many petty principalities sprang up within its dominions. The final 
blow was struck by the Vakatakas and the invasions of the Hunas. But 
they in turn were defeated by the Maukharis under Yashodharman. In 
the days of Grahavarman the. Maukhari kingdom probably included 
the tract comprising the present ‘district of Bijnor, a conclusion which 
may be drawn from the fact that certain Maukhari coins were found 
in Ahichhatra (modern Ramnagar)?_and Kanyakubja (Kannauj) which 
were at one time the main cities of the kingdom of Panchala. Varaha- 
mihira (6th century A. D.) includes the Panchalas among the people of 
Madhyadesa and reckons this country to be one of the nine great 
kingdoms.3 The most vivid account of this region is to be had from 
the writings of the Chinese traveler Hiuen Tsang who visited India 
during the reign of Harshavardhana. This Chinese pilgrim travelling 
from Srughna, proceeded to Mo-ti-pu-lo or Matipura which has been 
identified with Mandawar by Vivien de St. Martin and Cunningham.4 
He remained at this place for some time with one Mitrasena, a disciple 
of Gunaprabha, studying the Vibhashas and Gunaprabha’s Tatvasandesa 
Sastra.5 This town was above 6,000 /? and its capital above 20/7 in 
circuit:© According to Hiuen Tsang this tract was very fertile and had 
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a genial climate; the people were simple and very learned in various 
fields including the magical arts and theology; they followed different 
religions including Buddhism; there were more than ten Buddhist 
monasteries here with approximately 800 brethren, mostly adherents of 
the Sarvastivadin school of the Hinayana sect. The existence of these 
monasteries and temples is proved by the existence of several mounds in 
and around Mandawar (as noticed by Cunningham). There is another 
place of great antiquity known as Mordhwaj near the town of Mandawar. 
It was situated around a fort, was spread over several square miles and 
was covered with traces of ancient ruins, chiefly composed of fragments 
of large bricks! each 13,’ by 81” by 2,". Portions of brick walls 
were still to be traced when Cunningham visited the place in the 
eighties of the 19th century. ‘‘The size and importance of this building, 
originally no doubt a large Buddhist chaitya with the usual series of 
umbrella-like discs composing its lofty spire, and in later days, probably 
a Brahmanical temple, may be evident from the fact that the entire 
surface of the mound to a depth from three to eight feet and many 
square yards of plain surface around its base to a similar depth are 
covered with broken debris’”’;2 


From the solid appearance of the mound, Cunningham considered 
it to be an old Buddhist stupa, which supposition was confirmed through 
the exploration of the mound by Markham. Two large terracotta medals 
and about two dozen smaller clay seals impressed with a figure of Buddha 
seated within a handsome chaitya and below the Buddhist creed a 
formula in characters of the 8th century A. D., and at least one thousand 
smail Buddhist votive tablets of baked clay stamped with the figure of. 
Buddha, ‘the Ascetic’, were excavated from the relic chamber and 
presented to the Lucknow Museum, All the Buddhist relics, seals and 
other evidence which have been found here are of the 6th century A. D. 
or of later dates. In addition three stone heads, of which one is of 
Parshvanath, the Jain Tirthankar, have been excavated from the 
Parshvanath durg (fort) which belong the period dating from the 7th to 
the 8th century A. D.,? which prove that Jainism had considerable 
influence in this area in this period. 


At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit there were 20 Buddhist 
monasteries and about 50 Brahmanical temples at Matipura, of which 
only the ruins are left.* 


Harsha 
The extent of the empire of Harsha probably included the present 
district of Bijnor. But according to Hiuen Tsang’s account, Matipura 
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of Mandawar had its own separate king who was a Sudra, was not a 
follower of Buddhism and worshipped the Devas. Cunningham also 
held that the kingdom of Matipura included the two neighbouring 
states of Govisana (Kashipur) and Ahichhatra and as they were without 
kings they were tributary to the kingdom of Mandawar.? 


Yashovarman, Ayudhas, Pratiharas and Gahadavalas 


After a glorious reign, Harsha passed away in 647 A. D. leaving 
the whole of the empire in the throes of revolution. All the feudatories 
of Harsha rose in rebellion and asserted their independence. A clear 
picture emerged only after nearly three quarters of a century when 
Yashovarman ascended the throne of Kannauj in 728 A.D. but he was 
defeated by Lalitaditya of Kashmir and lost his dominions. Nothing 
certain is known about the possessions and person of Yashovarman and 
the history of this region becomes obscure at this time. Another shadowy 
figure occurring in this period is Vajrayudha, whose actual existence is | 
borne out solely by an incidental reference made by Rajasekhara, the 
dramatist, who flourished at the Pratihara-court in the first half of the 
tenth century A.D. He writes in the ‘Karpurmanjari’, “‘to the capital 
of Vajrayudha, the king of Pancala (Panchala) to Kanauj’, in connection 
with the itinerary of a merchant named Sagardatta, who had gone to 
the royal city on business. It is significant that Rajasekhara uses the 
name of Panchala for the country of which Kannauj was the capital, 
although from its omission by Hiuen Tsang it may be inferred that it 
was not the popular designation of this kingdom at that time.2 Vajrayu- 
dha must have ascended that throne sometime about A.D. 770 as the 
Jain Harivamsa states that aking named Indrayudha ruled Kannauj 
(783-84) and he was succeeded by Chakrayudha and it scems that all the 
three monarchs ruled Kannauj in succession for it is difficult to find a 
vacant place for Vajrayudha except before Indrayudha.* From this it is 
clear that the country which now comprises the present district of Bijnor 
was once included in the kingdom of Kannauj and was occasionally called 
Panchala country. The rule of Chakrayudha, the last king of Kannauj, 
was cut short by the attack of Nagabhata II and the Pratihara dynasty 
came in to power in Kannauj and soon extended its swey to this tract 
which was then possibly known as Arya or Aryavarta* although there 
is no historical or any other sort of evidence to corroborate this. There 
is reference in the Sajan plates that because of his widespread conquests, 
around 812 A. D., Nagabhata’s empire extended to the north as far as 
Panchala® which indicates that his dominions included the tract now 
comprising the district of Bijnor. This tract continued to be under the 
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sway of the subsequent Gurjara-Pratihara rulers at least till the reign- 
of: king Bhoja IT (till 890 A. D.). His son, Mahendrapala, succeeded: 
him and continued to rule the empire created by his father and other 
predecessors but after him the Pratihara power began to decline till in 
Kannauj it was taken over by the Gahadayalas. There is mention in 
the Budaun inscription of Vodamyuta (a city) which is specifically 
described as the ‘ornament of the land of Panchala’ and is praised 
copiously in such a manner as leads to the belicf that it was the only 
important city of the Chandra dynasty. At that time the possession of 
Kannauj—undoubtedly the most important city in the Madhyadesa—was 
considered to be the greatest glory that a king could achieve. Silence 
regarding Kannauj in the records of this Chandra dynasty or any reference 
to Vodamyuta asthe ornament of Panchala imply that Kanyakubja (or 
Kannauj) may not have been included among their possessions.! This 
description of this city of Panchala points to the fact that during the 
transitional period between the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Gahadavalas, 
several small principalities sprang-up-and the so-called Chandra dynasty 
was probably nothing but a line of rulers.of a small kingdom which 
was formed in this tract (comprising the district of Bijnor) and it was in 
turn supplanted by the Gahadavalas. The last ruler of the Gahadavalas, 
Jayachandra, who ruled this tract was defeated by Muhammad Ghori 
in 1193-94 A.D.2 and after that it came under the sway of the 
sultans of Delhi. 


MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 


During the early days of the Dehli sultanate, the region covered by 
the present district of Bijnor formed.part.of the tract known as Katehr 
or Rohilkhand and as such the history of the latter may be more or less 
indentical with that of the former. It is also presumed that at the 
beginning of the 13th century much (if not the most) of the inhabited 
part of Bijnor was included in the single government of Budaun, later 
to have been divided between Sambhal and Budaun. 


Early Muslim Conquest 


Qutb-ud-din Aibak subjugated Budaun in 1197-98 but does not seem 
to have carried his arms as far north as Bijnor.S In 1202 he was forced 
to lead another expedition to Budaun where he defeated Lakhanpala, a 
prince of the Rastrakuta dynasty and made Iltutmish governor¢ who 
remained there till his accession to the throne in 1210. A little while 
later Qutb-ud-din subjugated all the country as far north asthe Siwaliks 
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atidtook Mandawar which is identifiable with the Mandawar in Bijnor 
district as it is expressly stated that it lay near the Siwalik hills: The: 
successive governors of Budaun exercised only a nominal sway over 
the remote parts of Katehr. The Katehriya Rajputs, who, with: the 
survivors of the Rashtrakuta family were creating trouble in this region, 
invited. another imperial attack which brought it back under the 
authority of Delhi, In 1227 A.D. Tliutmish led a large expedition to 
thisarea and severely punished the recalcitrant Katehriyas by conquering 
the whole of Katehr and capturing the Mandawar fortress (12.8 km, 
north of Bijnor). Perhaps during this expedition Ututmish built a 
mosque in Mandawar which still exists.* 


The weak rulers occupying the Delhi throne after the death of 
Iitutmish in 1235 seem to have hada disturbing effect on the Delhi 
authority which came tole flouted almost everywhere including the 
region occupied by the present district. In the trans-Gangetic area, the 
Katehriyas, from their stronghold at Ahichhatra, frequently raided the 
districts of Budaun and Sambhal.2 An, expedition led by the governor 
of Budaun in 1242 in which a number of Katehriyas were overthrown, 
was apparently ineffective, for in 1254 another attempt was made on larger 
scale. Led by Balban himself, the Delhi forces crossed the Ganga near 
Hardwar and advanced along the foot-hills to Bijnor as far as the 
Ramganga. The Katehriyas offered sustained resistance and killed one of 
Balban’s officers (perhaps Izzuddin Darmashi).? Although the chronicles 
state that they were punished in an exemplary manner, they were far from 
being effectively reduced+ and appeared with greater strength early in 
the reign of Balban, The success of Kishlu Khan, the governor of 
Meerut (who is reported to have ,reduced.a portion of Rohilkhand across 
the Ganga near Bijnor) could hardly be permanent. The only tangible 
result of his operations seemed to have been the establishment of a 
military out-post in Amroha, mentioned for the first time in the reign 
of Balban as an igta. This leads one to believe that the region of Sambhal 
remained of not much importance till the beginning of Balban’s reign 
as the country which it then covered was known as Amroha.é 


While Balban was busy in establishing order in the doab, news 
arrived of a fresh disturbance in Katehr and in the fiefs of Budaun 
and Amroha and it became difficult for the royal officers to keep order 
in the region, The king, having been exasperated at the recurring out- 
break of lawlessness, assembled a huge army and appeared before 
Katehr. In'his usual and relentless manner he ordered his five thousand 
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archers to plunder and set fire to the habitations of the rebellious 
Katehriyas and put to the sword every adult male. The punishment was 
inhumanly severe and calculated to strike terror in the hearts of the 
insurgents. Barani records in his Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi how “the blood 
of the rioters ran in streams; heaps of the slain were to be seen near 
every village and the stench of the dead reached as far as the Ganges”.} 
After this terrible carnage the woodcutters were detailed to clear out the 
jungle and roads were built to make the region readily accessible in case 
of any further trouble. Barani further records that from that day the /gtas 
of Baran, Amroha, Sambhal and ‘Karuri’ (Katchr) were rendered safe 
and permanently freed from trouble.2 


The peace and tranquillity thus brought about did not last long 
and during the nominal reigns of the weak successors of Balban, trouble 
again-marred the civil administration of the region. During the very 
second year of his reign (1290—95), Sultan Jalal-ud-din Firuz was forced 
to march towards Budaun to quell the rebellion of Malik Chhajju, the 
nephew of Balban. The advance guard of the royal army under Arkali 
Khan (the sultan’s son) proceeded towards Amroha while the sultan 
himself led another towards Budaun, The two armies faced each other 
on the banks of the Rahab (Ramganga) and in the ensuing encounter 
Malik Chhajju and all his compatriots were defeated and taken 
prisoners? Another event of considerable importance during his 
reign was the founding of the townof Jalalabad, an event which is 
supported by tradition alone. and’ has no documentary evidence to 
ensure its certainty. 


In the reign of Sultan Alauddin (1296-1315), a Mughal army 
consisting of about thiry or forty thousand horse under Ali Beg Gurgan, 
a descendant of Chingez Khan, entered India and passing through 
Bijnor¢ advanced into Amroha. The sultan immediately sent his 
veteran general, Malik Kafur, to resist the invading Mughals. With an 
equally strong army he marched towards Amroha and utterly routed the 
Mughals with terrible retribution.’ Amir Khusro (an eminent Persian 
poet of mediaeval India) has also given a considerable account of this 
period, particularly how Alauddin got angry with his son, Khizr Khan, at 
the instigation of one of his ambitious amirs® and deprived him of all 
the insignia of princehood. He was obliged to proceed to Amroha but 
the prince was permitted to keep the country between that town and the 
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hills as a hunting ground. Game was so numerous there that “ten 
antelope might be killed with a single arrow”! But the poet specifically 
mentions that the prince did not indulge in hunting or enjoying the 
abundance of game; instead he passed his days there in agony, being 
overtaken by the feeling of having been punished for no fault of his, 
Whatever may have been the state of the district then, it was rendered 
far worse in 1380 when Sultan Firuz Tughlaq attacked Katehr to avenge 
the treacherous murder of Saiyid Mohammad (the governor of Budaun) 
and his brother by Rai Kharku, the leading zamindar of Katehr.2 The 
Rai fled to the hills but the sultan laid the whole tract waste, converting 
all western Rohilkhand into a vast hunting preserve, ‘‘so that nothing 
but game lived there”.? After the conclusion of the expedition, he 
appointed Malik Khitab Afghan to Sambhal to prevent the recurrence 
of trouble and to hold the region under firm control. He himself 
proceeded to Katehr annually, obstensibly to hunt but in fact to strike 
terror into the hearts of the zamindars* 


After the death of Firuz, the empire fell into a state of chaos due 
to a civil war between the two. contending factions, By 1395, Nusrat 
Shah held Sambhal and a few other districts in the vicinity of his capital, 
Firozabad.6 His more powerful adversary, Muhammad Shah, was in 
possession of a part of Delhi and its suburbs but while the two forces 
were locked in fierce battle for ultimate mastery, the news of Timur's 
invasion arrived, quieting the two contenders. 


Timur’s Invasion 


After sacking Delhi, Timur’s left.it on December 31, 1398 and 
proceeded to the north. The right wing of his army, under his son, Pir 
Muhammad, crossed the Ganga at Firozpur (in the Muzaffarnagar 
district), landing in the neighbourhood of Bijnor ; meanwhile Timur 
reached somewhere about 15 kos from Firozpur, fell upon and defeated 
a large force which was coming down the river in forty-six boats and 
then making a detour he arrived at Tughlaqpur by crossing the river 
at a place not far from the Balawali ferry.¢ Here he was confronted 
by a force of 10,000 horse and foot under Mubarak Khan but his usual 
intrepidity and swiftness won him the day. The enemy fled headlong, 
leaving behind their camp and baggage and a great body of dead.? On 
the same day Timur proceeded north towards the Chandi hills with 
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only 500 horsemen and there defeated a large force under one Malik 
Shaikha, capturing the latter and much booty. When brought ‘before 
the conqueror he expired without uttering a single word.2 Timur men- 
tions in his memoirs that he fought two more battles in the vicinity .of 
this region and on each occasion he worsted his adversary with heavy 
punishment. His memoirs say that he found the warfare in the 
trackless forests of this region very distasteful and obtained very little 
profit in point of territory and money. There is, therefore, every reason 
to believe that Timur’s invasion was a mere raid sofar as this district 
was concerned and his forces, who made a stay of only three days, .could 
leave no lasting effect except a large number of the slain. 


On Timur’s departure, Nusrat Shah (who had escaped to the doab 
during the invasion) occupied the throne fora short period. Mahmud, 
who succeeded him, was not a man of great personal merit and it was 
during his feeble reign that the power was divided among influential 
nobles, the most prominent being Khizr Khan, the governor of Multan* 
In 1407 A. D. Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the general ‘confusion prevailing in Delhi and marched 
against it with a large force, Sambhal was then held by Asad ‘Khan 
Lodi, who surrendered it after only two days’ resistance and the country 
was placed in the charge of Tatar Khan, a Jaunpur noble.5 -But the 
occupation proved shortlived as Ibrahim Shah was forced to march back 
to his own capital to avert a threatened attack by Zafar Khan of 
Gujarat, Mahmud Shah hurriedly recaptured Sambhal and placed it 
again under its former governor.* The sultan did not seem to have made 
any effort to check the rising power-of Khizr Khan, who was progres- 
sively becoming a potential danger to, him; instead he busied himself in 
amusements and hunting in the jungles around the present district. The 
affairs of the State fell into the greatest disorder.? Eventually his 
passion for the chase cost him his life as he contracted an illness in the 
jungles of Katehr in 1412 A. D. and died soon after.* The nobles 
selected Daulat Khan Lodi as his successor, who seems to have brought 
this part of the country under his strict sway in 1414 by securing the 
submission of Rai Har Singh, a Hindu chieftain of Katehr.? Imme- 
diately before his overthrow by Khizr Khan inthe month of Zilhij of 
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that year, the latter marched against Sambhal and after pillaging and 
devastating the place, went to Delhi which Daulat Khan defended for 
four months.! The crown remained in Khizr Khan’s possession till 
his death in 1421 A. D. The new ruler immediately paid attention to 
the disturbed region of Katehr and sent Taj-ul-Mulk to reduce Har Singh. 
He crossed the Ganga and Yamuna and pursued Har Singh from Aonla 
along the Ramganga as far asthe hills north of Bijnor, who humbly 
submitted and agreed to pay tribute. The submission was but brief as 
only four years later (1418) Har Singh not only withdrew the payment of 
tribute but ravaged the borders of Budaun and Sambhal. Once again 
Taj-ul-Mulk was sent to obtain his submission who when pressed, retired to 
the jungles of Aonla and from there to the hills of Kumaon. After having 
acquired much booty the sultan’s forces returned to Delhi.? It seems that 
after their return Har Singh came out of his retreat and again unfurled the 
standard of resistance, necessitating in 1419 the personal march of the sul- 
tan, who with a Jarge army crossed the Ramganga and devastated Sambhal. 
It appears the expedition failed to subdue the insurgents, as in the following 
year yet another expedition had to be sent against Har Singh who then agreed 
to pay tribute. That he becamesubservient after this is doubtful.? Inspite 
of these recurring devastations, Khizr Kihan’s successor, Mubarak Shah, 
had to senda fresh expedition to Katehr early in his reign (1423) and 
had to be content only with the payment of revenue. An agreement 
was reached by which Har Singh’s son entered the service of the 
sultan, although in the following year the latter found it advisable to 
send yet another expedition against Har Singh, who paid homage and 
was imprisoned for a few days in default of the payment of revenue but 
was released soon after on making payment.* In 1430 A.D., Saiyid 
Salim (a dependant of Khizr Khan) had been given Amroha and the 
country adjacent to it, this region appearing to have remained under 
the control of his sons for sometime. His elder son, Saiyid Khan, was 
one of those who conspired with Allahadad Khan Lodi (governor of 
Sambhal) in 1434 against the powerful minister, Sarwar-ul-Mulk and 
put him to death in Delhi. He received a substantial reward and the 
title of Majlis-i-Ali Saiyid Khan from Muhammad Shah (grandson of 
Khizr Khan) who was then on the throne; but it appears that he received 
some other place in exchange for Amroha which was assigned to 
Malik Chaman who also received the title of Ghazi-ul-Mulk.? 


After the death of Muhammad Shah his imbecile son, Alauddin 
Alam Shah, ascended the throne but his authority over the nobles was only 
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nominal. Sambhal was still held by the Lodis, which now governed by 
Darya Khan Lodi, a brother of Allahadad Khan Lodi, a former governor 
of that place.t Bahlul Lodi occupied the throne in 1451 and Alauddin 
Alam Shah had to remain content with the small province of Budaun. 
In 1452, while Bahlul was away in Deobalpur, the disaffected nobles 
of the dethroned sultan, Alauddin Alam Shah, invited Sultan Mahmud 
of Jaunpur, who proceeded towards Delhi with a large force. Darya 
Khan Lodi (the governor of Sambhal) first threw in his fortunes with 
Mahmud but repenting soon after, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Bahlul, who confirmed him inthe possession of Sambhal.2 After the 
victory over Mahmud, Darya Khan waited upon the sultan and made him 
a present of seven parganas,? Nevertheless Darya Khan continued 
shifting his loyalties between Bahlul and the rulers of Jaunpur and was 
replaced by Mubarak Khan, who was defeated by Husain Shah, so that 
not only Budaun but Sambhal also passed fora short while into the 
hands of the eastern king.4 With the extinction of the Sharqi dynasty 
at the close of 1479 A. D., this district was restored to the Delhi 
kingdom and nothing is heard. of the area covered by this district till 
1491 when Sultan Sikandar Lodi marched against Katehr to root out 
the united opposition of the local zamindars.* This sultan appears to 
have remained in the neighbourhood of the district for about four years 
from 1499 A. D., attending to the affairs of state and playing chaugan. 
The chase seems to have been his main attraction® though the 
inherent turbulence of the inhabitants of Bijnor necessitated close 
supervision. Qasim Sambhali still held Sambhal when Babar arrived in 
Agra in 1526.7 


The Afghan element was predominant in this region till 1526 as 
the Mughal forces sent there imtediatély after the conquest at Panipat 
were forced to evacuate it. About 1529, prince Humayun Mirza was 
allotted the fief of Sambhal which he held till his accession to the 
throne of Delhi in 1530.8 Sambhal was now conferred on Mirza 
Askari, the younger brother of the new emperor.® About this 
time a petition of supplication came from Qasim Sambhalito the effect 
that Baban, a rebel chiet, who had not yet acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the emperor, had collected a huge force and had besieged the fort of 
Sambhal.!° The emperor immediately sent a huge force under Amir 
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Kittal Beg and Mulla Qasim against the rebel relieving the besieged fort 
from imminent danger of defeat and devastation. Qasim Sambhali 
delayed the surrender of the fort from day today and the imperial 
officers sent him to court by force. The Mughal occupation of this 
region did not last long and in 1539 Haibat Khan Niazi and other 
Afghans drove all the Mughals out of Avadh and Rohilkhand and 
captured Sambhal. Some time later he joined hands with Sher Shah 
when he was involved in a struggle against Humayun. After defeating 
him, Sher Shah entrusted Nasir Khan with the task of recovering 
Sambhal, But his tyrannical and obnoxious administration made him 
greatly disliked by the inhabitants of the place, who complained to the 
new emperor about his disposition. He was replaced by Masnad Ali Isa 
Khan Kalkapur, a man of proved merit and distinction. “Enlist five 
thousand new cavalry” commanded the emperor, “for the sarkar of 
Sambhal is full of disaffected and riotous people, and the cultivators of 
that sarkar are for the most part rebellious.........".4 And certainly he 
ruled the conitumacious inhabitants of this region with an iron hand 
compelling them to cut down the “jungles which afforded them safe 
refuge.2, He was succeeded by. Taj Khan Kirani, who became notorious 
during the reign of Islam Shah as the perpetrator of the treacherous 
murder of Khwas Khan, the faithful servant of Sher Shah. This chief- 
tain had become estranged from Islam Shah when he wasa prince and 
in subsequent years his feelings developed inio hatred, mostly due 
to Islam Shah’s suspicious behaviour. In sheer disgust, Khwas Khan 
was driven in rebellion to Mewar from where he proceeded to Sirhind 
and then to Bijnor, ravaging the. parganas at the foot of the hills.* On 
promise of pardon, Khwas Khan surrendered to Taj Khan, who 
immediately put him todeath at the command of his royal patron.4 
After the death of Islam Shah, the whole of Rohilkhand and particularly 
the region covering this district appears to have relapsed into a state of 
utter confusion and disorder without any vestige of civil government. 
Historical records hardly give any connected account of this region till 
about the accession of Akbar in 1556, 


At the beginning of Akbar’s reign the district and its neighbourhood 
appear to have been infiltrated by the Afghans. Ali Quli Khan, having 
received the title of Khan Zaman, was sent to the region with an army 
to chase out Shadi Khan, an Afghan cheif. But when Khan Zaman was 
preparing for the combat, the news arrived that Hemu was marching 
posthaste to relieve Delhi. So he gave up the idea of subjugating the 
Afghans for the time being and marched towards Delhi. This region 
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appears to have fallen under Mughal domination, as in 1566 the rebellion 
of the Mirzas (the relatives of Akbar) took place, an event connecting 
this district with the history of the imperial court, Following the example 
set by their grandfather, Ulugh Mirza (a descendant of Timur) who had 
created much trouble during the reign of Humayun, Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza and Mohammad Husain Mirza, in complicity with their father, 
Mohammad Sultan Mirza, to whom Akbar had granted the pargana 
of Azampur (corresponding io modern Bushia), rose in revolt when the 
emperor was in Punjab campaigning against Mirza Mohammad Hakim, 
his own brother. The Mirzas ravaged Bijnor but on being resisted by the 
local inhabitants, turned eastward to join Ali Quli Khan Khan Zaman, 
who was already in revolt in eastern Avadh and Jaunpur. Disagreement 
with Khan Zaman forced the Mirzas to march towards Malwa, from 
where they went on and captured Gujarat. Later, having been dislodged 
from Gujarat, [brahim Husain and some other Mirzas were once again 
heard of in Azampur in 1573, causing great consternation among the 
local zamindars who, with the weak.and inactive governor, Muin-ud-din 
Khan Farankhudi, shut themselves up in Sambhal.t To avoid a possible 
attack on Delhi by Husain Khan, the governor of Kani and Gola was 
detailed to check the onward march of the Mirzas. Husain Khan 
reached Sambhal in one day by forced marches, passing through Bareilly 
to relieve the besieged garrison at Sambhal. He urged them on to 
immediate action but they refused to move.2 The matter assumed 
alarming proportions when, the news arrived that the Mirzas had 
plundered Amroha and were prepating for a major assault. Husain 
Khan Tukriya, being convinced of the danger, immediately separated 
himself from the cowardly local Amirs and fell upon the Mirzas with 
his already depleted force, obliging them to cross the Ganga and pass 
into the Punjab by the Gurmukhtesar ferry.3 The peace thus restored 
could not last very long for the military rebellion which broke out in 
Jaunpur under Arab Bahadur had the most disquieting effect on this 
region. After a chequered career the insurgent leader was defeated in 
Avadh from where he turned towards Rohilkhand in 1582. Sambhal was 
then held by Hakim Ain-ul-Mulk who drove Arab Bahadur to the hills 
of Kumaon, from where he occasionally raided the northern paris of 
this district. Eventually in 1587, he ventured as far south as Sherkot, 
where he was overtaken and killed by the servants of Nur Abul-Fateh, 
who held that pargana at the time.* 


Imperial Administration 


The fiscal records preserved in the Ain-i-Akbari afford valuable 
information about the general condition of the district in that period. In 
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the territorial division of Akbar, which came as a prelude to his revenue 
reorganisation, the entire district of Bijnor fell in the sirkar of Sambhal 
in the subah or province of Avadh. The tract was divided into fifteen 
parganas and most of the present parganas, with the exception of 
Daranagar, Afzalgarh and Barhapura, are to be found in the list given 
in the Ain-i-Akbari either in the same name as borne now or in other 
easily recognisable ones.1_ Bijnor was known by its present name and 
included a part of Daranagar. It had a cultivated area of 60,362 
bighas and was assessed at a land revenue of 33,55,465 dams and 
inhabited mainly by Tagas and Brahmanas. They were expected to supply 
a contingent of 50 horse and 500 foot.2 The rest of Daranagar was 
comprised of Jhalu, a Jat pargana, which had 26,795 bighas under 
cultivation, paid a land revenue of 2,37,809 dams and afforded a 
fighting force of 50 horse and 400 foot. Mandawar was owned by the 
Bais, the only Rajput zamindars mentioned in the whole district; it paid 
12,56,995 dams on 65,710 bighas, the military contingent being 25 cavalry 
and 300 infantry. Chandpur then included most of modern Burhapur 
as well as the existing pargana_of that, name. It paid a land revenue 
of 4,31,071 dams on a cultivated area of 87)273 bighas; the landholders 
were Jats and Tagas and provide a force of 50 cavalry and 200 infantry. 
Bashta was then made up of two mahals, Ga: daur and Azampur, a 
goodly portion of the latter (as probably of all those mahals which fringed 
the southern border) lying in Moradabad. Gandaur had 18,576 bighas 
under tillage, was assessed at 7,51,520 dams and Azampur paid 23,89,478 
dams on 55,467 bighas; the owners in both cases were Tagas who 
furnished 60 cavalry and 500 infantry. The present Najibabad tahsil 
contained the mahals of Kiratpur, Akbarabad and Jalalabad, the last 
being conterminous with the Najibabad.pargana which is not supposed 
to have stretched as far as the Chandi hills. Jalalabad was then mainly 
dominated by Jats who paid a revenue of 14,70,072 dams on cultivated 
land of 49,393 bighas and contributed 25 horse and 100 foot. The 
holders of Akbarabad are not specified in the Ain-i-Akbari Jats and Tagas 
inhabited Kiratpur, the former paying 6,40,264 dams on 53,791 bighas, _ 
the local levies being 50 horse and 200 foot; the revenue due from the 
latter was 9,00,496 dams, the cultivated area 80,973 bighas and the 
military force 20 horse and 200 foot. The old mahals of Nagina and 
Islamabad now constitute the whole of tahsil Nagina. Afzalgarh did 
not then exist under its present name and whatever portion of it was 
cultivated formed part of Nagina. The zamindars of Nagina were Ahirs, 
who contributed a fighting force of 50 horse and 500 foot and paid 
26,47,242 dams on 99,233 bighas. Islamabad was either too small or far 
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less developed as ithad a cultivated area of only 25,261 bighas, paid 
a revenue of 3,46,348 dams and provided a contingent equal to that 
of Nagina. The pargana of Dhampur was then and for nearly three 
centuries afterwards known as Sherkot. Though the cultivated area was 
only 19,870 bighas, the revenue demand was no less than 49,21,051 dams, 
the zamindars providing no fewer than 100 cavalry and 1,000 foot. The 
mahats of Seohara and Sahaspur now constitute the existing pargana of 
Seohara. It is thought that a portion of Sahaspur formed a part of 
district Moradabad. Both were owned by the Tagas who afforded a force 
of 100 horse and 700 foot, cultivated an area of 82,789 bighas and paid 
revenue amounting 22,78,036 dams. The remaining mahal of Nihtaur 
was also a Taga mahal, the area under tillage being 35,975 bighas, the 
revenue 17,38,160 dams and the local contingent 50 horse and 300 foot. 


The details given above are very suggestive. The total area under 
tillage was 4,75,918 acres, surprisingly high considering the paucity 
of facilities and incentives then afforded to the cultivators. It is also 
remarkable as this region, of all the.neighbouring provinces, remained a 
scene of constant warfare, citherin the form of insurrections or invasions 
by an ambitious prince or a’ disaffected noble. This might have been due 
to the peaceful and organised administration of Akbar which, besides 
consolidating the weak and crumbling parts of the empire, afforded 
encouragement to agriculturisis. Of the whole dirtrict, the central 
parganas were the most highly cultivated and the military force of 
680 cavalry and 5,400 infantry testifies to the density and strength of the 
Taga and Jat population, The amount of revenue paid by this district 
also reflects the general prosperity of the people. In addition to the 
revenue, a considerable sum was paid by the people as _ cesses 
(sayurghal). 


The district, with the rest of Katehr, appears to have remained 
tranquil for a considerable period after the strong and peaceful adminis- 
tration of Akbar came to an end as no contemporary historian mentions 
any outbreaks or associates this district with any disquietude. The 
peaceful flow of life here continued till about the end of Aurangzeb’s reign 
when the seeds of disintegration had taken firm root in every chink-of 
the administration. : 

The district continued to be administered from Sambhal 
through the agency of a deputy, the rulers of this rich government 
being favoured nobles who resided permanently at court. The Katehriya 
Rajputs appear to have maintained some sort of power, as in 1624 Raja 
Ram, a Rajput leader, incurred the emperor’s displeasure on account 
of his bold attack on the terai region and the oppression which he let 
loose. He was defeated and killed by Rustam Khan Dakhini who 
founded the city of Moradabad in 1625 and who continued to hold 
this region till 1658 when he was defeated and killed at Samogarh in 
a battle between Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh. His jagir was then 
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granted to a pardoned rebel, Mohammad Qasim Khan, Mir Atish. 
After this nothing is heard of this region till much after Aurangzeb’s 
death. 


Mopurn Prrrap 


On the eve of Aurangzeb’s death, the area comprising the present 
district of Bijaor formed part of the sirkar of Sambhal in the subah of 
Delhi and was held in jagir by Qamar-ud-din Khan, the imperial vizir.? 


The Rohillas 


During the reign of Bahadur Shah (1707-1712), Daud Khan, an 
Afghan slave, who originally belonged to Roh in Afghanistan, deserted 
his masier, Shah Alam Khan, came to India and took up service in the 
territory known as Katehr in the Moradabad district under a local chief 
named Mudar Shah of Madhkar.* About this time some followers of 
Daud Khan had settled down in Bijnor.* On behalf of his new master, 
Daud Khan fought against the ruler of Bankoli (in the present Bareilly 
district) where he captured a handsome Jat boy (7 or 8 years of age), con- 
verted him io Islam, named him Ali Muhammad Khan and adopted him 
as his son.5 In 1721 Daud Khan was put to death by Raja Debi Chand 
of Kumaon for his treachery.° Ali Muhammad Khan now assumed 
leadership of the local Afghans who were commonly known as Rohillas 
and in 1722 enrolled himself as a jamadar in the personal force of Azmat 
Ullah Khan, the imperial faujdar of Moradabad.? In 1737-1738, 
Ali Muhammad Khan led an expedition sent by Qamar-ud-din Khan for 
the overthrow of Saiyid Saifuddin Khan of Jansath (in Muzaffarnagar 
district). In the ensuing batile ihe Afghan columns secured a signal 
victory for the imperial forces and the title of nawab with the privilege 
of naubat® (announcement of arrival or departure of a dignitary, 
generally by beat of kettledrum) was conferred on Ali Muhammad Khan 
who was also granted a reduction in the revenue payable by him. 


In the confusion that followed the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, 
Ali Muhammad Khan declared himself to be independent and to augment 
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his possession started rampaging in this region.1 On being apprised 
of his excesses, Qamar-ud-din Khan, the vizir, who also held Bijnor in 
fief, directed bis deputy, Raja Harnand Arora, to expel the Rohilla chief 
from the imperial territories encroached upon.2 But in the battle that 
took place on April 5, 1741, near the village of Asalatpur Jarai, on the 
river Aril, the Raja and his son, Moti Ram, were defeated and killed 
by the Rohillas,? who seized the bulk of Sambhal+ including Bijnor, 
Moradabad, Shahabad, Shahjahanpur and several parganas of Bareilly, 
except the town.5 


Instead of avenging the wrong, the vizir sought to placate Ali 
Muhammad Khan in order to consolidate his own position.6 He 
despatched a force from Delhi under the command of his son, Mir 
Mannu, apparently to chastise the Rohillas but when Mir Mannu reached 
Daranagar (in this district) he met Ali Muhammad Khan and agreed to 
accept the hand of his daughter for himself and the offer to pay an 
annual tribute to the emperor.?.| In return the Rohillas were allowed to 
retain Sambhal, including Bijnor...An imperial firman followed appoin- 
ting Ali Muhammad Khan as the lawful governor of Katehr, which was 
named ‘‘the land of the Ruhelas’’.® According to a contemporary writer, 
it was from this time that he rose to figure amongst the princes 
of Hindustan. ® 


Ali Muhammad Khan now set upon the task of raising his military 
strength by enrolling Afghan immigrants who had settled in this region 
and by 1742 he was able to mobilise an army of thirty to forty thousand 
Rohillas.1° The rising power of the Rohillas posed a threat to Safdar 
Jang, the nawab of Avadh, who ultimately persuaded the emperor, 
Muhammad Shah, to lead an expedition) to crush the Rohillas.13 On 
May 14, 1745, an army jointly led by the emperor and Safdar Jang, 
defeated the Rohillas in Budaun and carried Ali Muhammad Khan to 
Delhi as a state” prisoner. But Ali Muhammad Khan was released 
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shortly after on the intervention of Qamar-ud-din Khan and appointed 
governor of Sarhind in Punjab. 


When Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India in 1748, Ali Muhammad 
left Sarhind and repaired to Rohilkhand? where the local Afghans 
rallied round him in active support. He was able to mobilise a large 
force with which he crossed the Ganga at Daranagar on March | and 
annexed Nagal, Jalalabad, Dhampur and Sherkot.? The remainder of 
the district was conquered for him by Najib Khan, another Rohilla chief, 
to whom Ali Muhammad Khan gave the Jalalabad* tract in jagir. 
Although Ali Muhammad once again became master of Rohilkhand, he 
did not live long to enjoy the fruits of his triumph as he died on 
September 25, 1748.5 


The confusion and instability in which he left the Rohilla territory 
made it difficult for his son and successor, Sadullah Khan, to have a 
peaceful time. Taking advantage of the chaotic conditions, Safdar Jang 
urged Qutb-ud-din (whose father had formerly received from emperor 
Muhammad Shah the military command of the region) to invade Rohil- 
khand but the siep ended in. disaster as Qutb-ud-din was killed by the 
Rohillas under Dunde Khan at Dhampur.¢ Safdar Jang then incited 
Qaim Khan, the Bangash nawab of Farrukhabad, who attacked them 
in 1749 with a large force but was killed in action.7 


The campaign against the Rohillas was discontinued when news of 
a fresh invasion by Ahmad Shah Abdali reached the court. Safdar Jang 
made peace with the Rohillas who were allowed to retain their lands 
subject to regular payment of revenue to the emperor.“ The Rohilla 
principality, was divided among the sons of Ali Muhammad Khan, Bijnor 
going to the joint share of Sadullah Khan and Allah Yar Khan.” But 
their dissensions prompted Hafiz Rahmat Khan (Sadullah Khan’s father- 
in-law, who had emerged as the most important leader of the Rohillas) 
to strike a fresh compromise according to which Bijnor went to Dunde 
Khan and Sadullah Khan received a pension of eight lakh rupees.}© 
Allah ¥ar Khan died in 1754 to be followed by Sadullah Khan after ten 
years both being victims of consumption. Dunde Khan gave his daughter 
in marriage to Najib Khan which added to the prestige of the latter. 
In a short time Najib Khan figured prominenily ai the imperial court 
and was appointed mir bakhshi (paymaster general) with the title of 
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Najib-ud-daula about 1755, the yearin which he founded the town of 
Najibabad (which became the headquarters of his jagir in the district) 
and erected in tahsil Najibabad the stone fort of Pathargarh, 


The Marathas 


Soon after, differences arose between Najib-ud-daula and Ghazi- 
ud-din ‘Imad-ud-Mulk’ (the then vizir) who, backed by the Maratha 
power, removed Najib-ud-daula from his post and drove him to Najiba- 
bad. In July, 1759 the Marathas embarked upon a scheme to crush 
Najib-ud-daula permanently. On hearing this Najib-ud-daula left his 
family and treasure at Najibabad with his son, Zabita Khan, and 
entrenched himself at Shukartal (in Muzaffarnagar district).? Realising 
the futility of attempting a sicge, Dattaji Sindhia, the Maratha com- 
mander-in-chief, resolved to make a diversion. At his orders his deputy, 
Govind Ballal, after hustling a Rohilla contingent at Sabalgarh, a fortress 
10 miles north-west of Najibabad, made a sudden dash with 10,000 light 
cavalry for Jalalabad, 2 miles south-west of Najibabad.4 Meanwhile, 
Najib’s Rohilla kinsmen, Sadullah Khan, Hafiz Rahmat Khan and 
Dunde Khan assembled in the vicinity of Sabalgarh. Overwhelmed by 
this confederacy, Govind Ballal marched away in a south-westerly direc- 
tion. From Shukartal Najib solicited help from other Rohilla chiefs 
and Sbuja-ud-daula, the nawab of Avadh. When their combined forces 
were on the way to Shukartal, they learnt that a Maratha army had 
crossed the Ganga and was advancing towards Najibabad.6 So 4,000 
Rohillas under Mulla Sardar were quickly detached to oppose the 
Marathas. Shuja-ud-daula, himself having crossed the Ramganga on 
November J, 1759, hastened to Chandpur and then to Haldaur? (both 
places in tahsil Bijnor). While encamping, at Haldaur, Shuja-ud-daula 
sent his advance guard of a 10,000 strong under his two commanders, 
Anup Giri and Umrao Giri, with orders to chastise the Marathas 
wherever they could be found. In the course of a month the Marathas 
ransacked a large number of villages in the region covering the district 
of Bijnor. The Rohillas failed to offer any effective resistance to the 
Marathas who were subsequently driven back by Shuja-ud-daula’s 
troops, ® 


After the defeat of the Marathas in 1761 at Panipat, Najib-ud- 
daula was confirmed as mir bakhshi at the imperial court. In the 
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meantime nothing disturbed Bijnor except in 1764 when the Sikh 
marauders of the Punjab, during one of their many raids, crossed the 
Ganga and ravaged all the territory to the east as far asthe town of 
Nihtaur (in this district). Najib-ud-daula was away at Delhi and Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan was unable to reach the district before the Sikhs had 
withdrawn.! Najib died on october 31, 1770,2 and was laid to rest 
at Najibabad. His son, Zabita Khan, succeeded to his estates but he 
was not destined to live in peace. In December, 1771, the Marathas 
accompanied by the Mughal emperor, Shah Alam II and his troops 
under Najaf Khan, attacked Zabita Khan who took to flight. The 
Marathas in rapid pursuit of the Rohillas invested the fort of 
Pathargarh in the beginning of March, 1772. The emperor himself 
arrived there, encamping some four miles west of Najibabad. The fort 
was strong but sufficient provisions had not been laid in and it 
accommodated the wives and children of fugitive Rohilla leaders. After 
a fortnight’s exchange of fire, old Sultan Khan, who commanded it, 
offered to capitulate ifthe lives and family honour of the garrison 
were assured.+ 


The Marathas at once accepted the offer and on March 16, 1772, 
Pathargarh was vacaied. ‘‘The Marathas took their stand atthe gate 
of the fort. At first the poorer people came out; they were stripped 
and searched and let off almost naked. The rich people threw caskets 
full of gems and money from the ramparts into the wet ditch for 
concealing them, Many noble. Afghan families, after coming out of the 
hands of the Marathas, sought asylum within the circuit of the imperial 
halting place. But the plunderers of the camp and the Turani Mughals 
robbed them of the clothing on their persons which even the Marathas 
had spared, and they dragged away the women by the hands towards 
their own tents’’.> But they were rescued by Najaf Khan who sent them 
away to the district of Muzaffarnagar.® 


The Marathas defaced the workmanship of Najib-ud-daula’s tomb 
and spent twenty days in seizing the property found in Pathargarh 
and digging out the buried treasure. Spies had reported to them that 
the inmates had thrown their riches into the wet ditch. Asit was very 
deep, they drained it by drawing off a canal from it to a neighbouring 
stream and thus recovered the treasure.? A quarrel soon broke out 
between the.two allies, the emperor andthe Marathas over the division 
of the spoils of victory. The Marathas were charged with 
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breach of the agreement made at the beginning of the campaign. On 
imperial side it was alleged that ‘the faithless Marathas had seized 
all the artillery and treasure of Zabita Khan, as well as his elephants, 
horses and other property, and offered only a worthless fraction to the 
Emperor”. A last the patience of the emperor was worn out and on 
May 3, 1772, ‘‘harsh altercations broke out between him and the envoys 
of the Marathas, and the latter went away in anger’’.2 However, on 
May 11, an agreement was reached through the aid of Sindhia and of 
the property officially seized at Pathargarh, half was given to the 
emperor, one fourth to the Peshwa and the remaining quarter was 
divided among the Maratha commanders but the elephants, cash and 
jewels remained unshared. ‘The emrperor’s demand was for money and 
Sindhia promised him two lakhs of rupees. But this was only a fraction 
in value of what had been seized. Asa Maratha agent reported from 
Nagina on May 9, lakhs and lakhs of rupees worth of booty was appro- 
priated by the Maratha officers without crediting it either to the Peshwa 
or to the emperor.? From the account books of the Peshwas, an exact 
and detailed statement of the Maratha y.ains at Pathargarh is available. 
The total value of the gold and silver ofvall, kinds (including coins) was 
ten lakhs of rupees. Also, 2,298 horses were found, of which 1,043 were 
given to the emperor. Arms and ainunitions amounted to 3 large 
cannon, 2 Jazails,7 Zamburaks, 1,842 cannon-balls, 100 rockets and 
530 maunds of powder.* 

The fugitive Zabita Khan now went.to the terai jungles at the foot 
of the Himalayas and met Hafiz Rahmat Khan and other Rohilla chiefs 
who were hiding there. His.appeal to them for aid in recovering 
his patrimony having fallen on deaf—ears, he once again solicited the 
help of Shuja-ud-daula againstrithe sMarathas.* At Shuja-ud-daula’s 
intervention peace was made between Zabita Khan and the Marathas. 
The latter withdrew from Rohilkhand and Zabita Khan was restored 
to Najibabad.°.| The empcror began his return journey from Najibabad 
to Delhi at the end of May, 1772, by way of Nihtaur, Sherkot and 
Seohara? (all places in tahsil Dhampur). In June, 1772, a treaty was 
made between the Rohillas and Shuja-ud-daula (which the British 
commander, Robert Barker, witnessed) by which the Rohillas agreed 
to pay Shuja-ud-daula Rs 40 lakhs on his obliging the Marathas to 
retire from Renilkhand “either by peace or war.”’* 
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Fall of che Ruhillas 


In the winter of 1772-1773, the Marathas marched into Rohilkhand 
once again but on an intimidating movement by the nawab’s army, 
which was accompanied by a detachment of the Company’s troops, the 
Marathas withdrew hastily and were soon recalled to their bases in 
central India due to internal dissensions at Poona. Shuja-ud-daula 
demanded the stipulated indemnity from the Rohillas and repeatedly 
wrote to Hafiz Rahmat Khan to pay the amount due but when his 
demand was not met he invaded Rohilkhand wiih the help of the 
British on April 17, 1774.' ‘The Rohillas resisted the invasion but were 
badly routed in a fierce battle on April 23, 1774, Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
himself being killed.2. The remnant of the Rohilla army under Faiz 
Ullah Khan, the eldest son of Ali Muhammad Khan, fled by way of 
Najibabad to Laldang (at the foot of the Garhwal mountains) and 
from there prepared to take possession of Pathargarh.® But before he 
could proceed, the allied troops arrived near Pathargarh on August 26 
and Shuja-ud-daula annexed Zabita Khan’s forts of Najibabad 
and Pathargarh, + 
Avadh Rule 

Thus the whole of Rohilkhand caine into the possession of Shuja- 
ud-daula who appionted Sidi Muhammad Bashir Khan faujdar of 
‘ Najibabad and commandant of the forts.§ The latter was also honoured 
by the bestowal on him of the insignia of the Fish (mahi-maratib) and 
the privilege of having naubat as well asa fringed palanquin.®¢ The 
faujdar made Paihargarh his headquarters with a garrison of 5,000 
cavalry and 10,000 infantry.?\ For purposes of revenue collection the 
conquered territory was divided into three, parts and was farmed out to 
three personages, one of whom was Sidi Muhammad Bashir Khan 
for an annual sum of sixty-five lakhs of rupees.* Under the new 
dispensation Najitabad became a flourishing centre of the cotton industry. 
Avariety of cotton and silk products, finished and complete, was from 
there transported by land to Surat and Calcutta and front there shipped to 
Persia, East Asia and Europe.? 

On October 7, 1774, Faiz Ullah Khan entered into a treaty with 
Shuja-ud-daula, under which he was left only with the Rampur? district. 
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About this time nearly 18,000 Rohillas were driven out of Bijnor into 
the doab. Subsequently together with the Sikhs, they flocked to the 
standard of the banished Zabita Khan and made occasional raids on 
Bijnor but were repulsed in Rohilkhand by Mirza Muhammad Qasim 
Khan,? the amil of Asaf-ud-daula (the son and successor of Shuja-ud- 
daula). Another incident connected with the history of Bijnor during 
the reign of Asaf-ud-daula was the revolution at Rampur, resulting in 
the deposition and murder of Muhammad Ali Khan (the eldest son of 
Faiz Ullah Khan) by his brother Ghulam Muhammad in 1794. This 
necessitated armed intervention and after ihe defeat of the Rampur 
troops in the Bareilly district by the combined forces of the British and 
Asaf-ud-daula, Ghulam Muhammad fled to the foot-hills. The allied 
forces took up the pursuit, passing through Rehar, a town in tahsil 
Nagina, with the result that Ghulam Muhammad made his submission.* 


Cession of the District 


Asaf-ud-daula died in 1797 and was. succeeded by Wazir Ali who, 
after a short rule, was replaced by Saadat Ali Khan. The mounting debt 
on account of the maintenance of British forces led to the surrender of 
the whole of Rohilkhand (including Bijnor) to the British by the treaty 
of November 10, 1801.4 At that time ‘the present district of Bijnor 
formed part of Moradabad district. In 1803-04 Bijnor was visited by 
a severe famine. 


In February 1805 lawlessness became rampant in Bijnor when 
Amir Khan (a Rohilla free booter, born and bred in Sambhal) then 
serving under Holkar was sent to foment trouble in Rohilkhand in his 
master’s interest. He raided this region'marching by way of Moradabad 
and Kashipur and reached Tajpur, a town in tahsil Dhampur, where he 
stayed for a week and sacked it. But on the approach of Smith, the Eng- 
lish general. He fled again to Kashipur, subsequently devolving upon 
Sherkot, Dhampur and Nagina. Advancing further with the remnants 
of his army, now reduced to two or three thousand sabres, Amir Khan 
made forced marches through Najibabad and Kiratpur (both places in 
this district). At the latter place he halted to collect his scattered troopers 
but Smith arrived there and a skirmish ensued between the out-posts of 
the two armies. As Amir Khan found that his opponents were too strong 
for him, he gave up all hope of eluding them and with the object of tiring 
them out as far as possible, escaped by way of Sherkot to Afzalgarh. But 
the British force followed rapidly and on March 2, 1805, brought the 
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taiders to bay. Amir Khan ultimately retired hastily to Rehar and ftom 
there to the Moradabad district.! In 1812 the British allowed Zabita 
Khan's son, Muin-ud-din (generally known as Bambu Khan) then living 
in Bareilly, to returnto his paternal estate of Najibabad with a monthly 
pension of Rs 5,000.? 


In 1817, Bijnor region was detached from the Moradabad district 
and was constituted into a separate district with headquarters at Nagina. 
In 1824 the district headquarters was shifted to Bijnor. 


In 1837-38 the district once again suffered a serious famine. 


Struggle of 1857-58 


News about the launching of an organised struggle for freedom at 
Meerut reached Bijnor on May 13, 1857, causing excitement and unrest 
among the people of the district. Precautions were taken by the British 
authorities to ensure the enforcement of law and order.’ In spite of this, 
disturbances took place on May 16, within 8 miles of Bijnor, in the 
villages of Jhal and Olenda in pargana, Daranagar to be followed by an 
attack on the village of Shahbazpur Khaddar.+ On the same day 
Rs 16,000 of the land revenue sent by Chaudhuri Pratap Singh of Tajpur 
was received and deposited .into the treasury. The dak courier of Kari 
Sahib was looted in the Rauli Ghat; 10 miles north-west of Bijnor. The 
magistrate, (Shakespear) scnt requisitions for aid to the principal land- 
holders, recalled all the Indian soldiers on leave and started recruitment 
of sowars. He also directed Chaudhri Nain Singh (a zamindar) of Bijnor 
to keep a vigil in the night and to. secure the protection of the city. The 
officials were divided into two groups, the first under Rahmat Khan (a 
deputy collector) who patrolled during the night; the second led by Mir 
Turlab Ali, the tahsildar of Bijnor. These patrol parties took particular 
care of the prison and the treasury, because disorder was prevailing every 
where and every minute was potent with danger’ for the authorities. It 
posed a threat on May 18, when a Company of the 29th Native Infantry 
passed through Bijnor on its way from Saharanpur to Moradabad. The 
departure of the soldiers was followed by the arrival at Najibabad from 
Roorkee of some 300 Sappers and Miners who met the self-styled nawab, 
Mahmud Khan of Najibabad (Muin-ud-din’s son and Zabita Khan’s 
grandson) with the intention of provoking him against the British.¢ Some 
of them also met Ahmad Ullah Khan, the tahsildar of Najibabad. After 
some conversation, Ahmad Ullah Khan went with them to Mahmud 
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Khan who, being anxious to avoid a clash at Najibabad, instigated them 
to attack Bijnor. It was the first time that the spirit of rebellion against 
the British asserted itself in the hearts of Mahmud Khan and Ahmad Ullah 
Khan'. The Indian soldiers entered Nagina on May 21 where they plun- 
dered the tahsil treasury and carried off over Rs 10,000 from where they 
proceeded to Dhampur. The news of their march had preceded them and 
asthe tahsil officials had adopted adequate defensive measures they 
could not lay hands on ihe treasure*. The same day about noon 341 
prisoners in the Bijnor jail, ostensibly with the connivance of Ram Swarup 
(the guard who had joined Mahmud Khan) stormed the main gate, 
disloiged it from its hinges and escaped. Immediately afterwards the 
magistrate arrived with the joint magistrate, and opened fire killing seven 
fugitives and capiuring 126. The remaining 215 effected their freedom 
by taking refuge on a sand bank of the Ganga. The British tried to save 
the valuables of the Bijnor treasury by throwing the cash into a deep 
well. Immediately afterwards Mahmud Khan arrived with a number of 
empty carts to carry off the treasure 1o Najitabad* and stayed at Bijnor 
for two days but in the meantime the-—magistrate who had mustered 
the support of the reiainers of the leading Hindu zamindars, including a 
body of horse*, so overawed the adversary that Mahmud Khan had to 
repair to Najibabad on May 23. The British now proceeded against the 
Gujars, Banjaras and Mewatis who had openly joined the struggle. An 
expedition was directed to Chandpur on May 26, and on the way the 
British destroyed a Mewati village. On May 28 the magistrate received 
from Moradabad a contingent of 40 horse and an equal number of sepoys 
telonging to the 29th Native Infantry whom he despatched immediately 
to Mandawar who forced the people to evacuate the village. The British 
army burnt down the villages of; Bhojpur, Jahangirpur, Sheikhupura, 
Husainpura, Aminpur and Narayanpur*. On June 1, Mahmud Khan 
reappeared at Bijnor with a body of 250 Afghans to establish his sway 
but he was persuaded by the local authorities to move to Daranagar?. In 
the meantime the district magistrate arranged to transfer some of the 
treasure and sent a rentittance of Rs 50,000 that reached Meerut on 
June 2, The bulk, however, still remained with him and on June 3 he 
received a letter from Moradabad advising immediate flight. On June 6 
the district magistrate sought help from Meerut but was informed that it 
could not be made available from that quarter*. The climax was reached 
the next day when Mahmud Khan returned. The Pathans and other 
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sepoys enlisted by the British were found to be leaning towards Mahmud 
Khan. The idea that British rule would be overthrown once and for all 
had now taken deep root in the hearts of the people and it was being 
believed that Mahmud Khan would occupy the masnad (throne). Therefore 
every inhabitant of this district found it expedient to have relations with 
Mahmud Khan. The men enlisted on the British side were accordingly 
least trusted by the British’. It was about this time that a Muslim 
officer, who was later to come to fame asa statesman and cducationist, 
got an apportunity of displaying his diplomatic skill. Syed Ahmad Khan, 
a subordinate judge of Bijnor, had parleys with Mahmud Khan and 
persuaded him to leave the Europeans unmolested”. As the British could 
no longer contro] the district, they moved all the European women and 
children to the other side of the Ganga. The authorities realising the 
inability of the Hindu zamindars to hold out against Mahmud Khan, 
left the district on June 8 entrusting its charge to Mahmud Khan “‘till the 
English returned to claim it’8. The magistrate accompanied by other 
officers eventually reached Roorkee on June 11. 

Mahmud Khan at once-assumed power proclaiming himself the 
ruler on behalf of the emperor of Delhi. . He abolished the standard 
weights in place of which he substituted a ser of 100 tolas on which his 
own seal was impressed. He also enlarged his force, stopped the mails 
and posted guards at all the ferries. He now harrased the Hindus and 
despatched his nephew, Ahmad Ullah Khan, to take charge of the 
Najibabad tahsil and began to chastise Umrao Singh the Rajput chief of 
Sherkot*. Ahmad Ullah Khan found a strong opponent in the person of 
Mareh Khan who was already pillaging Sherkot. Ahmad Ullah Khan 
eventually entered into an alliance with him with the result that in July, 
1857, Umrao Singh lost his property but;saved his life by flight. 

This act excited Hindu indignation and on August 5, the nawab’s 
troops were routed and turned out of Sherkot, Ahmad Ullah Khan 
himself fleeing by night to Najibabad®. Next day the Hindu zamindars 
of Haldaur, assisted by those of Bijnor, taking advantage of the compara- 
tive isolation of Mahmud Khan at Bijnor, attacked him and drove him 
to Najibabad.7 

Before news of these events reached Roorkee, Shakespear had 
already superseded the nawab who was ordered not to quit Najibabad 
and had entrusted the district to the Hindu zamindars of Haldaur and 
Tajpur®. According to British chroniclers this move was made apparently 
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to strengthen the hands of the Hindus but probably it was intended to 
sow discord between the Hindus and the Muslims. 

On hearing of the discomfiture of the nawab, Shakespear made 
other arrangements to restore the British administration'. Syed Ahmad 
Khan and Mahmud Rahmat Khan, the deputy collector, assumed charge 
by his orders on August 16, and the district was once again governed on 
behalf of the British but for a few days only*. By August 23, the nawab’s 
troops at Nagina and Najibabad, making a fresh advance by gathering 
together under the green flag of [slam, marched towards Bijnor, setting 
ablaze and plundering a large Jat village in the vicinity. Mahmud Khan 
thus infused into the struggle all the rancour of a religious war, Although 
his authority was re-established in Bijnor, some of the Hindu landholders 
were opposed to him. Therefore in August and September, several 
skirmishes took place between these chiefs and the nawab’s troops under 
Ahmad Ullah Khan at Nagina, Haldaur, Phiona and Sherkot but ulti- 
mately Mahmud Khan reigned supreme throughout the district3, 

Mahmud Khan’s lieutenants now divided the district among 
themselves. The nawab was himself recognised as the nominal ruler with 
a monthly allowance of Rs {2,000, Mareh Khan and Ghazanfar Ali Khan 
(Mahmud Khan’s eldest son) received the Nagina and Dhampour tahsils 


and Chandpur and the remainder of the district fell to the share of 
Ahmad Ullah Khan‘. 


In October their authority was again threatened as the British 
officers at Meerut instigated the principal landholders, Gulab Singh of 
Katesar (in Bulandshahr) and Gur Sahai of Hasanpur to attack Bijnor. 
The effort was abortive as a large number of freedom fighters deterred 
the British allies at Chandpur. The freedom fighters now turned against 
Randhir Singh of Haldaur, a staunch British supporter. He was captured 
at Haldaur and confined in Najibabad till the British returned and 
released him. This success attracted several noted freedom fighters to 
the district from the doab including Kazi Inayat Ali, Dalel Singh and 
three royal princes from Delhi. Joined by them the struggle against 
the British was now carried across the Ganga. Emboldened by a series 
of successful raids against the police out-posts on the right bank of the 
Ganga, Mahmud Khan’s army despatched to this spot a large force with 
two guns under Inayat Ali and Dalel Singh on January 5, 1858%. This 
force twice set on fire some governntent buildings and successfully dispersed 
the troops sent against them. But on January 9 their leader Shafi, Ullah, 
was defeated at Roorkee by the British force under Captain Boisragor®, 
This reverse dealt a crushing blow on the fighters for freedom. 
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Ahmad Ullah Khan now endeavoured to enlist the sympathy of the 
people hy remitting the revenue on rent-free lands which had been 
resumed by the British. Soon after fresh arrangements were made among 
the leaders. Eventually Mahmud Khan’s allowance was further reduced 
to Rs 8,000, Ahmad Ullah Khan was declared his representative, Mareh 
Khan was given a jagir in Sherkot and Ghazanfar Ali Khan was recog- 
nised as the heir apparent of Mahmud Khano?. 


Under instructions of Colin Campbell (later Lord Clyde) a column 
of the British army under Brigadier Jones and Colonel J. Coke was 
directed to this region. On April 17, 1858, this force arrived at Nagal 
where the freedom fighters, opposed its way but were ultimately defeated, 
On April 18 Jones occupied Najibabad where Mahmud Khan’s hall of 
audience was destroyed. The fort of Pathargarh was found empty except 
for a number of guns and large quantities of ammunition and grain. 
Shakespear, who had accompanied the force, at once resumed charge of 
the district, making Najibahad his headquarters?. He also re-established 
police posts and induced all active anti-British elements to stop the 
struggle. Several relatives of Mahmud Khan who had taken refuge in the 
jungles were arrested’. On April 21 the British defeated Mahmud Khan’s 
force consisting of 10,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry which was assembled 
at Nagina but the British success cost the life of Gosling, a British 
officer*. The British now occupied Bijnor and Jones proceeded from 
there to Moradabad. Mahmud Khan was captured and died in prison 
after being sentenced to transportation for life. His property was 
confiscated, as was that of others who fought against the British, the 
supporters of the British being rewarded in various ways. 


In 1860-61 the district suffered..from a serious famine. Another 
famine occurred in 1868-69 when Bijnor suffered more than any other 
district in the State. 


During the First World War (1914--18) Bijnor came into prominence 
asacentre of political activity when Chandan Singh and Thakur Das, 
two prominent local leaders, launched a movement against free and 
involuntary transport of arms and ammunition by the kisans of the 
district to the border® district of Garhwal where one of the important 
military stations had been established at Lansdowne. 


In 1919, the Hindus and the Muslims of the district united against 
the infamous Rowlatt Act of 1919 which aimed at drastically curfailing 
the liberties of the people by giving government unlimited powers to 
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arrest people without warrant and to detain them without trial. The Act 
gave vent to feelings of deep resentment and indignation and raised a 
storm of protest all over the district. 


Khilafat and Non-co-operation Movements 


In 1921, when the Khilafat Movement was in full swing in other 
parts of the country, Mirza Latif Beg, a local organiser, called upon the 
people to join it wholeheartedly. He was soon arrested. As a protest 
against his arrest a procession of about 20,000 persons was taken out. 
The same year the activities of the Indian National Congress also came 
into prominence in the district with the commencement of the people’s 
support for Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-co-operation Movement. British goods 
were boycotted and foreign cloth was burnt publicly. Instead of western- 
style clothes, khadi and the Gandhi cap were used to symbolise protest 
against British rule. Processions and meetings became a daily feature and 
government offices and liquor shops were picketed. Courts of law and 
government service were also boycotted and normal studies in educational 
institutions were seriously disrupted as students left their classes to take 
part in meetings and processions. The government, alarmed at the mass 
support for the Movement, arrested about 55 persons including Vishwa 
Mitra, Chandan Singh, Mirza Latif Beg, Jagdish Datt, and Nemi Saran 
Jain, all prominent local Congress workers. In 1924 a big fair was held 
by the district board on the occassion of Ganga Snan which also served 
as the platform for an organised Congress propaganda. The district 
magistrate took over the arrangement of the fair from the control of the 
district board which was dominated by Congress members. To obstruct 
attendance in the fair and to weaken the Congress hold, the district 
magistrate levied a tax on bullock, carts coming to the fair. This arbitrary 
levy of an unreasonable tax was only a preface to the scrious agitation 
which followed the mass arrests even of women and the imposition and 
realisation of oppressive fines. Ultimately the district magistrate had to 
respect public opinion and the fair was placed under the management of 
the district board?. 


Simon Commission 


{n 1928, when the Simon Commission visited India, protest proces- 
sions and demonstrations were organised in the district (as elsewhere). 
Placards and banners with the words ‘‘Simon, go back” were displayed 
and black flags were unfurled. 


The district was visited by Mahatma Gandhi in 1929. He was given 
a rousing reception by the people. He addressed a large audience at 
Dhampur where among the prominent leaders present was Govind Sahai 
who, in 1935, was appointed secretary to the U. P. Congress Working 
Committee and the Parliamentary Board. A group of volunteers was 
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also raised to carry the Congress programme to the remotest areas 
of the district. 


Salt Satyagraha and the Civil Disobedience Movement 


Mahatma Gandhi’s famous Dandi march undertaken on the 12th of 
March, 1930, as a symbolic protest against the British government’s 
monopoly to assert the right for mannfacture of salt, was the beginning 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement in Bijnor also'. Such was the-enthu- 
siasm of the people that on April 30, 1930, batches of volunteers (includ- 
ing women) from every corner of the district poured into Bijnor city and 
paraded in a procession. A lathi charge was resorted to by the British 
authorities and indignities were heaped on the freedom fighters. More 
than 400 arrests were made in the district but the agitation continued. 


In 1931, the Civil Disobedience Movement was temporarily suspen- 
ded in view of the negotiations to be made at the Round Table Conference 
in London. On its failure, the Civil Disobedience Movement was 
resumed in the district (as elsewhere) by picketing of shops selling liquor 
and foreign cloth and holding. protest~ meetings. On March 23, 1931, 
Bhagat Singh, the famous freedom fighters was executed at Lahore. The 
news of his execution produced a wave of intense anger all over the 
district and a large meeting was held next day at Dhampur eulogising 
his deeds. 


In February, 1932, public meetings were held in this district to 
protest against Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest in Bombay. The district magis- 
trate banned such meetings and imposed Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code in the district. Govind Sahai led a procession on 
February 12 carrying the tricolour in the streets of Bijnor city. All the 
processionists were immediately arrested?. A week later a meeting was 
held at Bazar Sambha which was attended by thousands of persons, with 
Ratan Lal Jain, the dictator of the Salt Satyagraha in the district, as chief 
invitee. The police arrested him and many persons. About 400 persons 
were arrested in that year in the district3. 


In 1936, Jawaharlal Nehru visited the district. He urged the people 
to support the Congress in the elections, Of the two seats of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly allotted to the district, one was annexed by Khub Singh, 
the Congress candidate and the other went to the Muslim League 
candidate, Hafiz Muhammad [brahim, 


The first Congress ministry in Uttar Pradesh was sworn in in 1937 
with Govind Ballabh Pant as the leader. 


Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim resigned from the membership of the 
Muslim League and contested the fresh elections on the Congress ticket, 
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He -was declared successful' and joined as cabinet minister. About this 
time Govind Sahai was appointed secretary to the minister for jails and 
revenue (Rafi Ahmad Kidwai). 


In 1939, when the Second World War broke out, the leaders of the 
Iidian National Congress decided not to co-operate with the government 
in its war effort unless the British government gave the assurance that 
India would be granted her independence and the ministry resigned. 
Consequently Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim returned to the district and 
organised the Congress movement there. 


Individual Satyagraha 


In October, 1940, Mahatma Gandhi began Individual Satyagraha. 
The satyagrahis in Bijnor were selected from among the members of 
the district Congress committee and other eminent Congress leaders, 
including Govind Sahai and Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim. The satyagrahis 
appeared individually in the streets, uttered anti-war slogans and were 
arrested and sent to prison. In 1940-41 the number of imprisoned 
satyagrahis of the district was']822, 


Quit India Movement 


The Quit India Movement, inaugurated on August 9, 1942, was 
acclaimed widely by the people of the district although before that fateful 
day had dawned the police had arrested all the eminent leaders of the 
district. The police attacked the district Congress office on August 9, and 
robbed it. It then combed the district hunting out Congress volunteers 
and arrested people on mere suspicion. Villages were raided and pillaged 
and all Congress party offices were sealed by the police. 


These oppressive measures adopted by the administrative authorities 
to suppress the movement gave birth to revolutionary activities in the 
district asin other parts of the country. On August 12, 1942, the local 
students took out a large procession, attacked thana and tahsil buildings 
and hoisted the tricolour on various government offices. Next day the 
people also joined the students of Chandpur high school in the procession, 
On August 14 the processionists smashed the glass panes in the railway 
station, On August 16 the villagers of Phina, Tajpur and Gopalpur in police 
circle Nurpur, numbering about 15,000, marched in a procession to hoist 
the tricolour on the Nurpur police-station. On their way they damaged 
tube-wells, inspection houses and post-offices. An armed police force was 
posted at Nurpur thana to meet them. Hardly did the procession reach 
Nurpur than the police made a lathi charge but the procession continued 
its march peacefully. As soon as it reached the thana the police Opened 
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fire on it. Parvin Singh and Rikkhi Singh died, ten persons were wounded ! 
and 32 processionists were arrested. An amount of Rs 6,000 was imposed 
as collective fine. A huge fair held annually on August 16 at Nurpur 
now commemorates the martyrs? of this event. 


In spite of the repressive measures, an overwhelming majority of the 
people kept up the non-violent struggle for which they paid a heavy price. 
More than 314 persons were arrested and 86 detained’. Those imprisoned 
included Hafiz Muhammad [brahim, his son, Atiq-ur-Rahman, who was 
appointed a minister in the State in 1969. Govind Sahai+ and Abdul 
Latif who was elected to the Lok Sabha in 19575, 


The year 1945 marked the end of the Second World War. By this 
time British public opinion had veered round to granting complete 
independence to India. 


On August 15, 1947, the country and with it the district was libera- 
ted from alien rule and declared independent. This day has since been 
declared one of the three National Days of the country. The district 
celebrates Independence Day-every yearin a befitting manner and there 
is rejoicing in every home.’ The National. flag is hoisted on the collecto- 
rate building and on almost all private and governmént buildings. The 
district has played its part in the fight for freedom. The country had 
become free but before the people could fully enjoy the sense of libera- 
tion and victory, they awakened to find that a great tragedy had 
accompanied freedom. The Congress as well as the Muslim League had 
accepted the principle of the partition of the country. The partition was 
an occasion of great mourning for the nation. About 5,593 displaced 
persons from Pakistan came to the district and were rehabilitated. 

On hearing the news of the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi (on 
January 30, 1948) the whole district went into mourning. Markets, offices 
and other institutions were closed and several processions were taken out 
and meetings held to mourn the tragic and irreparable loss in the death 
of the Father of the Nation. Though he died he still livesin the 
memory of the people and is remembered on October 2, his birthday, 
which is celebrated as Gandhi Jayanti in the district as in other parts of 
‘the country. On this occasion meetings, discussions and discourses are 
organised all over the district to eulogise his deeds and ideals. The people 
also take a pledge to serve the nation and follow his way of life. 

With the enactment and adoption of the Constitution of India on 
January 26, 1950, India became a Sovereign Democratic Republic. The 
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day was celebrated in the district by taking out processions, holding 
meetings and illuminating houses, shops and government buildings. This 
day is solemnly observed with enthusiasm every year all over the district 
as is Republic Day on January 26. 

The nation has always venerated those who participated in any of 
the freedom movements, Till January 7, 1974, those persons of the 
district or their dependents numbering 359 who had taken part in the 
freedom struggle were granted tamra patra (copper plates) by the govern 
thest, placing on record the services rendered by them to the country and 
its citizens. 


CHAPTER III 
PEOPLE 


GrowtH OF PoruLaTIoN 


The earliest attempt to enumerate the inhabitants of this district 
was made in 1847, when its population totalled 6,20,552—an average 
density of 325 persons to the square mile. The number of inhabited 
towns and villages was 1,976, of which all but 72 contained less than 
1,000 persons. Of the remainder, 11 had a population exceeding 5,000, 
though the list excludes Najibabad, presumably because that place, the 
Jargest in the district, was made up of several separate mauzas, The 
towns in question were Nagina, Chandpur and Sherkot, in each of which 
the total exceeded 10,000, and Bijnor, Seohara, Dhampur, Nihtaur, 
Kiratpur, Mandawar, Jhalu and Sahaspur. The urban population 
amounted in all to 99,275 or 16 per cent of the whole. A rapid growth 
in population was noted at the census of 1853, when the district contained 
6,95,521 persons, the densily being 366 persons per sq. mile. ‘The census 
of 1865 showed a slight decrease in population, the total number of 
persons being 6,91,009 and the=density 367 persons per sq. mile—the 
increase in density being due to the diminished area as the submontane 
road had now become the northern boundary. At the census of 1872, the 
population rose to 7,37,153 adding 21 persons to the sq. mile. The out- 
breake of famine and epidemics in the following decade caused a decline 
of 15,703 persons as seen at the census of 1881, lowering the density to 
abeut 386.2 persons per sq. mile. In 1891, the population increased to 
7,94,070 persons, raising the density to 418 persons per sq. mile. In 1901, 
the population decreased by 14,119 persons and the density came down to 
415.9 persons. This discrease ‘was due to the agricultural depression in 
certain tracts of the district and extensive migration duc to floods. The 
decade opened with a series of unusually wet years, which produced much 
saturation in the lowlying portions of the district, the parts most affected 
being Afzalgarh and Barhapura in which the population had decreased 
rapidly, though to a less extent in Mandawar and the northern portions 
of the central upland. 

The decennial changes in the population during the period 1901—1971 
and the variation per decade was as follows : 





Year. Persons Decade Percentage decade 
variation variation 

1901 7,80, 105 - _ 

191] 8,06,089 + 25,984 + 3.33 

1921 7,40,368 — 65,721 -— 8.15 

1931 835,469 + 95,101 + 12.85 

194] 9, 10,223 + 74,7 + 8.95 

1951 9 8A, 196 + 73,973 + 8.13 

1961 11,90,587 + 2,06,791 + 21.01 


1971 14,90, 185 + 2,99,198 + 25.12 
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The decrease in the third decade was due to the severe famine of 
1918. Between 1901 and 1971 the population increased by 7,10,080 
persons (91.02 per cent). 


By 1971 the population had risen to 14,90,185 (8,04,294 males and 
6,85,891 females). The rate of growth of the population in the decade 
1961—-1971 was 25.12 per cent which was much higher than the State 
average of 19.8 per cent. This district then occupied the 32nd position 
in the State in respect of population. 


In 1971 the total area of the district (according to the central 
statistical organisation) was 4,852 sq.km., giving the district the 29th 
place in the State. 


The density of population in 1971 was 307 persons per sq. km. which 
was slightly higher than the State density of 300 persons per sq.km. The 
most densely populated tahsil was Dhampur, the density there being 425 
persons per sq. km. Next came Bijnor with a density of 306 persons, 
Najibabad with 240 and Nagina with 228 persons per sq. km. 


In 1971 the sex ratio of the district: was 853 females per 1,000 males, 
which was considerably lower than the State average of 879. The rural 
and urban sex ratio was 847 and 881 respectively. The tahsilwise sex 
ratio in 1971 was 862 in Najibabad, 836 in Bijnor and 858 in both 
Nagina and Dhampur tahsils. The sex ratio in the district between 1901 
and 1971 was as follows : 

aS SD Ss SS sa 





Year Males Females No. of females per 1,000 males 
eros LT IT TS ES ts ET EC aT 
1501 4,06,793 3,73,312 910 
1911 4,27,109 3,78,980 887 
1921 3,89,750 3,50,618 300 
1931 4,43,667 3,91,802 883 
1941 4,81,672 4,28 551 890 
1951 5,21,972 4,62,224 886 
1961 6,34,468 5,56,519 877 
1971 8,04,294 6,85,891 853 


Eg 


The fall in the sex ratio as pertaining to females was probably due 
to the higher fertility rate in the district, a higher mortality among female 
children and the migration of females on account of marriage. 


In 1971 the district comprised 2,102 inhabited villages and 11 
towns, their number in 1961 being 2,108 and 10 respectively. This increase 
in the number of towns was duc to the inclusion of Sechara which was 
formerly classified as a village. 


Details regarding the distribution of the population and other rele- 
fvant features appear in the ollowing table : 
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Population by Tahails 


In 1971 the district had four tahsils—Najibabad, Bijnor, Nagina, 
and Dhampur, which had 2,102 inhabited villages and 11 towns. These 
towns contained 18.10 per cent of the total -population. The population 
of the towns and other details are given in the following tables ; 











Name with category of town Total number of 
Municipal Board/Town Area; — Tabsil “Persons Males Females 
Notified Area 
Najibabad M. B. Najibabad 42,586 22,766 19,820 
Kiratpur N. A. —do— 25,147 13,131 12,016 
Bijnor M. B. Bijnor 43,250 23,170 20,120 
Chandpur M. B. ~—~do— 28,179 14,927 13,252 
Mandawar TL A. —do— 9,648 5,071 4,577 
Nagina M. B. Nagina 37,066 19,770 17,296 
Afzalgarh M. B. —do— 10,765 5,756 5,009 
Seohara NLA. Dhampur 22,821 12,092 10,729 
Dhampur M. B. —do— 22,639 12,176 10,463 
Nihtaur M. B. —do— 20,286 10,617 9,669 
Tajpur T.A. 2a or 7 ‘a 3,888 3,387 
Total 2369 702 1,43,364 —1,26,338 
Se ee) 





Tahsilwise Population with Number of Villages and Towns, 1971 
a 





























Village Population Percentage Bua 
Tahsil Towns of total nm. 
-  Inhabi- Uninha- Persons. Males Females population a 
ted bited ation 
Najibabad 
Rural 406 143 — 2,28,057 122,586 1,05,071 15.33 77.09 
Urban —- ee 2 67,733 35,897 31,836 4.52 22.91 
a 
Total 406 143 2 = 2,95,790 1,58,883 1,36,407 19.85 100.00 
Bijnor 
Rural 564 287 — 3,18,913 1,74,738 1,44,175 21.40 79.72 
Urban — ~ 3 81,117 43,168 37,949 5.45 20.28 
Total 564 287 3. 4,00,030 2,17,906 1,82,124 26.85 100.00 
Nagina 
Rural 453 256 -- 2,42,542 130,784 1,11,758 16.27 83.52 
Urban -- _ 2 47,831 25,526 22,305 3.21 1648 
ea a 
Total 453 256 2 = 2,590,373 1,56,310 134,063 19.48 100.00 
——_——— 
Dhampur . 
Rural 679 267 -- 4,30,971 232,422 1,598,549 28.89 85.51 
Urban -- — 4 73,021 38,773 34,248 4.93 14.49 





Total 679 207 4 5,03,992 2,71,195  2,32,797 33.82 100.00 
G. Total 2,102 953 1] 14,90,185 8,04,2%4  6,85,891 100.00 100.00 
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1971—Extent of Population in 2,102 Inhabited Villages 


een ee 


Range of population No. of Persons Males Females priser 
villages population. 
er ee 
Loss than 200 508 50,256 27,683 22,573 4.12 
200-499 744 2,48,606 1,35,662 1, 12,944 20.37 . 
500-599 569 3,957,214 —-2,15,382 —1,81,832 32.55 
1,000-1,999 218 2,84, 706 1,53,759 1,30,°47 23.33 
2,000-4,999 5A 1,43,047 80,265 68,782 12.21 
5,000-9,999 7 55,583 29,680 25,903 4.55 
10,000-and above 2 35,071 18,499 16,572 2.87 
Ene, 
Total 2,102 12,20,483 6,60,930 5, 59,553 100.00 


About 81.90 per cent of the people lived in the rural areas. Out of 
2,102 inhabited villages, 1,252 were small each having less than 500 
inhabitants, villages with a population varying between 500 and 2,000 
numbering 787. The remaining 63-villages were larger with a population 
above 2,000 persons. 

The area and population of the district in 1961 and 1971 have been 
given in Statement I at the end of the chapter. 


Immigration and Emigration 


In 1961, among the people enumerated in the district, 93.7 per cent 
were born within the district, 4.8 per cent in other districts of the State, 
0.8 per cent in other parts of India, 0.5 per cent in other countries and 
0.2 per cent were from unstated places, Among those from other countries 
4,796 were from Pakistan, 1,238 from Nepal and 25 from other countries. 
Of the immigrants from adjacent States, 5,898 were from Punjab, 660 
(males 385, females 275) from Bihar, 561 (males 193, females 368) from 
Delhi, 394 (males 209, females 185) from Madhya Pradesh, 387 (males 
235, females 152) from Rajasthan and 104 (males 56, females 48) from 
Himachal Pradesh. The number of immigrants from other districts of 
the State was 56,734. Some Muslim families migrated to Pakistan at the 
time of the partition of the Country in 1947. Some people also left the 
district in search of employment or in connection with trade or business 
or on account of their marriage. 


Displaced persons 

After 1947 about 5,593 (3,032 males and 2,561 females) displaced 
persons particularly Hindus, Sikhs and Jains, mostly from Pakistan, came 
to the district. Their number came down to 4,796 in 1961 which implies 
that during the intervening period some of them went out of the district 
to settle elsewhere. At the time of the census of 1971, there had been no 
substantial rise in their numbers. Most of the displaced persons preferred 
to settle in the urban areas of the district. tN a 8 
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LanavaGE 


The language spoken in 1971 by the inhabitants of the district 
were about 24. Hindi-speaking persons were the most numerous 
(66.51 per cent) followed by Urdu-speaking persons (32.36 per cent). 
The remaining 1.13 per cent persons spoke Punjabi and Bengali and 
allied forms of Hindi such as Garhwali, Kumauni and thelike. This 
district is third in the State in respect of Urdu-speaking persons. The 
common tongue of the people is Urdu or the Hindustani dialect (a form 
of Western Hindi) which has sometimes becn classified separately as 
Rohilkhandi between which and Hindustani there is no marked distinc- 
tion in idiom or vocabulary, 


Script 
The Devanagri script is used for Hindi and its allied branches, such 
as Garhwali and Kumauni. That for Urdu is Persian, other languages 
’ generally using their own particular scripts. 


Reuraion AND. Caste 


The numbers of adherents of different religions in the district as in 
1971, were as follows : 


Numbers of Adherents of Different Religions, 1971 


aera 








Adherents 
Religion Total Males Females 
Persons Males Females Rural _ Urban Rural Urban 








Hinduism —_—9,23,263 503,581 4,19,682 4,48,204 55,377 -3,72,102 47,580 


Islam 5,46,282 2,90,048 2,56,234 2,03,865 86,183  1,79,207 77,027 
Sikhism 17,010 8,757 8,253 8,066 691 7,576 677 
Christianity 1,098 560 538 316 244 250 240 
Jainism 1,276 650 626 26 621 15 611 
Buddhism 1,103 615 488 367 248 293 195 
Religion 153 83 70 83 _ 70 -— 
not stated 








Total —14,90,185  8,04,294 6,85,891 6,60,930 1,43,36¢ 5,590,553 1,26,338 








Thus in 1971 there were 61.96 per cent Hindus as compared to the 
State average of 83.76 per cent and 36.66 per cent Muslims as compared 
to the State average of 15.48 per cent. This district stands third in respect 
of the Muslim population of the State. The remaining 1.38 per cent of 
the population of the district was comprised of Sikhs, Christians, Jains 
and Buddhists, 0.01 per cent of the population remaining unclassified. 


Hindu—This major community was originally divided into four 
branches—Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaish and Shudra. This ancient division 
was ofiginally occupational but gradually developed into a hereditary 
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order. Now, due to the impact of social educational and economic 
forces, the old caste structure is crumbling and it has already lost much 
of its rigidity. There are several social groups such as the Jats, Kayasthas, 
Gujars, etc., within the four traditional castes, the subcastes of which are 
difficult to categorise. 


The Tyagis or Tagas, who claim to be a branch of the Brahmanas, 
are capable cultivators and not ashamed to till the land. Their important 
subdivisions are the Bassas and Dassas. 


The Rajputs, who claim to be Kshatriyas, have a good representa- 
tion here and most of them belong to the Dhampur and Nagina tahsils. 
Their main subdivision is the Chauhan. The other subdivisions of Rajputs 
Tepresented in the district are the Jadons, Kachhwahas, Gahlots, 
Jaiswars and some others. 


The Vaishs are evenly distributed throughout the district and 
most of them are traders and money-lenders by profession. Many Vaishs 
belong to the Bishnoi sect (worshippers of Vishnu) and are Vaishnavas. 


The Jats, whoare generally. of finebuild, are numerous in the 
Bijnor tahsil and here they belong for the most part to three classes— 
the Chauhans, Deswalis and Pachhades. The Jats are cultivators of a 
high order and set the fashion for agriculture which is followed by 
other agriculturists. Their living is simple and unostentatious. 


The Gujars, also an agriculturist class, are mainly confined to the 
Dhampur and Bijnor tahsils, to which they are said to have migrated 
from Gujarat (in Punjab) during the days of Najib-ud-daula. 


The occupational groups, like the Barahi, Bharbhuja, Chippi, 
Darzi, Kori or Orh, Kumhar, Lohar, Nai, Mali and Sonar, which 
together form a small percentage of the Hindu population, are spread 
all over the district. 


About two dozen subdivisons of the Scheduled Castes are represented 
in the district. In 1971 the persons belonging to them numbered 
3,01,924 and formed nearly 20.26 per cent of the district population and 
32.6 per cent of the Hindus. They comprised 23.26 per cent of the rural 
and 6.70 per cent of the urban population. Among them the most 
numerous were the Chamars (also known as Dhusia, Jhusia or Jataya) 
who numbered 2,40,800. Next came the Balmiki (21,893), Bhuyiar 
(3,816), Dhobi (5,136), Dhangar (3,786), Kanjar (751), Khatik (518), 
Nat (414), Shilpkar (361), Bangali (348), Pasi or Tarmeli (328), Mazhabi 
(144) and Rawat (120). In the following subdivisions of the Scheduled 
Castes, the number of persons was below 100: Dom, Baheliya, Badi, 
Agariya, Barwar, Bedar, Balai, Belahar, Beriya, Dhanuk, Domar, Gual, 
Kalabaz, Karwal, Saharya and others. According to the 1971 census, 
23,188 persons were shown as being in unclassified castes. Persons of 
the Scheduled Tribes, who were 3,173 in number, formed 0.21 per cent 
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of the district population. They live mainly in the rural areas and most 
of them are found in the Najibabad tahsil. 
The distribution of people in the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


Tribes as in 1971, was as given below : 





















































eee Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 

District / ne fe 
Tahsil Total Males Females Total Males Females 
District 

Rural 283,853 1,52,633 1,31,220 2,754 1,442 1,312 
Urban _—«'18, 071 9,748 8,323 419 155 264 
Total  3,01,924 1,62,381 1,39,543 3,173 1,597 1,576 
Najibabad 

Rural 60,132 32,164 27,968 1,920 1,006 914 

Urban 5,457 2,861 2,556 36 20 16 
Total 65,589 35,025 30,564 1,956 1,026 930 
Bijnor 

Rural —70,977 38,489 32,488 99 58 41 
Urban 6,119 3,349 2,770 378 132 246 
Total 77,096 41,838 35,258 477 190 ti«TC” 
Nagina 

Rural _—60,475 32,541 27,934 635 322 313 

Urban 3,279 1,810 1,469 3 2 i 

Total 63,754 34,351 29,403 638 324 314 
Dhampur 

Rural —92,269 49,439 42,830 100 56 44 

Urban 3,216 1,728 1,488 2 1 1 

Total 95,485 51,167 44,318 102257 45 








Muslim—The majority of Muslims in the district belong to the 
Sunni sect and there are some Shias also who are mostly Saiyids, 


Sheikhs are numerous in the district. The main subdivisions are 
the Qurreshi, Siddiqi, Ansari, Faruqi, Abbasi and Usmani. 


The Julahas, who still follow their ancestral industry of weaving, 
are mainly found in the Dhampur and Nagina tahsils though they may 
be come across in any part of the district. They often work as cultivators 
and attain proficiency as husbandsmen. The Behnas (cotton carders), 
who are almost akin to the Julahas, are also numerically strong. 

The Saiyids, who are large in number, claim connection with the 
Barha Saiyids of Muzaffarnagar. The various subdivisions of this group 
are the Husaini, Zaidi, Bukhari, Taqvi, Rizvi, Jafari, Chishti and Tirmizi, 
persons belonging to the first two being the most numerous. 
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The Pathans are mainly confined to the Najibabad tahsil. Among 
the subdivisions of the group are the Yusufzai (the strongest in number), 
the Kakar, Lodhi, Rohilla, Muhammadzai,Ghori and Bangash. 


The remaining subdivisions, mostly occupational, are the Darzi, 
Hajjam, Dhobi, Qassab, Jhojha, Chippi, Faqir, Lohar, Bhangi, Bhisti, 
Barhai and Manihar. 


Sikh—In 1971 there were 17,010 Sikhs (8,757 males and 8,253 
females) who resided mainly in the rural areas, only 1,368 living in the 
urban, They constitute about 1.14 per cent of the district population. 


Christian—In 1971 there were 1,098 Christians in the district of 
whom 560 were males and 538 females, 606 residing in the rural areas, 
Most of them were Methodists. 


Jain—They numbered 1,276 in 1971, with 1,232 residing in the 
urban areas, the males and females being 650 and 626 respectively. 


Buddhist—In 1971 the. Buddhists. numbered 1,103 persons of 
whom 615 were males. Most of them (660) resided in the rural areas. 


Religious Beliefs and Practices 


Hinduism—Hinduism (prevalent in the district, as elsewhere) is a 
collection of diverse beliefs, doctrines and practices ranging from 
polytheism to absolute monism and the identification of the atman (indivi- 
dual soul) with the Parmatman (divine essence). It believes in freedom of 
thought and action as far as its religious beliefs and practices are con- 
cerned, a stand that has naturally given rise to many philosophical schools 
and sects. A special feature of Hindu religious thought is the belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls and rebirth after death according to 
one’s karma and actions in life, It is pantheistic and includes the worship 
of many gods and goddesses in their various aspects, the chief being Siva 
and Vishnu and their consorts (Parvati and Lakshmi), Durga, Narain, 
Rama, Sita, Hanuman, Krishna and many forms of Devi. Spirits of 
streams, trees, rivers, rocks and tutelary village and other lesser deities 
are also worshipped by people in the villages. Hinduism touches the 
entire gamut of religious experience—from animism to the spiritual 
realisation of the ultimate reality. Taking a dip in holy rivers daily or 
on special occasions (such as Kartiki Purnima and Dasahra) and on days 
which are festivals is also a common religious custom. Worship in 
temples is not obligatory but some people visit them daily, others doing 
so only on special occasions, Some people also have a separate place 
for puja in their houses where idols of the chosen or favourite deities 
are kept and worshipped and prayers offered daily. Fasts are also 
observed on various week-days or according to the dates of the lunar 
calendar and on important festivals like Nav Durga, Ram Navami, 
Janmastami, etc. Discourses and recitations (kathas) from religious 
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books (the Gita, Srimad Bhagvata, etc.) and collective singing of devo- 
tional hymns (kirtans) are also sometimes arranged privately or publicly. 
Many people (particularly those who are educationally and socially 
backward) indulge in superstitious beliefs and the propitiation of 
ghosts, spirits, etc. 


Vidur Kuti on the banks of the Ganga—about 12 km. from 
Bijnor—has been recognised as a place of religious importance as it 
contains the shrine of the great saint, Vidur, one of the noblest characters 
of the Mahabharata. This place attracts thousands of visitors throughout 
the year. 

Arya Samaj Sect—The followers of this sect, who are monotheists, 
repudiate idol worship and the observance of rituals, are numerous in this 
district. The movement found its way tothe district about 1881 and 
rapidly acquired strength. The founder, Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, 
did not himself visit Bijnor but several of his prominent followers did and 
gained the respect of the people. The members of this sect do not 
worship in temples but offer sandhya (prayers) by themselves and some 
also perform the hawan. 


People of the Bishnoi sect (here) are followers of Vishnu. They 
sometimes profess that the derivation of the word Bishnoi comes from 
the term ‘‘bisnau”, which means twenty-nine and refers to the articles of 
faith inculcated by their founder, Jhamaji, for the guidance of his 
followers, such as living a pure life, not committing adultery, not stealing, 
not telling lics, avoiding the use of intoxicants, preserving trees, etc. 


There are also some followers of the Radhasoami sect in the district 
which is an offshoot of the bhakti cult of Hinduism but is appreciably 
different from it. Itis open to people of any caste, religion or walk 
of life. The Satsangis (its followers)»believe that the true name of the 
supreme being is Radhasoami, that the universe has three divisions—the 
spiritual ,the spiritual-material and the material-spiritual and that the four 
essentials of religion are sat-guru (the true guru), sat-shabd (the true 
word), sat-sang (the true order or association) and sat-anurag (true love). 


Islam—The Muslims of the district believe (as Muslims do 
elsewhere) that there is one God, Allah, and follow the principles laid 
down by their prophet, Muhammad. Islam enjoins five duties upon its 
followers—the recitation of the kalma (an expression of faith in God and 
the prophet Muhammad); the offering of namaz (prayers-namely Fajr, 
Zohr, Ast, Maghrib and Isha) five times a day preferably ina mosque 
(individually or in congregation); roza (fast) during the month of 
Ramadan; hajj to Mecca; and zakat (cash or kind given in charity). 
Their holy book is the Quran. 

Most of the Muslims of the district offer prayers (namaz) regularly, 


particularly on Friday. On important festivals like Id-ul-Fitr and 
Id-uz-Zuha, most of them offer the mamaz collectively in Idgahs 


(mosques). The sacrifice of sheep or goats is also common feature on 
Id-uz-Zuha, There are many mosques in the district, the important 
ones being at Mandawar, Jogirampuri, Nagina, Bijnor, Najibabad and 
Dhampur. The Dargah Najaf-e-Hind at Jogirampuri (tahsil Najibabad) 
is one of the foremost shrines of the Shia Muslims. The Muslims also 
have faith in and great veneration for pirs (saints) and hold urs or 
celebrations in their honour. Milad celebrations, to commemorate the 
birth of the prophet Muhammad, in the month of Rabi I, are also 
arranged here amidst great rejoicing, when religious discourses high- 
lighting the teachings of Islam are held. 


Sikhism—The Sikhs of the district follow Sikhism, a monotheistic 
religion which disavows idolatory and makes no distinction of caste 
among its followers. It enjoins on each of its believers the wearing of a 
kanghi (comb), a kara (iron bangle), a kripan (dagger), kachha (short 
drawers) and prohibits the cutting of kesh (hair). The Sikhs here (as 
elsewhere) attend congregational prayers in gurdwaras (literally the guru’s 
doors—places where Sikhs worship); Granth is their holy book which 
consists of words and prayers recited by their preachers and religious 
teachers (gurus) and the Sikhs (of the district) celebrate the birth anniver- 
saries of their gurus when the Granth is taken out in procession, 


Christianity—Christians believe in on God, His only son, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the resurrection of the dead and everlasting life. 
The Bible is their holy book. and congregational religious services are 
held in churches or chapels, particularly on Sundays and on special 
festivals such as Christmas and Easter. Among their churches, the 
church of the Sacred Heart at Tajpuris a grand religious monument and 


a centre of attraction. 


Buddhism—As elsewhere, Buddhists here believe in the eight-fold 
middle path of righteousness, satya-vichar, satya-bishwas, satya-bhasan, 
satya-karma, satya-nirvah, satya-prityana, satya-dhyan and satya-bhas 
(right views, right aspiration, right speech, right conduct, right living, right 
effort, right recollection and right rapture). This path leads to-the end 
of sorrow and to the attainment of peace, enlightenment and nirvana. 


Jainism-—The Jains of the district believe in the Triratna (three 
gems)—right faith, right knowledge and right conduct—which leads to the 
path of moksha (liberation). According to their belief the universe has 
had no beginning and will have noend and no creator is necessary to 
explain the existence of the cosmos. They believe in ahimsa and worship in 
their temples in the presence of the images of their T?rthankaras or Jinas, 


Festivals and Fairs 


Hindu—All the important Hindu festivals are celebrated by the 
Hindus of the district. Some of the important ones are mentioned below, 
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A series of festivals commences with Sheetla Ashtami, which falls on 
the 8th day of the dark fortnight of Chaitra, the first month of the 
Hindu calendar, when the goddess Sheetla is worshipped. The ninth 
day of the bright half of the same month is celebrated as Ram 
Naumi, the birthday of Rama, when devotees fast till midday, decorate 
temples of Rama and worship his idols, The Ramcharitmanasa is read 
and devotional music and discourses, etc., are also arranged. Ganga 
(or Jeth) Dasahra falls on the 10th day of the latier half of Jyaistha 
when the Hindus bathe in rivers. Nag Panchami falls on the 5th day 
of the bright half of Sravana, when the Nagas (serpent gods) are 
worshipped by offerings of milk, flowers and rice. Raksha Bandhan 
is celebrated onthe 15th of the first half of the same month when 
sisters tie rakhis (threads symbolising protection) round the right wrists 
of their brothers (who are expected to pledge their protection to them) 
and Brahmana priests do the same to their patrons. Janamashtami 
is observed on ihe 8th day of the dark half of Bhadra to commemorate 
the birth anniversary of the god Krishna, People fast throughout the 
day and break their fast at midnight by tasting prasad. His temples are 
decorated and jhankis are also arranged depicting various anecdotes of 
his life. Krishna Lila is performed in almost every town and village of 
the district to celebrate the festival, The worship of Durga continues 
for nine days during the bright half of Asvina and the period is known as 
Nav-Ratri, the 9th day being known as Durga Naumi. The 10th day 
is Dasahra or Vijaya Dashmi, when the goddess Vijaya is worshipped 
and the victory of Rama over Ravana is also celebrated by the 
performance of Ramlila at many places in the towns and villages of 
the district. The 4th day of the first half of Kartika is called Karwa 
Chauth, when married women fast for the well-being of their husbands. 
Divali or Deepavali falis on the last day of the dark half of Kartika 
but festivities start two days earlier with Dhanteras when new utensils 
are purchased as a token of desired prosperity. The next day, Chhoti 
Divali (or Narak Chaturdashi) afew diyas (small earthen lamps) are 
lit as a preliminary to the next day’s bigger festival when every Hindu 
house is illuminated and the goddess Lakshmi is worshipped, Govardhan 
falls on the day after Deepavali and Chitragupta (or Dawait puja) on 
the day after Govardhan, both these minor festivals also being celebrated 
in almost every town and village of the district. Bhaiyya Dwij is 
celebrated on the third day after Deepavali when women puta mark 
(tika) on the foreheads of their brothers. A big bathing fair is organised 
on Kartiki Purnamashi, the full moon day of Kartika. On this occasion 
people take their bath in rivers and big fairs are held at different places 
in the district. Makar Sankranti, another important bathing festival, 
falls on the 11th day of the dark half of Magha. Vasanta Panchami, 
which marks the advent of spring, falls on the 5th day of the latter half 
of Magha and is devoted tothe worship of Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning. On this occasion people wear something yellow. Shivratri 
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is celebrated in honour of Siva’s wedding and falls on the 13th day of 
the dark half of Phalguna when a fast is observed during the day anda 
vigil is kept at night when the god is worshipped and his temples are 
specially decorated. A large number of devotees offer water, yellow 
flowers and belpatra (leaves of Aegle Marmelos) to icons of Siva. For 
the Arya Samajists (of the district), Sivaratri isa memorable day because 
Dayananda, son of a devotee of Siva and the founder of the Arya Samaj 
sect, obtained enlightenment on this pariicular night. They celebrate 
the week preceding thisday as Rishi-bodha-saptah when discourses ty 
learned scholars are arranged, Sivaratri fairs are also held at different 
places in the district. Holi,which is the last festival of the Hindus, 
falls on the full moon day of Phalguna, when bonfires are lit on cross- 
roads at a fixed time to commemorate the annihilation of ill will, malice 
and the evil forces of the previous year represented by the demon goddess, 
Holika. Ears of barley are roasted in these fires as offerings to the gods. 
An important feature of this festival is the squirting of coloured water 
and throwing of coloured powder on friends—or any one encountered—in 
a mood of joy and abandon. People exchange greetings by visiting 
friends and relations. The rural inhabitants also sing phaags (the 
special seasonal songs of phalguna) accompanied by the dholak (a 
type of drum). 

About 30 Hindu religious fairs, big and small, are held annually 
at different places in the district, most of which are accompanied by 
local fairs. Mela Kartiki, a bathing fair which is held in village 
Daranagar (tahsil Bijnor) about Ii km. from the railway station of 
Bijnor, is the biggest Hindu fair of the district and attracts about one lakh 
persons. Another bathing fair, Ganga Asnan, is also .heldon the same 
occasion in village Nangal of tahsil Najibabad and attracts about 10,000 
persons. Another fair, the fair of Chharhi Zahir Diwan, is held in 
Sravana in village Ganj in tahsil Bijnor, about 11 km. from the railway 
station of Bijnor. It is dedicated to the saint Zahir Diwan and is attended 
by about 40,000 persons. Other fairs in honour of this saint are 
organised at the villages of Inderpur, Raj Roop, Daranagar, Nazabatpura, 
Jahanabad, Mohammadpur Deomal and Bijnor (all in the Bi jnor tahsil) 
in the month of Sravana. Fairs in memory of Burhey Baba are held at 
the villages of Haldaur, Sikanderpur, Budh Singhabad Shahazpur, 
Bijnor city (all in the Bijnor tahsil), Parshottampur, Gajraula, Lalpur 
Mau, Takaribpur Israj (in the Najibabad tahsil) Garabpur, Haibalpur and 
Phakhanpur (in the Nagina tahsil) in the month of Bhadra and are 
known as Doyaj fairs, The Chait-ki-Ashtami fair, occurring in Chaitra, 
is held in the village of Barampur in the Najibabad tahsil near the rail- 
way station of Narain and is attended by about 15,000 persons. The 
Ramlila fairs on the occasion of Dasahra are held in the villages 
of Mandapur, Chandpur (in the Bijnor tahsil),, Seohara, Sherkot 
and Tajpur (in the Dhampur tahsil) and each is attended by 
2,000 to 10,000 persons. The Janamashtami fairs are held at Dhampour, 
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Sherkot, Seohara (in the Dhampur tahsil) in the month of Bhadra. 
The Naumi of Bhadon fair is organised in the village of Phina (in the 
Dhampur tahsil) and is attended by 10,000 persons. Other small fairs 
are also held in the district on different occasions. (Vide Statement II 
at the end of the chapter.) 


Islamic—-The Muslims celebrate almost all their important 
festivals but the number is limited. The important ones are mentioned 
below. 


The fiirst ten days of the month of Muharram are devoted to 
the memory of the martyrdom of Imam Husain (the grandson of 
Mohammad, the prophet of Islam) and his companions on the battle field 
of Kerbala and is observed as a period of mourning by the Shias. Ashra, 
the tenth day, is the most important as it commemorates the anniversary 
of the day when Imam Husain was killed, Tazias are taken out in 
processions by the Shias of the district for burial at Kerbalas. Chehellum, 
the 20th day of Safar, falls on the 40th day from Ashra and usually 
marks the end of the mourning period during which the Muslims wear black 
clothes and women observe various mourning customs such as breaking 
their bangles, not wearing jewellery, etc. Majlises (gatherings) are also 
organised when readings of marsia are read or chanted and various forms 
of lamentation such as beating the breast, flagellation etc., are indulged in. 
Barawafat, falling on the 12th of Rabi-ul-Awwal, celebrates the birth- 
day of the prophet Muhammad, when alms are distributed and discourses 
on his life and mission are held. Shab-e-barat, falling on the 14th of 
Shaban, is a festival of rejoicing, marking the birth of 12th Imam 
and is celebrated by display of fireworks, distribution of sweets and 
Fatiha (prayers) for the peace of the souls of those who have departed 
this life. Ramadan is the month of fasting and on its expiry, when the 
new moon is sighted, the festival of Id-ul-Fitr is celebrated on the Ist of 
Shawwal by offering prayers (ma@maz) in the Idgahs and mosques and. 
exchanging gifts and greetings. Id-uz-Zuha, their last festival, is 
celebrated on the 10th of Zilhij, in memory of the prophet Ibrahim’s 
submission to the will of God, by being willing to offer his son as 
a sacrifice to God. On this occasion they say their namaz in Idgahs 
and sacrifice goats and sheep to commemorate Ibrahim’s sacrifice. A 
typical feature of these two festivals is the preparation and eating of. 
vermicelli. 


Other important fairs held in the district are connected with urs: 
celebrations in memory of important pirs (Muslim saints) who flourished. 
here at one time or another. Among these the urs performed at village 
Sahaspur (in tahsil Dhampur) is the biggest and is attended by about 
15,000 persons. Two urs celebrations are held at village Rampuri (in 
tahsil Najibabad), one from the 19th to the 21st day of Ramadan and 
the other on the 20th of Shawwal. They are known as Anjman and Mela 
Dargah and are attended by about 3,000 and 6,000 persons respectively. 
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The urs at village Kalheri (of the Najibabad tahsil) is held on the 20th 
of Shawwal and is attended by approximately 1,000 persons. 


Sikh—The important festivals of the Sikhs are the birthdays of 
Guru Nanak Deva and Guru Govind Singh, when the Sikhs of the 
district take out processions, hold congregational prayers in their 
gurdwaras and gather to hear extracts from the holy Granth. They also 
celebrate the festivals of Baisakhi Purnima and Lohari. Local fairs are 
held near their gurdwaras on these occasions, 


Christian—The important festivals of Christmas, which falls on 
December 25 and celebrates the birthday of Jesus Christ, Good Friday 
which commemorates his crucifixion -and Easter Sunday which is in 
memory of his resurrection, are celebrated by the Christians of the district 
by attending the special services held in their churches on these occasions. 


Jain—The Jains of the district celebrate the birth and nirvana 
anniversaries of the last tirthankara Mahavira, the former on the 13th 
day of the bright half of Chaitra and latter on the day of Deepavali. The 
Paryushan or the Dashalakshana Parva (falling during the last ten days 
of Bhadra) and the three Ashtanhikas (during the last day of Kartika, 
Phalguna and Asadha) are the periodical holy days when devotees 
observe fast. 


Buddhists—The principal festival of the Buddhists is Buddha 
Purnima which is celebrated by the Buddhists in the district on the last 
day of Vaisakha and marks the birthday as well as the nirvana of Buddha. 


Socrat LIFE 


Property and Inheritance 


Inheritance of property other than agricultural holdings among the 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists, is governed by the Hindu Succession 
Act, 1956, which confers, equal rights of inheritance on sons and 
daughters with regard to coparcenary property but also enables such 
property to be distributed through wills or gifts. Thus often those sons 
who live with their parents and look after such property, are favoured by 
their parents to the disadvantage of their sisters who after marriage are 
looked upon as having become members of other families. Transfer of 
coparcenary property through gifts isnot so common in the district as it 
involves much financial expenditure (such as court fees) and can lead to 
legal complications. Devolution of agricultural property follows the 
provisions of the U. P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950. 
In respect of other civil property the Muslims are governed by their 
personal law of succession and inheritance and Christians by the Indian 
Succession Act, 1925. 

The joint family and coparcenary systems are still in existence in 
the district but thev are disintegrating under the impact of new. 
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social and economic forces and the growing individualistic outlook of 
the younger generation. The pattern of family life in the district is 
still patriarchal to a large extent and women are generally dependent on 
their menfolk for maintenance and protection, only a few being 
economically independent and earning their own living. 


Marriage and Morals 


The distribution of the population of the district according to 
marital status (or otherwise) was as follows in 1971 : 


ell 





Marital status Persons Males Females 
or otherwise 
re 

Unmarried 7 81,301 4,59,631 3,30,670 
Married 6,36,302 3,19,869 3, 16,433 
Widowed 71,297 32,829 38, 468 
Divorced or separated 580 550 30 
Unspecified status 750 415 290 
Total 14,80,185 804,204 6,85,891 








The percentages of unmarried, married and widowed or divorced per- 
sons in the district was 52.4 and 42.7 as regards the first two groups and 
4.7 and 0.03 per cent for the last two. For males, the corresponding per- 
centages were 56.0 and 39.7 and 4.1 and 0.06 respectively and for females 
these were 46.0 and 48.1 and 5.6 and 0.04 respectively. The percentages 
of unmarried males and females in the marriageable age group is small, 
which indicates that marriage is almost universal in the district. Again, 
since widowed famales numbered 38,468, widow marriage does not 
appear to be popular. The people are. by and large monogamous. 


Among the Hindus of the district (as elsewhere in the Country) 
marriage is a Sacrament, governed by the Dharma Shastras and to some 
extent by custom and tradition which are now changing with the times, 
Some variations in performance of marriage rites may occur from caste 
to caste or even from family to family within a caste but ceremonies like 
bhanwar or saptapadi (literally seven steps) and kanyadan (giving away of the 
bride) are essential and customary in every marriage. Intercaste marriages 
are not socommon but inter-subcaste marriages are becoming popular, 
After the enforcement of the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, certain old 
restrictions like the prohibition of marriage between persons of the same 
gotra have been abolished. This Act makes polygamy illegal and invalidates 
marriages between sapindas (agnates within seven gencrations on the 
paternal side and within five gencrations on the maternal side) and also 
fixes the minimum marital age at 18 years for the man and 15 years for 
the girl. If the girl is below 18 years of age, the guardian’s consent is 
essential. Nowadays, adult marriages are sometimes contracted as 
the welfare of the family is gradually becoming a serious consideration 
in.marital life. “When the girl’s parents have found a suitable match 
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for her, various ceremonies like saga? ( engagement) are performed 
at the bride’s place and tika (hetrothal) at the bridegroom’s when 
presents and cash are sent to him by the bride’s party. The date and 
time of marriage, as fixed by the priest, is communicated to the bride- 
groom’s side. On the appointed day the barat (marriage party) comes 
to the bride’s house where the ceremony of dwarpuja (puja at the door- 
step where the bridegroom is received) takes place. The main rites that 
constitute the marriage ceremonyjare kanyadan (giving away of the bride), 
ganthbandhan (tying of the nuptial knot) and bhanwar or saptapadi (seven 
steps taken round the sacred fire) which are essential for the solemni- 
sation of every marriage. The marriage feast follows. The next day 
there is the vida or leave-taking ceremony when the bride and bridegroom 
and the barat go away to the bridegroom’s house. Marriage among the 
Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes is also considered to be 
a. sacred rite but it is performed more simply. A declaration before the 
caste panchayat by the bride that she accepts the bridegroom or the 
reciting of katha or the knotting together of one end of the bride’s 
garment with that of the bridegroom’s or the putting of vermilion powder 
in the parting of the hair of the former bythe latter are considered 
enough to complete the alliance. Among Hindus divorce or separation, 
though permitted by law, is socially taboo, The birth of a sonis also 
considered to be a necessity in order to propitiate the ancestors and 
to continue the line, 

Marriage among Muslims.is a-civil contract and a Muslim of sound 
mind who has attained puberty may enter into such a contract buta 
marriage of such a Muslim is void if it is brought about without the 
contracting parties’ consent. Islam permits polygamy to the extent of 
four wives at the same time but a Muslim who is a government employee 
can not have more than one living wife. Amimportant feature at the 
time of marriage is the settlement of mehr (dower) which the bridegroom 
contracts to pay the bride. There has to be a proposal by or on behalf 
of one of the parties and an acceptance by or on behalf of the other in 
the presence and hearing of two men witnesses or a man and two 
women witnesses who must be sane and adult Muslim (but Shia law 
dispenses with this). The proposal and acceptance must be expressed 
at the same meeting. The paigham or mangni (asking for the hand of the 
bride) is the first ceremony that takes place and in the district as in other 
parts of the State, certain other ceremonies such as manjha, sachak and 
mehndi are also performed. On the fixed date, the bridegroom, with his 
barat, goes to the bride’s residence, where her vakil (usually an elderly 
relative) obtains the consent of the contracting parties in the hearing 
of the witnesses in whose presence the gaz? performs the nikah or agad 
(marriage) ceremony. The marriage feast follows. After the formal leave- 
taking (rukhsati), the bride accompanies the bridegroom to his house. 
In the district (as elsewhere) the nikah at a Shia marriage is performed, 
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not by the gazi but by two maulvis (or mujtahids), one from each side, 
The guardian of a minor can also enter into a marriage contract on 
behalf of his or her ward. 


; Among Christians, marriages are governed by the Indian Christian 
Marriage Act, 1872, as amended by the Act of 1952, The marriage 
customs of the adherents of different denominations in the district 
usually follow the same general pattern as elsewhere. The marriage 
may be contracted by the parties concerned or arranged by their 
relatives. The period of engagement which precedes the. marriage, 
may te long or short. The banns are published three times (one every 
week) by the priest of the church where the marriage is to be solemnised, 
to give an opportunity for raising objections, if any. On an agreed 
date, the marriage is performed in the church by the priest. The essen- 
tial requisites of the ceremony are the giving away of the bride by the 
father or other relative or friend, the taking of the marriage vows by 
the bride and the bridegroom, placing a ring by the bridegroom on the 
third finger of the tride’s left hand (sometimes the two exchange rings), 
the pronouncement of the couple~as husband and wife by the priest and 
the signing of the marriage register by the couple and their witnesses, 
Wedding festivities then usually follow at the bride’s home. 


The important feature of a Sikh marriage is the recitation of 
suitable extracts from the Granth, the couple going round the holy book 
several times. The marriage party goes in a barat to the bride’s residence, 
After offerings are made at the gurdwara, the marriage feast takes place, 
usually at the bride’s place. 

In a Jain marriage sacred hymns from the Jain scriptures are chanted 
and puja (in the presence of the images of their tirthankars) as performed, 


Dowry—To remove this evil from society, the Dowry Prohibition 
Act, 1961, has been enacted which prohibits the giving and taking of 
dowry. But the system still persists in the district as elsewhere. . The 
dowry (which isa burden on the bride’s parents) is generally settled 
before the marriage and is given in cash as well as in kind. The govern- 
ment is taking strict steps and framing new provisions to root out this 
age old social evil. 


Civil marriage—-The Special Marriage Act, 1954, provides for 
the performance and registration of marriages of parties belonging to 
any religion by a marriage officer appointed by government for the 
purpose. Such marriages are simple affairs, the parties having to appear 
before the marriage officer who registers the marraige. The consent of 
both parties (who should have attained their majority) is essential. The 
number of civil marriages performed by the marriage officer in the 
district in 1971, 1972, 1973 and 1974 were 7, 3, 3 and 5 respectively. 


_ Widow marriage—Despite the enabling provisions of the Higdy 
Widow Marriage Act, 1956, marriage of Hindu widows (particularly 
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among the so-called high castes) has not become popular but members 
of the Jat, Gujar and Scheduled Castes follow their old custom of allow- 
ing the widow to marry a brother (generally the younger) of the deceased 
husband. Among Muslims and Christians such marriages are 
permitted and contracted. 


Divorce—The dissolution of marriage either by law or by custom 
was not permissible among the Hindus but among the Scheduled Castes 
and some of the Other Backward Classes, it was allowed with the sanction 
of the caste panchayat. But after the enactment of the Hindu Marriage 
Act, 1955, the facility of divorce and dissolution of marriages has 
become available in special circumstances to all sections of Hindu society, 
The personal law of the the Muslims (of the district as in the rest of 
the Country) allows husbands to divorce their wives on making payment 
of the dower but the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act, 1929, also 
empowers the wife to seek a divorce from her husband, Divorce among 
Christians is governed by the Indian Divorce Act, 1869, 


The tendency of seeking divorce'in the district is not extensive and 
the people generally remain with their married partners for life. During 
the five years from 1969 to 1973; the numberof persons applying to the 
court for a divorce was 99, which was granted in 23 cases, 


Prostitution and Traffic in Women—No organised prostitution 
centres or brothels exist in the district, which is perhaps the result of 
the enforcement of the suppression of ‘Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 
1956. Formerly there were many prostitutes and dancing girls plying 
their trade in Bijnor and other.towns of. the district but their exact 
number is not known. 


Gambling—The Public Gambling Act, 1867, as amended from 
time to time, declared gambling in public an offence punishable under 
the law. The evil does not seem to have assumed a serious form here, 
The people of the district indulge in gambling during the Deepavali 
festival usually by playing cards. The figures of prosecution and conviction 
made under the Act are given below : 














Year Prosecution Conviction 
1970 36 23 
1971 50 30 
1972 60 35 
1973 58 27 
1974 90 22 
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Home Life 

In 1971 the district contained 321 houseless persons, of whom 156 
were males and 165 females and of the total 293 were residing in the 
rural and 28 in the urban areas, The tahsilwise break up of such 
population was 50 in the Najibabad, 8 in the Bijnor, 28 in the Nagina 
and 235 in the Dhampur tahsils. The institutional population then 
numbered 2,592 persons (1,943 males and 649 females), of whom 1,381 
were residing in rural and 1,211 in urban areas. There tahsilwise 
distribution was 87 in the Najibabad, 916 in the Bijnor, 203 in the 
Nagina and 1,386 inthe Dhampur tahsils. There were 3,93,230 houses 
in the district accounted for by the census authorities of which 3,32,560 
were in the rural and 60,670 in the urban areas. 

The district contained 2,63,470 households (a household denoting 
a group of persons ordinarily living together and having a common 
kitchen) of which 2,17,700 were in the rural and 45,770 in the urban areas, 
The average size of a household in the district was about 5,65, in the 
rural areas it was 5.60 and in the urban 5.88 persons. Households 
occupying one-room tenements predominated and accounted for 51.2 per 
cent and for 28.3 in two-room,.11.3 in three-room, 4.9 in four-room and 
4.2 in five-room tenements, The average density of persons per room in 
the district was 3.01, being 2.95 persons in the rural and 3,28 in the 
urban areas, The majority of persons in households—94.8 per cent 
—resided in their own houses and only 5.2 per cent lived in rented houses, 
In the rural areas 97.2 per cent were residing in,their own houses and 
2.8 per cent in rented ones, whereasin the urban areas 83.4 per cent 
lived in their own houses and 16.6 percent in rented once. This district 
is the second in the State where such a high percentage of urban 
householders was found to be living in their own houses, The following 
statement gives the number and classification of households according to 
their size and tenure status : 








No. of No. of persons occupying houscholds 
Tenure census 


Status | house- One Two Three Four Five Six Unspeci- 
| holds Person persons persons persons persons persons fied 


District 
Owned 2,49,760 11,195 19,785 25,945 33,645 38,980 1,20,185 25 
Rentod 13,710 2,100 1,170 1,720 1,935 1,910 4,315 20 


Total 2,63,470 13,295 21,495 27,665 35,580 40,890 1,24,500 45 


Rural ee 


Owned 2,11,570 9,445 17,225 22,540 = 28,560 33,775 99,615 10 




















Rented 6,130 1,175 920 810 860 735 1,630 — 
a Se oe 
Total 2,17,700 10,620 18,145 23,350 29,820 34,510 1,01,245 10 

ai a PE ed 
Urban 
Owned 38,190 1,750 2,560 3,405 4,685 5,205 20,570 15 
Rented 7,580 925 790 910 1,075 1,175 2,685 20 


pe re ee re NE es ee 
Total 45,770 2,675 = 3,350 4,315 5,760 6,380 23,255 35 
a Ee 
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The number of household having six or mare persons predominated 
in the district, the number of households with a single member being the 
smallest, which implies that the joint family system still obtains to a large 
extent in the district. 


House in Towns—The houses in towns have not been built accord- 
ing to any set architectural style. The dwellings are generally pucka 
(made of bricks), usually having more than one storey. The urban areas also 
have a few kuchcha houses (made of mud and unbaked bricks) which are 
occupied by poor people. ‘There is not much that is architecturally orna- 
mental except for some jali work in their external portions, Big houses, 
generally occupied by rich persons, have a drawing room, dining room, 
ted rooms, store rooms, kitchen and bathroom, etc., but most of the urban 
population lives in one-or two-room tenements. The open courtyard in the 
middle of the house is known as the angan. There is a lavatory in every 
house but a separate urinal is not found in a majority of the houses, Putlic 
latrines have also been constructed for those whose houses do not have 
latrines. Houses are on the whole badly ventilated and the drainage 
leaves much to he desired. 


Houses in Villages—-In rural areas the dwellings are generally 
kuchcha, single-storeyed, built of mud or unbaked bricks and have roofs 
of wooden beams covered with planks, thatching grass or tiles. Pucka 
houses have also been built in rural areas and this vogue is increasing. 
In khadir areas, where floods are common, the walls of houses are 
generally made of thatching grass and mud.and are more like huts. In 
the villages, houses generally contain spacious ghears and big angans but 
separate kitchens and gardens aré rare, Latrines are not to be found in 
the houses and the out-of-doors and fields are used instead. Nevertheless 
better ventilation and drainage, improved cattle sheds, etc., are now to be 
found in many villages, where people have began to take an interest in 
the community development schemes. 


Furniture and Decoration—The social standing the economic status 
of persons determine the quality and quantity of furniture, etc., used by 
them. However, a cot to sleep on is a necessary item for every one and 
is to be found in every home, irrespective of income. For sitting, takhts 
(wooden divans) and murhas (chairs of reeds) are commonly used in the 
rural areas, In more urbanised families, particularly those residing in the 
towns, chairs and sofa sets are generally come across, People who eat 
in the kitchen use either an asani or a patli to sit on and place the vessels 
in which they eat on the floor but those who eat in some other room sit 
on a cot or a takht which is also used asa table. With the rapid pace of 
urbanisation, dining tables and chairs are coming into use. On occasions 
like Deepavali, Dasahra, Id and Christmas, houses are cleaned and 
decorated, the standard of decoration depending on the taste and purse of 


the householder. Those who can not afford very much hang illustrated 
calendars and other pictures on the walls, etc. 
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Dtexs—The influence of clothes worn by people in the urban areas 
fas brought about some changes in the sartorial habits of the rural areas 
of thé district. Traditional garments and styles are yielding place to 
modern and standardised dress—some times made of synthetic fabrics, But 
men of the older generation still wear the dhoti and kurta or the pyjama 
and kameez (long shirt). Young men generally wear a coat or bush shirt 
or shirt and trousers. Formal dress for men comprises a sherwant (long 
knee-length coat with a buttoned up closed collar or buttoned up jacket 
and a pyjama or trousers. Women, usually in the towns, wear a sari and 
blouse or cholf (short blouse) or sa/war (full trousers taken in at the 
ankles) and kameez (knee-length shirt) and a long scarf for the head and 
shoulders (the salwar and kameez being at onc time the particular dress 
of punjabi women). The women in the villages often wear the /ehnga 
(very full long skirt) with an orhni (long scarf for the head) but the sari 
is also worn by them now. Though the turban (pugree or safa) is used 
sometimes, men prefer to go bare-headed or to wear the Gandhi cap. 
Shoes form an assential item ofdress and -very few people are now 
seen going barefooted. 


Jewellery—In this district (as elsewhere) men generally wear a gold 
or silver ring and sometimes a thin chain round the neck, The men 
among the Jats and Gujars wear small ear-rings (murkhis), Women wear 
various types of jewellery such as bangles of gold and coloured glass, 
rings, necklaces, nose rings or, nose Studs, ear-rings, payal (ankle-rings), 
bichchua (toe-rings, worn by married women only) etc. The poor people 
usually go in for silver and the rich for gold ornaments studded with 
precious or semi-precious stones. The vogue for heavy jewellery is on the 
decline partly due to the high price of gold and silver and partly because 
of the changing taste in jewellery. 


Food—Wheat and maize comprise the staple food of the people in 
the district. Chapatis of wheat or corn flour are generally eaten with dal 
(pulse), the best liked being urd (Phascolies mungo) which is sometimes 
mixed with a little gram. Other pulses consumed are moong (Phas colur- 
vadiatus) chana (Cicer arietinum), arhar (Cajanus cajan) and masur 
(Leno culinare). Generally two meals are taken in a day, the morning 
one often being of milk or whey and a chapati or two. Gur and Khand- 
Sari (raw sugar) are the chief sweetning agents. Among edible fats ghee, 
vegetable oils and mustard oil are commonly used. Many people drink 
tea but the habit is not common. The consumption of fresh vegetables 
and fruits is increasing. A highly spiced diet is not preferred. 
Communal Life 


Amusements and Recreations—Among the rural folk, talking, 
telling of stories and collective singing of folk-songs, etc., are common, 
PerForthances given by natak mandalis (play-acting groups), bhajan 
mandalis (groups singing religious songs) rendering of the Ramayana and 
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Bhagvata, performances by kathavachaks, exhibitions and oultwral pro 
grammes organised by various development departments are some of the 
means of entertainment enjoyed. by the people, People still take an interest 
in dates by monkies which are taken round by their owners, bear dances 
und kathputli (marionete) shows but these folk entertainments are gradue 
ally disappearing from the district. People play cards and chess but 
listening in to the radio has become a common passtime among rural and 
urban people. In 1974, the district had 12 cinema houses, with a total 
seating capacity of 6,771 persons. The cinema is a popular means of 
eiitertainment with people in the towns. Another source of cheap 
recreation is the broadcasting sets to which people listening in villages and 
cities. In 1974, there were 16,018 radio or transistor sets in the district. 
There are several recreational clubs in the district, 

The indigenous sources of entertainment of the district, which are 
still in existence, are the Ramlila celebrations, fairs, nautanki (open-air 
folk theatre), group renderings of songs and dances, singing of devotional 
songs (Kirtan), kawwali programmes, ‘circus shows, etc. Common among 
the indigenous type of games and sports are kabaddi, kite flying, Gulli 
danda, card games and wrestling, Modern games that are generally played 
in schools, colleges and some clubs are hockey, cricket, basket-ball, foot- 
ball, volley-ball, bad-minton, table tennis and tennis. Annual sports and 
games meets are also organised is schools and colleges and for the district 
as a whole. Hockey and foot-bail tournaments are also organised 
annually on an all-India level in Bijnor. An agricultural and industrial 
exhibition is also organised annually in Bijnor city. Another exhibition 
has been organised annually at Chandpur for the last few years. 


Impact Of Zamindari Abolition on Social Life 


Prior to the enforcement of the U. P. Zamindari Abolition and 
Land Reforms Act, 1950, the land is the district was predominantly 
occupied by the zamindars, whose wealth and traditional status influenced 
the social and economic conditions of the rural inhabitants of the district. 
The rural community was composed mainly of two categories of people, 
the zamindars and the farmers and the whole fabric of social life was 
centered round the zamindars. Factional feuds and rivalries also abounded 
particularly connected with the land. Absentee landlordism was the 
order of the day, The big landlords maintained city residences in addition 
to their rural holdings and their affairs were generally managed by 
karindas (agents) whose treatment of the tillers of the soil was often 
cruel. The big zamindars set the pace in social life and spent lavishly on 
entertainments, social and religious functions and their personal whims 
and pleasures, With the abolition of zamindari after Independence’ and 
the consequent emergence of new economic and political forces in the 
rural areas, the era of the landed aristocrats came to anend. Those 
entirely dependant on their rent-rolls were hard hit but many of them 
doing their own farming as bhumidhars or sirdars. Other went into politics 
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of into business on fresh avenues for earning their-livelihood. Those 
cultivators who became bhumidhars or sirdars became masters of their. 
own land, the land revenuc now being paid direct to the government 
instead of through an intermediary (the zamindar) which has imbued the 
farmers with a sense of self-respect and dignity. Under the old, semi- 
feudal system the zamindar often acted as the guardian of the village 
community and many big landlords were active patrons of men of letters, 
pocts, musicians, artists, jewellers, gunsmiths, craftmen and those manu- 
facturing articles of luxury and participated in local cultural and religious 
activities and helped the poor in times of natural or other calamities, 
marriages and other functions. Those traders who dealt in articles of luxury 
in demand by the zamindars also had to find new avenues of employment. 


The void created by the disappearance of the zamindari system in 
the rural areas, has been filled by a new village hierarchy which has come 
into being in the wake of the establishment of gaon panchayats and 
kshettra samitis elective bodies in which party politics often finds a not 
very desirable manifestation. These_newly-created institutions have hardly 
fulfilled the aspirations and expectations, of their framers and the right 
type of civic and patriotic sense and political conciousness has yet to be 
developed by them before the people can be benefitted. 


New Trends 


The winds of change are blowing all a round under the impact of the 
Five-year Plans. The pattern in. dress, ornaments, social customs, food, 
the mode of living, religious beliefs and practiccs and other habits of the 
people have undergone noticeable transformation. The impact of the 
cinema is far-reaching but not always healthy. With the diversification 
of occupations and spread of ‘education, social barriers are gradually 
breaking down and the rigidity and rigours of the caste system have 
disappeard to a large cxtent. Asa result, cases of inter-caste and inter- 
provincial marriages have increased and the entire socicty has become 
sociable except in a few cases where untouchability persists, particularly 
in the rural areas, where the social legislation for abolition of untouch- 
ability has not made any serious impact. The extension of general and 
technical education has opened up new vistas of employment on account 
of the schemes of the Five-year Plans. Women have shed their shyness 
and have begun to take their place along with men in the society. By and 
large the people have become politically conscious and take interest in the 
elections whether of panchayats, State lagislature or Parliament. With the 
increase in agricultural production and prices, the purchasing power of 
agriculturists has increased with the result that they spend lavishly on 
their religious and social customs. With the introduction of the Pancha- 
yati Raj the farmers have acquired political power through the right of 
franchise both at the State and the district levels, a 
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Village/town 


1 





Musseypur 
Rarampur 
Parshottampur 
Gajraula 
Latpur Mau 
Takaribpur Israj 
Budgura 
Sarkara Wheri 
Ghazipur 
Nangal 
Sahanpur 
Rampuri 
Kalheri 


Rampuri 


Chandpur M.B. 
Ladupura 
Rafi-ul-enagar urf Raoli 
Sikandarpur 
Daranagar 
Nazabatpura 
Jahanabad 
Mohanmadpur Deomal 
Ganj 

Bijnor M.B. 


Ualdeut 


BIJNOR DISTRICT 
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Fairs 


Name 
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Reference Page No. 697 





Date 
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NaJIpABAn TAHSIL 


Devi-ka-Mela 
Chait-ki-Ashtmi 
Burhe Baba 
Doyaj-ka-Melr 
Doyaj-ka-Mela 
Doyaj-ka-Mela 
Naumi-ka-Mela 
Naumi-ka-Meli 
Naumi-ka-Mela 
Ganga Asnan 
Shivratri 
Anjman 
Urs 


Mela Dargah 


Chaitra, sukla 8 
Chaitra, sukla 8 
Bhadra, sukla 2 
Bhadra, sukla 2 
Bhadra, sukla 2 
Bhadra, sukla 2 
Bhadra, sukla 9 
Bhadra, sukla 8 
Bhadra, sukla 9 
Kartika, sukla 15 
Phalguna, 14 
Ramzan, 19-21 
Shawwal, 20 


Shawwal, 20 


BrJNoR ‘PAHSIL 


Chhaiti Athey-ka-Mela 
Chhaiti Athey 

Mela Ganga Dasahra 
Devi-ka-Jat 

Chharhi Zahar Diwan 
Chharhi Zahar Diwan 
Zahar Diwan 

Zahar Diwan 

Chharhi Zahar Diwan 
Burhe Bawa-ki-Doyaj 
Budari Doyaj 


Chaitra, sukla 8 


Chaitra, sukla 8 


Jyeshtha, sukla 10 


Every Monday in Asadha 
Sravana, sulla 9 
Sravana, sukla 9 
Sravana, sukla 9 
Sravana, sukla 9 
Sravana, sukla 9 
Bhadra, sukla 2 
Bhadra, sukla 3 


Approxi- 
mate 
atten- 
dance 


4 


2,000 
15,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
10,000 
2,000 
8,000 
1,000 
6,000 


4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
15,000 
15,000 
5,000 
1,000 
40,000 
1,500 


12,000 
Continued 
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Sikanderpur 

Budh Singhabad 
Shabazpur 

Mandawar TA. 
Chandpur 
Rafi-ublnagar urf Raoli 
Mandnor 


Daranagar 


Haji Mohammadpur 
Darabpur 
Haibatpur 
Phakhanpur 

Raipur Sadat 


Harganpur 


Allahpur 
Dhampnr M.B. 
Sherkat 

Phina 
Dhampur M.B. 
Sherkot 
Seohara 
Seohara 
Sherkot 
Tajpur 


Sabaspur 


rr 9 


2 

RBhadon Doyaj 
Bhadon Doyaj 
Burhe-Baba-ki-Doyaj 
Ram Lila 

Ram Lila 

Ikartiki Gangs Mala 
Wartiki Ganga Mcla 


Mela Kartiki 
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Bhadra, sukla 2 
Bhadra,sukla 2 
Bhadra, s‘ukla 2 
Asvina, sukla 10 
Asvina, sukla 10 
Kartika, sukla 15 
Kartika, sukla 15 


Warttika ,sukla 15 


NaGina TAqsi.L 


Devta-ka-Mela 

Doyaj-ka-Mela 

Doyaj-ka-Mecla 
Doyaj-ka-Mela 
Naumi 


Nini 


Every Sunday of Asadha 
Bhadra, sukla 2 

Bhadra, sukla 2 
Bhadra, suklu 2 
Bhadra, sukla 2 


Bhadra, subla 2 


DiaMevur Tansu. 


Ram Nautni 
Sateyn 
Chharhi Zahar Diwan 
Naumi of Bhadon 
Janam Ashtmi 
Janam Ashtmi 
Janain Ashtmi 
Ram Lila 
Ram Lila 
Ram Lila 


Urs 





Chaitra, sukla 8-9 
Jyeshtha, sukla 7 
Bhadra, krishna 9 
Bhadra, krishna 9-18 
Bhadra, krishna 9 
Bhadra, krishna 9 
Bhadra, krishna 9 
Asvina 10 
Asvina 10 
Asvina 18 


333 
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5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 


1,00,000 


1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
10,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
10,000 
8,000 
6,000 
15,000 
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CHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Lanp Urtinisation AND RECLAMATION 


The following statement gives a picture of land utilisation in the 
district in 1961-62 nnd 1970-71 (the area being given in hectares), 














Land not Percentage 
available Culturable Fallow Net culti- of net cul- 
Year for eulti- land land vated land tivated area 
vation vide total 
area 
of district 
1961-62 52,800 94,520 32,440 3,123,440 68.8 


1970-71 | 59,819 70,989 22,768 8,24,7382 66.6 


i 
a 


er i 











Precarious Tracts 


On the whole the natural lines of -drainage serve the purpose (of 
drainage) adequately and the rapid Slope the:country fiom north to south 
effectively prevents any scrious defanit in the natural flow of water. 
But there are a few arcas where drainage is impeded. A series of smull 
swamps and marshcs is to be found where the Ganga, Kboh snd 
He eence have abandoned their old channels. The swamps of the 

anga khadir also owe their origin to the same cause. In the lowlying 
valleys of the Khoh and the Ramganga,, the land is subject to fluvial 
action. The khadars of these two rivers closely resemble one snothcr 
but the lower khadir of the Ramganga is far more liable to change then 
that of the Khoh and though the deposit of the former river is more 
fertile, the deterioration linble to result fiom heavy floods is grester. 


In the low central uplands there is some danger of flooding along 
the Ban and its numeious channels in years of heavy rainfall, owing to 
the silting up of the beds and, in some cases, to the temporary 
irrigation dams built by the cultivators. 


Soil Conservation 


As the district lies closc to the Himalayan renges, there is a network 
of rivers and rivulets spread all over the district. The topography is 
very undulating and sloping, on account of which the water tolding 
and absorption capacity is reduced to a lstge extent. The velocity 
of the flow of water being excessive on sloping ground, there is large- 
scale erosion of fertile and productive su:face soils. Lend worst effected 
by soil erosion is estimated to measure about 60,000 hectares in the dis- 
trict, an area Which does not cover all the waste lands in the district. 
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It includes only that land which is either under actual cultivation is 
considered fit for cultivation. In 1968-69, steps were taken to adopt a 
soil conservation scheme in the district with the establishment of a unit 
at Bijnor. Initially work was taken up in the Bijnor and Najibabad 
tahsilx. Later the entire district was brought under the scheme 
through the aid of five units located at Bijnor, Dhampur, Nagina, Noor- 
pur and Najibabad. The programme aims at exploiting the soil and 
the Water resources by intelligent uses through measures like levelling, 
bunding, canalising, check-daming, gully plugging, summer ploughing, 
contour sowing, strip-and-cover-cropping and other scientific agrionomicr | 
practices. The following statement gives the area of land covered 
under various soil conservation works from 1968-69 to 1978-74 ; 

















Year Ares covered in hectares 
1968-69 451 
1968.70 3,395 
W70-71 8,250 
WWT1-72 8,075 
1972-73 8,426 
1978-74 1,366 





~ 


a lll 
Since 1951-52 the government has faken up an ambitious plan of 
land reclamation and colonisation named after the headquarters town of 
Afzalgarh in the north-east submontane fardé tract near the Forder of 
the district with GarLwal. The total area of land falling under — the 
scheme was estimated at nearly 24, 582 acres (9,928 beetares). Of this 
4,458 acres (1,804 hectares) heve heen slotted to the cultivators of this 
area and 8,438 (1,892 hectares) ear-marked for the construction of roads, 
buildings, schools, ete. The government has decided to distribute the 
remaining 16,686 acres (6,788 hectares) to the ex-soldiers of the Indian 
defence services, The total extent of land given to the soldiers till 1974 
measured 10,286 acres (4,168 hectares). 


The cultivators in the scheme area have been provided with finan- 
cial assistance by the government to use improved implements and 
methods of farming and the result is that this area has developed very 
fast agriculturally. 


IRRIGATION 


Canals constitute the major source of irrigation in the district but 
there are still vast stretches of land which have not been reached by 
them and have to depend on rainfall, wells and rivers. In the sub- 
montane belt (the Siwalik region) in the extreme north of the district, 
owing to the immense depth of the water level, the construction of wells 
is practically impossible. Nor does the rapidity of the slope of the 
country afford an opportunity for the collection of surfece drainage in 
pools and depressions.. This area has consequently to depend wholly 
on the rainfall which in normal years is more than sufficient but a failure 
of rains means heavy loss of crops. 
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Trrigation is scldom required in the lowlands washed by rivers 
where the water table is high and the soil capable of retaining sufficient 
moisture. 


The statement below gives the figures pertaining to the area (in 
hectares) in the district irrigated by various rourees, the net irrigsted 
area and the gross irrigated areca and its perecntage in relation to tie 
gross cropped arca in 1951, 1961 and 1971: 
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ret 
Area Aron Area Net Gross Per cent 
irrigated irrigated irrigated irrigated irrigated of gross 

Year by wells by canals by other arco area cropped 
(including sources urea 
tube-wells} 

1951 27,627 10,861 2,942 41,480 42,843 12.84 

1961 27,025 9,340 708 37,078 40,408 10.78 

1971 1,10,510 9,725 3,794 1,24,028 1,40,438 33.50 








Wells Wells and tubc-well constitute un important sourec of irri- 
getion. There were very fowarssonry-{pucka) wells in the past but 
their number has increased ii 7eeent years. They can be dug in all 
perts of the district execpt where (as in the high western plateau) the 
subsoil is so sandy that the sides cen not ke prevented from collapsing 
bc fore water is reached. They arg not cohimon in sawat soils, espccially 
in the neighbourhood of villages.” Kateha wells are usually lined with 
coils of twigs and grass 10pes, Which protect the sides from external 
pressure to some extent and ulso from the swing of the bucket, a 
practice which enables thomto dast more than a single season. The 
longevity of the well depends on the nature of the subsoil, Tf it is sunk 
through strong and consistent Stratum, it lasts for years and is worked 
by means of a large leathern hueket (known as charasa) usually drswn by 
billocks. This tenacious clayistsatumis called bam and corresponds to 
the mott dharti of the adjacent district of Budaun, But the distribution 
of such subsoil is very uneven in the district, abounding generally only 
in the south-west. In the Chandpur and Burhpur parganas there are wells 
which, being protected by a thatched covering during the rain, have been 
in constant use for twenty to twenty-five years or cven longer. The more 
common variety ins + ove shellow affair, dug at the beginning of the 
cold season and caviny in during the rains, the water being extracted by 
means of a dhekli or wooden lever to one end of which an carthen pot is 
fastened by a rope. 


The following data indicates the number of pucka and kutcha wells 
used for irrigation in the district : 





Year 











Number of Wells 
“Pucka __Kutchea 
1951-52 | 758 5,200 
1961-62 1,078 «1,977 
1972-73 


6,873 SAT 
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In the post-Independence period the government initiated program- 
mes for the construction of State tube-wells and also provided liberal 
financial assistance to the cultivators of the district to set up their own 
irrigation woiks like dcep-bored masonry wi lls flited cither with rakats 
(Persian wheels) or power-operated pumping sets. 


Tubc-well construction has been undertaken in the district since 
the fifties of the present century. The total number of Stute tube-wells 
in the district in 1975 was 509 and they provided irrigation to 24,881 
hectares. 


Financial assistance for small private irrigation works has been 
provided by the government since 1951 resulting in a rapid expansion 
of this pogramme, the progress under which till 19783 is indicated 
below: 











Works completed 1951-52 =-1956-61 1961-62 1966-70 1971-78 
Masonry wells 474, 994. 4,285 5,754 1,087 
Installation of rahats (Persian 819 1,609 2,732 3,822 898 

wheels) 
Installation of pumping sets 21 40 178 6,868 2,484 
Construction of private tube- 276 483 738 8,107 4,175 
wells 
Irrigated area by minor 8,587 56,341 68,929 — 84,117 


irrigation works (in hectares) 


———» a 











Canals-—-The canals in the district belong to two systems, the 
Nagina canal and the Nihtaur eanal, 


The proposal for the construction of the Nagina canal was first 
mooted in 1824, It was adopted in 1888 and construction work was 
completed in 1840 at atotal cost of Rs 57,848. As originally construc- 
ted the Nagina canal emerged on the Khoh river near Kammaruddin- 
nagar, an carthen dam some 183 km. long being thiown across the 
river, The water passed thiough a supply channcl akout 4.5 km, long 
into the Pilkhala river and then down that stream to the canal 
head at Jogipura, 8km. distant fiom the junction. A change in the 
course of the Khoh necessitated the building of a ncw dam which was 
located akout 1.5 km. higher up at Jahanabad, the water thus being 
brought into the Sukharao over which a sccond cmbankmcent was 
thrown in order to force it into the now supply chennadl leading to the 
Pilkhala. The regulator at Jogipura, as origipally constructed, had a 
head on the west side for the Ranikota branch, a minor channcl some 
4.5 km. long that irrigates a small tract of country to the south-west, and 
another head on the east for the main canal, sluiccs being provided in 
the centre to pass the surplus watcr down the Pilkbala irto the Gangan. 
For the first 3km, the main channel passes thiough high giound and 
thus little irrigation is {fected but further below the channei surface is 
slightly above the level of the country, so that the fields can be watered 
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by flushing. At fist the canal was slightly more than 14 km. long and 
tailed into the Karula close to the town of Nagina; an earthen dam placed 
across the stream about 1,5 km, blow the town supplicd water 10 two 
small branches on the right and Icft benks, cach akout 4.5km. long and 
known asthe Kiratpur and Purajni bienches, Betwecn 1882 and 1884 
the canal'was partially remodelled at a costof Rs 11,480. A more 
complete scheme of reconstiuction Was undertaken betwecn 1892 and 
1894 at an outlay of Rs 87,197, the Kiratpur branch was made io com- 
mand a much larger area and at the same time cxtended for a consi- 
derable distance to the south along the watershedof the Gangen and 
Karula, cventually tailing into the Gangan canal near Nihtaur; and 
the Puraini branch was carried past the iownofNagina and continned 
along the doab of the Karula and Prodhoi asfar as Fekhanpur, with 
a total length of 15 km. In 1895 the Kota channel was added to the 
Puraini branch at a cost of Rs 2,869, inorder to reach the country to 
the south-east of Nagina and in 1897 an escape was made from the samc 
branch leading into the Paodhoi. In 1901 the Nainpura chennel (nearly 
8 km. long) was constructed taking off from the right bank of the Kirat- 
pur branch. In 1909 the Mughalwala channel (nearly 8 km. long) 
was taken off fiom the Kiratpur branch on the right bank. 


The supply channel leading*to the Pilkhala was remodelled in 1911 
at a cost of Rs 20,527. The canal obtains its supply from the Sukhrao 
and Khoh rivers, the headworks in the former being raised to give bet- 
ter contiol. The works on the Khoh were modernised in 1918 at a cost 
of Rs 17,000. In 1921 ncw permanent headworks were completed re- 
placing the former system of temporary bunds making it possible to con- 
trol the river in all the seasons of the year. These new constructions 
cost: Rs 2,28,287 and consisted of anopen weir 191m. long with three 
six metres span sluices on its right flank and a regulator at the head of 
the supply channel. The weir over the Khoh was out-flanked by the heavy 
floods of 1924 and as a result a new flank was constructed together 
with a 61 m. long bund to protect the weir. 


The work on the Nihtaur canal was taken up in 1850 and completed 
in 1868, involving a total costof Rs 12,128. The Nihtaur canal begins 
close to the town of that name near the village of Rasulpur Sheikh. It 
Was originally known as the lower Gangan canal to distinguish it from 
the upper Gangan, a small supplementary channel dug akout 1840 fiom 
the .ource of the river with the object of replenishing the supply for the 
Nagina canal but the undertaking did not prove to be of any veluc. For 
the Nihtaur canal, the waters of the river Gangan are held up at Rasul- 
pur Sheikh by a masonry regular, Atfirstthe canal passes for some dis- 
tance thiough a deep cutting. Originally the canal was only 12km. long 
and ended near Alinagar but in 1882, the channel was extended as far 
as Moina. It was remodelled in 1896 at an estimated cost of Rs 
81,994. In its initial course for some distance, the canalis now carried 
along the watershed of the Gangan end runs for a total length of 22 km. 
as far as Tajpur. The old Umri distributary channel was also recons- 
tructed and its length was also increased. Two new channels, the 
Bhatiana and Sarakthal, were excavated on the left bank of the canal. 
In 1901 Tajpur minor was constructed and ran from Morna to Tajpur. 
The total length of the Nagina and Nihtaur canals and their distribu- 
tary branches in the district is 829 km. 
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Rarnganga River Project 


The project for a high dam onthe Ramganga near Kalagarh was 
eikuciged as early as 1855 but the survey was taken up after 1947 and 
the project report was ready in 1961, construction work being initiated 
in 1962. The river was run through the diversion tunnels in 1968 when 
the construction of the main dam and power-l:ouse was taken up. 


The project envisages the construction of 2126 metre high and 726 
metre long earth and rockfill dam across the river. A chute spillway 
with a discharge capacity of 8,466 cusecs is also proposed. A power- 
house with three units of 66 M.W. cach is under construction. To plug 
a low saddle on the left rim of the reset voir another 72 metre high dam 
With an ancillary spillway has been provided. A pick-ap barrage about 
26 km. downstream of the dam, a barrage on the Khoh and an 82 km. long 
feeder channel have been p ovided to carry the water from the dam to 
the Ganga near Garhmukteshwar. The wafer is to be pickedup at the 
Narora headworks and then diverted to the canals for irrigation. The 
project provides for the construction of 57,000 km. of new channels and 
the remo lelling of 6,000 km. of existing channels in the upper Ganga, 
lower G nga and Agra canal systerns. 


On completion the project»will irrigate nearly 6 lakh hectares of 
land in the Bijnor, Moradabad, Saharsnpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Mathura, Agra, Fatehpur, Kanpur, Etawah, 
Farrukhabad, Etah, Mainpuri and Allahabad districts. It will also 
provide protection fiom the floods of the Ramganga to the Bijnor, 
Moradabad, Rampur, Shahjahanpur, Borcilly, end Farrukhabad dis- 
tricts and power and drinking water to Delhi. The reservoir will also 
be used for pisciculture and will add to the beauty of the National Cor- 
bett Park whichis an important tourist attraction in this arca, The 
project is nearing completion, the work of irrigation having commenced 
from December, 1974. The total estimated cost of the project is 
Rs 188 crores, 


A pumping scheme on the Ramganga was started at Bhagwanpur 
Raini in 1929 and was completed in 1980. It comprises a 457 m. weir 
thrown across the river with an electrically operated pumping station. 
Very little benefit is provided by this canal in this district as most of 
the command area lies in Moradabad district in the south, Other 
sourees Of irrigation are jhils, smaller rivers and rivulets. There arc 
some fair-sized jhils in the upland plains. The Malin and Rawasan are 
utilized for irrigation purpose in pargrna Najibabad, the Gangan in the 
Burhpur and Nihtaur parganas and the Ekra and Dungraiya in pargana 
Sechara. Water is obtained by the usual system of beris or swing- 
baskets by which it is lifted to the level of the channels fecding the fields. 
Temporary earthen dams are also thrown across the small rivers to 
obtain water for irrigation. 
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Land and Soils 


Many diverse characteristics mark the physical features of the dis- 
trict. An outlying spur of the Siwaliks, known as the Chandi Hills, 
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forms the extreme northern corner, and is classed as a reserved forest. 
Below it lies the bhabar, a broad belt of forests which runs along the north- 
eastern border from the Chandi hills to the Naini Tal district on the south- 
east. It is traversed by numerous rivers flowing down from Garhwal. 
The remaining portion of the district is an open plain cut by valleys of 
the Ganga, Malin, Khoh and Ramganga. The two divisions of this plain 
are the uplands and the lowlands. The uplands can be subdivided into 
three portions—the western, ecntral and eastern. The first forms a water- 
shed between the Ganga and the central drainage system. P-:epon- 
derance of sand renders it poor in fertility. The central portion slopes 
downward, the soil is rich and atounds in irrigation facilities, The cas- 
tern tract rises towards the watershed between the Khoh and the Ram- 
ganga valleys. The co'l here is rich loam with stiff clav. The Afzal- 
garh alluvial trect, lwng to the east of the Ramganga, resembles the 
neighbouring taraiof the Naini Tal district. Therest of the area of the 
district constitutc the khadars of the rivers, 


As the whole country to the south of the hills and the low bhabar 
at their base consists of riverain alluvium of varying age, the composi- 
tion of the soil is more or less uniform. The variations in its character 
appea: to depend solely on the, level. On the higher ground the soil is 
light and sandy, often pure sand; in the level stretches it isa mixture of 
sand and clay in varying pioportions, classified generically as loam. In 
the low country and the depressions of the uplends the sand disappears 
leaving only a stiff argillacious clay.. The more recent deposits left 
behind by the rivers when the waters recede after the monsoons, differ 
with the nature of the inundations, a stiong current carrying away all 
but the heavier particles of sand and astrcamof less violence being bene- 
ficial in its action by letting the fine silt and mud settle gently, with the 
iy that the flooded ground is covered with a fertile layer of the richest 
oam, 


_ The natural roils of the district fall into four main divisions. The 
first is bhur or sandy soil, in which the proportion of loam is very small, 
It is of « very inferior quality producing crops of the coarser grains. Next 
comes bhur-sawai, or sundy loam, in which sand still predominates but 
it is superior to badr und yiclds fair crops of wheat barley and sugar- 
cane, Here the true foam is known as sawai (a term equivalent to the 
rausli of the northern -doab and dumat of other parts), It has except- 
ional fertility, is light and friable, capable of producing cvery kind of 
crop and is. ysuelly reserved for the more valuable staples like wheat 
and paddy. Clay, known by the local name of matiyar, is highly 
productive in seasons of suitable moisture but in times of drought it 
becomes too stiff to be workable. It is sown with all varieties of 
crops but is most suited to the cultivation of rice. According to the 
Settlement records this sawai constitutes nearly 50 per cent und the 
matiyar area averages about 20 per cent. -Of the sandy soils, bhur- 
sawat accounts for nearly 16 per cent and bhur for 10 per cent. A 
certian area (nearly 4 percent) is included in a special class known 
as bara. It is highly manured land in the immediate vicinity of the village 
sites and corresponds to gauhan or goind in other districts, It is used 
exclusively for the cultivation of garden crops like vegetables and spices. 
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Cultivation 


The district is one of the agricultmally advanced districts in the 
western part of the State. The Sanis are highly skilled in the 
art of cultivation. It is generally tle cusiom in this district (as in 
Muzaffarnagar to the west) to devote almost equal attention to all good 
land in the village but no special care is taken of the ficlds in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the homestead except by the cultivators of garden 
crops. ‘The only exception is that made in favour of sugar-crne to which, 
by reason of its intrinsic value, almost all the available supply of ma- 
nure and water is devoted. Modern agricultural implements have of 
late replaced the old, indigenous ones—wooden ploughs by iron ones, 
wooden sugar-cane and oil-seed crushers (kolhus) by iron ones, etc. In 
Other respects also, considerable progress has becn echieved, particularly 
in the extension of the double-cropped area and also in the quality of 
the crops themselves, the more valuable and high-yiclding staples and 
those necessitating a higher style of husbandry having largely taken the 
place of the indigenous grains and seeds that constituted the principal 
products in the district till the middle of the present century. 


Harvests 


The agricultural year is divided into three parts by the 8 harvests 
which here go by the usual nanies of kharif, rabi and zaid (or extra). 
The last is of very little importance in this district and consists of cucur- 
bits, vegetables, spices, tobacco, wind-resistant varictics of maize, 
legumes and a host of Jow grade cereals and covered only 969 hectares 
in 1970-71. Melons, kakrt and khira (cucumber) are mostly grown 
in’ khadirs end along the sandy banks of the rivers. The khartf crops 
are sown in Asadha-Sravana , (June-July) and reaped in Kuar-Kartika 
(September-October) after the cessation of the rains usually well before 
the preparation of the fields for the rab¢ sowings which begin in October- 
November (Kartika-Agrahayana).and are harvested in March-April and 
even May. The double-cropped area (dofasli) (more correctly the area 
cropped more than once in a year) is fairly large in the district. A good 
deal depends on the nature of the soil, the sources of irrigation and the 
choice of crops. Double-cropping is mostly practised in those parts of 
the district whe1e much of the land is ordinarily under sugar-cane, 
paddy or arhar and where there is an abundant supply of water for 
irrigation or Where the situation of the terrain is such that watering of 
fields is not necessary such as the submontane belt of land stretching 
from the Chandi hills in the north-west to Rehar in the cast. The 
relative figures 1egarding the area covered by the kharif, rabi_ and the 
dofasli crops in the district are given below : 











Area under kharif Area under rabi Area under dofas 
Year acres/hectares acres/hectares acres/hectares 








1961-62 5,41,182 (2,19,009) 8,892,055 (1,54,612) 1,58,862 (62,276) 


1970-71 6,15,908 (2,40,249)  4,19,080 (1,690,778) 2,853,155 (95,264) 


a i 





a 
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Principal Crops 


Kharif—Among the various kharif crops in the district, by far the 
most important is rice. Therice areais usually confined to the lowlying 
lands and richer soils in which the natural moisture is more abundant 
and artificial irrigation practicable. Thus in paiganas Akbarabad, 
Afzalgarh, Nihtaur, Nagina cnd Dhampur more than half the kharif 
area is underrice. Parganas Seolara, Najibakad and Barhapura arc 
also notable for rice cultivation. The lowest proportion is to be found 
in the southern half of the Bijnor tahsil and in pargana Bashta, where 
much of the land lics high. Among the numerous local indigenous 
varieties of rice the most notable is munji, for which the khadar lands 
of Mandawar have long becn famous. Improved paddy strains like 
Sakct-4, Bijai, Ratna, Jaya, T-8 and I.R. -8 are mostly preferred by 
the cultivators now. Almost all the rice grown in the district is of the 
late (jarhan) or transplanted varicty, the early one known as kuari 
being grown to an appreciable extent only in pargana Nagina. The 
jarhan is sown after the commencement of the rains. The plants are 
first raised in specially prepared beds and on attaining a height of nearly 
15 cm., are transplanted in properly tended fields. The crop is reaped 
in November after which the fields sometimes lie fallow during the rabi 
season, though now this practice has been, abandoned as a result of in- 
tensive cultivation and sugar-cane or the rabi cops of wheat, pea or gram 
are sown immediately after the paddy is harvested. 


Maize has become populace during the last 100 years (as is the case 
throughout Rohilkhand), In 1865 it was almost unknown in this dis- 
trict. The lowlands of the Dhampur, Afzalgarh and Scohara parganas 
are spccially suited for maize-eultivation. The extension of maize is 
a welcome feature, as the crop is one of the earliest to come to maturity 
and this is of grcat importance ina district. which usually suffers fiom a 
premature cessation of the monsoon, 


A large area is taken up by millets, especially bajra, which is grown 
extensively on the higher and unirrigated soils. More usually it is sown 
in combination with arhar, the latter remaining in the field throughout 
winter. The soil in the Kiratpur and Burhpur parganas is specially 
suitable for bajra. There is but little jowar in the district as very little 
is allowed to come to maturity, the mop heing mostly cut while green 
for feeding cattle. This is of great value and the practice has the fur- 
ther advantage of clearing the fields fairly early so as to admit of ade- 
quate preparation for ensuring the rabi crop. 


The rest of the kharif area used to be taken up for the most part 
by small and coarse millets such as sawan, kodon, kutki and kangni 
which were grown in all parts of the district especially in the Bijnor and 
Najibabad tahsils. Of these sawan is comparatively more important, 
the rest now having yielded place to more remunerative crops like rice, 
maize and sugar-cane during the last two decades. 


Of the kharif pulses, urd claims the largest area, moong and moth 
also Occupying some area in the district. The district was first in the 
whole Division in point of area under urd in 1971-72, 
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The following statemcnt gives some relevant details of the main 
kharif cereals in the district in 1971-72 ; 























Trrigated Area sown Total Average Average 
area (in (in produc- yield per yield per 

Kharif hectares) hectares) tion (in hectare in featucs 

tonnes) district in State 
(in quin- (in quin- 

tals) tals) 

Rice 4,877 1,01,504 1,28,619 12.18 7.98 
Maize 206 8,524 5,551 6.51 5.65 
Bajra — 5,078 1,797 8.54 8.58 
Jowar _ 1,471 | 775 5.27 8.67 
Sawan _— 1,274 585 4.20 4,20 
Urd — 7,254, 2,326 8.21 1.86 
Moong _ 820 67 2.09 2.55 
Moth _ 17 5 8 .05 8.05 


A a —_— 





Rabi—Of the rabi crops the lead is taken by wheat which is the most 
valuable of all the food-grains, In terns of area it occupied more than 
80 per cent of the total area under rabi cereals in 1971-72. Whest is 
sown alone as Well as mixed with crops like barley, gram, pea or mustard 
or some of thcse in combination. The area under wheat raised by 
itself has inereased in recent decades but the old practice of sowing it 
with other crops has not disappeared altogether. In this district whcat 
requires 9 good soil, careful tillage and an assured supply of water. 


a 


In recent years a number of improved and high-yielding varieties 
of wheat have been e' olved at the agricultural university, Pantnagar 
(district Naini Tal), and various other research institutions in the coun- 
try. The cultivators have now virtuelly replaced their indigenous 
seed stock with new, better and hybrid seeds. The varieties mostly 
sown now by the farmers are Sonalika, Kalyensona, Sharbati, Sonara, 
K-68 and K-65. 


Barley was a favourite rabi crop in the past xn} maintained its] old till 
the thirties of the present century when it occupied more than 27,114 
hectares in the district after which its area continued to dccline. In 
1951-52 it covered nearly 19,425 Nectares and hy 1971-72 became limi+ 
ted to 4,406 hectares. Wheat, gram and pea, which are nove paying, 
have now taken its place. Barley flourishes even in inferior soils end 
in tracts which are not suited to wheat cultivation for lack of irrigat‘on 
facilities. The cultivators of the district usually prefer to sow barley 
in the newly cleared tracts, because of its being less prone to depreda- 
tions by wild animals in the fruiting stage. Barley is also sown mixcd 
with wheat, gram, pea, mustard or masur. 
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In the district gram is largely grown by itself, in addition to its ad- 
mixture with wheat or barley, locally known as guchane (or gujai) and 
bejhar respectively. Gram is a hardy crop and thrives well in all kinds 
of soils. In the district its cultivation is highest in those tracts in which 
rice is the chief autumn staple because gram is commonly sown as a 
second crop. Between the thirties and sixtics of the present ecntury, 
gram registered a phenomenal increase in its area in the district end 
from 12,950 hectares in 1930-31, it jumped to morc than 87,280 Lectares 
in 1961-62. Since then it has Jost the race against wheat, the area under 
which has swelled at the cost of other rabt_ crops. 


Of the pulses only arhar and masur are important. Arhar is sown 
with the main khartf crops and harvested aftcr most of the rabi crops. 
This is perhaps why it is hardly ever sown as a single crop being 
usually combined with jowar or bajra which are harvested by 
November-December, leaving it standing elone in the ficld, Masur 
suplants arhar in point of area sown. 


The following statement gives ‘some relevent particulars about the 
principal rabi cereals produced in. the district in 1971-72 ; 





Irrigated ~Areasown ‘Total Average Average 
area (in hectares) produc- yield per yield per 


a rene er rere 


Rabi (in hectares) tion (in hectare —_ hectares 
tonnes) in dis- in State 
trict (in (in quin- 
quintals) tals) 
Wheat 58,747 1,27,487 1,82,884 10 .42 12.66 
Barley 149 4,406 8,107 7 05 10.41 
Gram 1,857 19,718 12,766 6 .48 7.88 
Pea 553 1,416 738 5.21 8.86 
Masur 46 8,882 2,304 6.92 6.85 
Arhar a 1,637 1,877 «11.47 12,81 





Non-food Crops 


Sugar-cane, oil-seeds (like piound-nut, linseed, til and mustard), 
vegetables and fruits, sunn-hemp, jute, cotton and tobacco are the main 
non-food crops of the district. 


Sugar-cane is one of the the most important cash crops of the dis- 
trict (as of the Country), The area under it has always been appreci- 
able and has steadily increased during the last 70 years, From nearly 
28,788 hectares at the beginning of the century it increased to nearly 77,000 
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hectares in 1971-72, The older strains of sugar-cane have now been 
replaced by better and high-yielding varicties like C.O.-1148 and C,0.- 
1158, 


Oil-seeds occupy a sizeable area in the district which held the top 
position in the whole of the Division in 1971-72 as regards the arca 
sown With mustard and repe-seed, occupied the third place with regard 
to that sown with til and was fourth in the Division as regards the total 
area covered by oil-seeds. 


Though vegetables occupy a small area in the district (mostly 
near the towns and large villages) they constitute a valuable crop; 
the potato is one of the most important of these and covers the 
largest areca of all the vegetables in the district. 


Sunn-hemp is sown for its fibre and as green manure. Cotton is 
al:o a valuable ciop, though its area has gone down during the Jast 100 
years. In 1865 it covered mo:t-than 18,615 hectares but in 1971-72 
the area under it was only 760 hectares.” Nevertheless the district then 
stood first in the whole of the Division in cotton cultivation. The ciop 
is ecmmonly sown in sugar-cane fields after the latter has been har- 
vested, Its decline is due to the substitution of maize, millets or rice 
(cultivated as a dry aiop) which can be immediately followed by the 
sowing of more profitable cereals such as Wheat or wheat and barley 
mixed. Cotton requires careful tillage, the fields having 1o be ploughed 
nearly six times and w« ll weeded a number of times. 


Bijnor was famous for its tobacco cultivation in the past. In the 
seventies of the last ccntury, it occupied an average area of more than 
607 hectares. It is by no means ‘évery kind of soil which will grow to- 
bacco. It must have sufficient mar! to be strong and_ sufficient sand 
to be loose. It also rcquires large quantities of manures and abundant 
water. The Sanis (like the Kachhis ofthe cdoab district) are byfar the 
most latorious of cultivators, manipulating the coil and watering, 
manuring and weeding their crops. As tobacco requircs all these more 
than other crops, the Sani is the only cultivato: wlo is able to bring 
it to perfection. The trects best suited for its cultivation are fields 
around villege Lomesterds, parts of the khadir and other low alluvial 
areas and cattle stations (khattas) on the edge of t].¢ submontane forests. 
A number of experimcnts were slso conducted here in order to imp:ove 
its cultivation by the introduction of five Turkish end some American 
varieties. Several of these failed but one or two (notebly the Virginian) 
succeeded admirably and a smoking mixture, composed of this tobacco 
blended: with Manila and Latakia, grown at Bhogpur in the forests of 
Najibabad, was tinned and cold to European traders. But the experi- 
ment was abanconed chiefly because the imported plants degencrated 
rapidly necessitating the procuring of fresh sceds from abroad. The 
‘process of curing was also very complicated, :cquiring supervision by 
oreign technical experts not easily avai):tle in the district. The result 
was that the close of the 19th century saw very little tobacce grown in 
the district, the average area being merely 60 hectares. 
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_ The statement given below provides some relevant facts about the 
Important cash crops raised in the district in 1971-72: 


a ee . 
Irrigated Area Total Average Average 





Crops area (in sown (in produc- yieldper yield per 
hectares) hectares) tion {in hectare hectares 
tonnes) in dis- in State 


trict (in (in quin- 
quintals): _—itals) 





pa en 


Sugar-cane 42,474 76,888 37,04,084 484,90 887.35 
Mustard and rape-seed 1,196 9,048 8,664 4.05 8.76 
Ground-nut — 12,488 8,162 6.54 5.59 
Til — 380 49 1.80 1.380 
Cotton 29 763 249 0.61 0.88 
Sunn-hemp _ 59 23 8.85 8.85 
Jute ~ 108 849 14.84 14.8 
Tobacco 228 226 190 8.41 9 81. 
Potato 899 954 9,148 95.89 95.69 








Improveinent of Agriculture 


The ever-increasing demand, for food-grains necessitated far-reach- 
in’ improvements and changes in the pattern and technique of egri- 
culture, After the achievement of Independence, the development of 
agriculture has been given an important place in the Country’s Five- 
year Plans. So improved and scicntific inettods of giowing wheat, 
barley and rice have also been popularised among the cultivators of 
the district, These methods include proper tillage, sufficient and time- 
ly manuring, sowing of seeds of improved varietics and of high-yielding 
cops, proper and timcly irrigation and protection of ciops against pests 
and diseases. The sixties of this century saw the ushering in of the 
‘green revolution’ in the Country, under which schemes of intensive 
cultivation and the sowing of high-yielding seeds of wheat, barley, maize, 
jowar, bajra, sugar-cane and other crops have been implemented. The 
government agricultural farms in the district and various other agencies 
of the Central and State Governments, the food and agriculture organisa- 
tion of the United Nations, agricultural colleges and universities and 
research centres in the Country are doing a pioneering job in orientating 
the farmer for him to adopt better and scientific methods and imple- 
ments of cultivation for higher production and in explaining the tech- 
nique of improvement through demonstrations and exhibitions in the field. 
The latest techniques and cultivation practices, improved implements, 
high-yielding varieties of seeds, chemical fertilizers and plant protection 
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Services are made available to the agriculturists in the district through 
the development blocks. Farmers are trained in improved agriculturrl 
techniques and rabi, kharif and zaid campaigns are organiscd every 
year through which the experts of the agriculture depaitment und dev - 
}opment blocks help the cultivators to solve their problems end also 
demonstrate the latest scicntific methods in the ficld itself to enable 
them to increase the ayricultural output. 


Seed Supply 


The most eommon high-yielding varieties of seeds in the district are 
Exotic paddy and millets, Hybrid maize, Mexican wheat, U.P. wheat, 
U.P. maize and Hybrid bajra. 


See s of cereals ace supplicd by the government through the seed 
stores (maintained by the agriculture department) and co-operative 
seed stores (under the supervision of the co-operative department). 
The fo mer advance seeds on cash payment or as tagavi and the later on a 
sawai basis (that is, repayable.at 25 per_cent in excess of the quantity 
advanced). There were 54 stich seed stores) in the district in 1978-74 of 
which 24 were under the agriculture department and = the rest were 
managed as co-operative institutons. ‘Fhe seed stores meet a small 
fra. tion of the total demand fsee sly the farmers, the bulk being sup- 
pte by local dealers who ol tain them fom the national seed corpors- 
tion, the tarat sced development coiporaticn end other agencies. The 
totel quantity of improved seeds of vai‘ous ccre: Is distributed Ly thete 
secd stores Wes 3,083 guintels, 8,008 quint: Is ond 8,866 quintals in 
1971-72, 1972-78 and 1973-74 respectively. 


Soil Nutrients 


The traditional manures are cattle dung, farm refuse and stable 
litter. The usefulness of green manure crops, such as lobia, guar, dhain- 
cha, sanai and moong which provide nit ogcnous ingredients to the soil 
and increase its fertility, is being increasingly realised by the culti- 
vators of the district. The increased popularity of these utrients. is 
gauged by the fact that in 1978-74, an area of 28,952 | ectares was sown 
with tl ese crops in the district and approximately 19 quintals of their 
seeds Were distributed by the government seed stores in the district. 


The use of chemical fertilisers (which are cost’y because of ther in- 
sufficient production in the Country) has become popular among the eul- 
tivators in this district. Among these the most popular are the  nit#o- 
genous, phosphatic and potassic. 


The sced stores of co-operative and agriculture departments arc 
able to meet only a fraction of the total requirement in the district of 
green manure crop seeds and chemical fertilizers. The cultivators have 
usizlly to make their-own arrangements to purchase them from private 
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dealers at exorbitant rates in order to use them exactly when required. 
The government seed stores and the co-operative institutions in the dis- 
trict distributed 17,980 tonnes, 18,464 tonnes and 16,068 tonnes of che- 
mical fertilisers to the cultivators of the district in 1971-72, 1972-78 and 
1973-74 respectively. 


Agricultural Implements and Machines 


The pace of replacement of traditional agricultural implements such 
as the spade, sickle and wooden plough has been faster in this district 
as compared to other distiicts of the State. The rcason appercntly is 
the comparatively more advanced agricultural prectices and the resul- 
tant: economic well-bcing of the farmers. According io the live-stock 
census of 1971, there were in the district 1,71,578 plotighs, 58,052 other 
improved agricultural implements (such as hamows, cultivators, sowing 
machines, threshers, etc.) 3,097 machines for spraying insceticides and 
pesticides, 91,408 bullock carts, 1,622 sugar-cene crushers, 800 tractors, 
746 ghanis (oil-seed crushers), 8,887 oil-engines end electric pumping s¢ts 
for irrigation and 5,515 Persian wheels fitted on the wells for watering 
the fields. The cultivators usually make. their own arrangement for the 
purchase of improved agricultural implements, the agriculture depart- 
ment and the State agro-industries corporation, U.P., being the main 
agencies for the sale of sich commodities, 4,640 such implements 
being sold by them in 1978-74, 


The State agriculture departntent gives tagavi loans to the cultiva- 
tors for purposes like the purchase of chemieal fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, improved varicties of seeds, pesticides and bullocks, The 
co-operative institutions in the district also advance eredit 10 them 
for these purposes. The farmers of the district have received consi- 
derable assistance in the form of tagavi loans for the purchase of im- 
proved agricultural inputs in the last few years, the total amount of 
tayavi loan distributed in tle district in the three-year period 1971-72 
to 1973-74 being Rs 2,14,28,071. The co-operative institutions of the 
district al:o disbursed long-medium-and short-term loans for rgiicul- 
tural purposes to the farmers to the extent of Rs 10,05,000 during the 
same period. 


Rotation of Crops and Fallowing 


Former!y the practice of leaving the fields fallow for at least one sea- 
Son Was common among the cultivators as it was considcred necesse1y to 
allow the land time to recuperate in order to enhance its fertility. But 
of late this practice is gradually giving place to the old and tried met od 
of sowing crops in rotation and the mixed cropping system which makes 
for intensive cultivation and increases the total yield. 


The district has benefited agriculturally by the active efforts made 
hy the agricultural experts of the government and other agencies (the 
igricultural universities and research centres in the Country) which 
have been propagating modern metkods in these matters for the last 
decade or so with the object of ushering in the ‘green revolution’ and 
making the Country self-suflicient in food-grains, 
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The inost common patterns Cf crop rotation practised by the eulti- 


vators in the district are mentioned below : 


One-year Rotational Pattern 





or —————. 



































Vype of Irrigated] Kharif Rabi 
soil unirrigated 
Sandy Unirrigated Ground-nut+bajra + urd+arhar Wheat or barley or 
or ground-nut, bajra, mung melons, cucurbits 
Sandy Irrigated Bajra+ lobiya-|-arhar, maize Arhar, 
loam Jowar-+mung + arhar Wheat or barley+pea or 
Jowar+urd+arhar Wheat+pram or potato 
bajra+urd+ arhar Gram or potato or 
Green manure, paddy arhar 
Paddy Wheat or barley 
Wheat or gram or pea 
Unirrigated Ground-nut+bajrat+urd j-arhar  Arhar 
Jowar+urd+ arhar elyhar 
Ground-nut +til+ maize Arhar 
Barley -} pram 
Loam Irrigated Paddy, maize, jowar Wheat or wheat+gram, 
turd, fallow Wheat or potato ; 
Green manure Wheat-+ gram 
Wheat or potato 
Unirrigated Paddy Gram or fallow, barley + 
pea or Wheat+gram or 
Maize barley + gram 
Clay Irrigated Paddy Wheat or wheat+gram 
or pea 
Unirrigated Paddy Fallow or pea or gram 
Two-year Rotational Pattern 
Type of Irrigated/ First year Second year 
soil unitrigated 
Kharif Rabi Kharif Rabi 
Sandy loam Irrigated Bajra+ urd Arhar Faliow Wheat 
Arhar+jowar do, do. do, 
Bajratmung Arhar Bajra+ Arhar 
arhar 
arhar, maize Wheat or do. do. 
potato 
Bajra+arhar Arhar Paddy Wheat or pea 
Green manure Wheat do, 
Unirrigated Bajra+arhar Arhar Fallow Barley+gram 
or barley 
Jowar mung do, do. do, 


+ arhar 


(Contd. 
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Sweet potato Fallow Fallow Wheat + gram 
or barley + 
gram 
Arhar Arhar do, Barley or 
ground-nut gtam, fallew 
Ground-nut Fallow Sweet 
potato 
Loam Irrigated Bajra, (fodder) = Arhar Maize Wheat 
+urd-+ arhar 
Jowar (fodder) 
mung + arhar do, do, da, 
Maize Potatu Paddy Wheat 
Paddy Wheat Vegetables Wheat or wheat 
Or pea + pram 
Unirrigated = — Jowar (fodder) 
+urd+ arhar Arhar Fallow Wheat+ gram 
Bajra+mung do, do, do, 
+arhar 
Clay Unirrigated Paddy Gram or Fallow Wheat 
pea 
Sandy soil Unirrigated Ground-nut+ — Arhar Fallow Barley or 
bajraturd do. Wheat+-pea 
Arhar 





Three-ycar Rotaitonal Pattern 





First. year Seeond year 


Third year 








ape 
o Irrigated) : 
soil unirrigated = Kharif Rabi Kharif 





Rabj  Khorif. ‘Rabi 














Sandy Irrigated Bajra+- Sugar. Sugar- Sugar Sugar- Sugar- 
lobiya cane cane cane cane cane 
Jowar -- do. do, do, do, do, 
mung Potato do. do. do, do, 
Maize 
Unirrigated Ground- Sugar- Sugar- Sugar- Sugar- Sugar- 
nut cane cane cane cane cane 
Bajra+- Barley do. do, do, do, 
urd 
Ioam Irrigated Paddy Sugar- Sugar- Sugar- Sugar- Sugar- 
cane cane cane cane cane 
Paddy Wheat do. do, do. do. 
Maize Potato Green Wheat Jowar+ Gram +} 
manure urd or wheat 
maize 
Onirrigated Jowar Wheat Sugur- Sugar- Sugar. Sugar- 
cane cane cane cane 
Muize 
Clay Irrigated Paddy Wheat Sugar- Sugar- Sugar- Sugar- 
cane cane eane cane 
Maize Mustard do. do, do do. 
and rape- do, do. do. do, do, 
seed 


wr TE RFS a AP Petes 
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Mixed Cultivation 


The practice of simultaneously raising more than one ec op in a 
single field more or less in a single season gives additional hai vests and 
increases the overall yield, the ficld being utilised to the maximum. 
Th’s also serves as a security against edverse weather conditions and 
pests and insects as there arc always chances of saving at Icast one ciop 
in the ficld as these cnemies and adverse weather conditions do not 
usually affect the different crops in the field with equal scverity. The 
sowing of leguminous c.ops like mung, urd and guar with ccreals 
piovides the soil with nit og. nous ingredients in the most perfect nain- 
ral state. Accordingly, aliro t always, arhar is sown mixed with jowar, 
urd, til or ground-nut; bajra with urd, arhar or giound-nut; Wheat 
with gram, pea or mustaic; barley with gram = or per; maize with 
urd; g,ound-nut with jowar ; and cotton with urd. Potato is generally 
sown mixed with meth? (fenugreck) or onion; sugar-cane With mung; and 
rainy season vegetables and late paddy with co.iander (dhaniya) or 
metht. 


Agricultural Co-operatives and Joint Farming 


The practice of cultivating the Jand jointly (sajha) is very old among 
the farmers of the district. Forests and pasture lands are still used in 
common. Cultivators often pool their implements, bullocks and labour 
for a season or two for growing crops. Costly implements and machines 
are also sometimes owned or hiced jointly and used in rotation, 


In recent times co-operative soci®iies have been formed in the villages 
for farming, distribution of seeds, loans, fertilisers and implements, 
cattle breeding, supply of milk to big towns and the marketing of the 
a riculture produce of the cultivators. 


In 1974 the district had 30 co-operative secd stores, Wl ose main 
function was to arrange for seeds of cops (on credit) to the cultivators 
and 62 co-operative farming societies Wi.ich produced ogricultural 
commodities worth Rs 75,84,767 in that year. The district: had agri- 
cultural co-operative marketing societies one each at the four tahsil 
headquarters, 


Horticultu e 


The existence of an abundant naturel supply of timber generally 
renders the plantation of trees unnecessary and this fact is illustrated 
by the comparative absence of gioves in the fo-vest parganas of the no ‘th, 
the southern tracts (which have less ready access to the forests) exhibi- 
ting a far higher proportion of grove land. G-oves are not commonly 
planted for timber but rather for fruit production which, in recent year, 
has grown into a lucrative industry. In the past religion, sentiment 
and aesthetics also played a major part as far as the plantation of gioves 
was concerned, Small as is the area in comparison with other districts 
of the Division, the mango gioves of Bijnor are famous, the trees grow 
With great luxuriance and the fruits attain considerable perfection, The 
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percentage of grove area is fairly high in the Chandpur, Nihtaur, Bijnor, 
Daranagar, Nagina and Kiratpur parganas. For the most part the 
groves consist of mango trees but other varieties of fruit trees arc also 
common, especially the jamun, ber and imli. In the neighbour! ood of 
towns and roadside villages many orchards are to be secn and these cons 
tain orange, lemon, loquat, pomegranate and peach trees which yield 
fruit of good quality. The common mulberry is abundant but has 
never been utilised for silkworm culture though an attempt was made 
to intioduce this industry by onc (Major) White in 1861, the experiment 
prcoving successful. The resuscitation of the venture would give gain- 
ful employment to a numter of people and would add an important 
industry to those existing in the district. 


The area under orchards and vegetables in the district was 4,683 
hectares in 1978-74. The | orticultural needs of the district are met by 
the well-known government garden at Saharanpur (which serves as a 
supply point for a number of other districts also), The government also 
established anursery at Pirthipur in 1956-57 inthe Haldaur development 
block near Bijnor town, which supplies fruit plants, sceds, seedling and 
grafted plants to the cultivators, A private nursery at Dhampur also 
sells such items. In 1978-74 the government nursery supplied 64,848 
seedlings of fruit plants and.4,448 seeds of vegetables, flowers, commer- 
cial crops, etc. 


Agricultural Diseases and Pests 


There are three main enemies of crops. in the district animals, birds 
and insects. Plant diseases, fungi and weeds also cause a great deal of 
damage to plants of food-grains, vegetables and fruits. Monkeys, rats, 
squirrels, Wild animals, bats, pariots and other birds damage the cops 
badly. The usual methods of protection normally provided by the 
cultivators are fencing, keeping watch and destruction of the anima] 
and bird predators. Leaf-mosaic, rust, smut and termites attack the 
wheat, barley and pea crops. The paddy crop is generally damaged by 
leaf-mosaic, blight and the gundhi pest. Potatocs and other vegetables 
are mostly affected by blight, leaf-mosaic and pink boll-worm, Canker 
and wither-tip take heavy toll of citrus fruit. Mango and guava or. 
chards are the worst sufferess fiom die-back, black-tip of mango, damping 
of seedlings and wither-tip, There are various insecticides and pesticides 
like Aldrin, and BHC which are sprayed or dusted on the crops to 
contiol plant pests and diseascs. To save the crops from seed-borne 
diseases, the seeds are dricd in the sun and also treated with certain 
chemicals before sowing. There are also numerous other growths and 
weeds which are harmful to the c ops. These can be destroyed by sys- 
tematic and timely weeding, intcreulturing and the deep ploughing of 
the fields. In 1974-75 there were eight plant protection centres 
in the district and their trained personnel gave free advice to the culti- 
vators on matters relating to the raising of healthy crops of fruits, vege- 
tables and cereals and taking timely measures for the protection of plants 
from diseases, pests, ete, They also provided insecticides, spraying 
and dusting machines and their service to the cultivators at moderate 
charges. ; 
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The following statement sums up the work done by the plant pro- 
tection centres in the district in 1974-75 : 














Work done Area (in hectares) 
Seed treatment 45,656 
Eradication of rats 88,212 
Control of insects and pests 15,205 
Intensive crop protection 88,787 
Evadication of weeds 7,726 
Training of cultivators in plant protection methods (Number) 4,858 





AnimaL Huspanpry AND FISHERIES 


The cattle of the district are as-a.mile'poor in quality and much 
inferior to those found in the areas north of the district. Till the 
beginning of the present century there were only local breeds of cattle, 
very few being bred and no attempts being made to improve the strains 
of inferior quality. Sclection wes unknown end the only system was 
that of reproduction through stray bulls. In spite of the paucity of 
pasture lands, the cattle are stall fed well as the farmers are economically 
sound enough to affo-d this. For a large parts of the year the cattle of 
the district live on the bye-products of agriculture and green fodder. 
Sheep and goats are numerous but there is no especially good breed. They 
are gradually decreasing in number because of the recent extension of 
cultivation which has reduced the area available for grazing. There is 
a great demand for the ordinary pony and it is usnally a serviceable 
beast. Camels are used but very seldom as the climate of the district 
is unsuitable for them, According to the live-stock censuses of 1956, 1961, 
1966 and 1971 the live-stock population of the district was as follows : 














Live-stock 1956 1961 1966 1971 

Cows and bulls 4,80,050 4,81,719 4,538,486 4,48,786 
Buffaloes 1,27,416 1,29,684 1,52,177 2,04,005 
Sheep 16,678 19,684, 15,555 14,208 
Goats 25,170 25,516 26,714 82,544 








Sheep and goats are generally reared by t) c Gadariyas for flesh and 
skin. Goat’s milk is given to patients suffcring from liver ailments and 
is ofttn dearer than buffaloe’s milk. Wool obtained from the skeep im 
the district is used locally for making coarse blankets, 
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Development of Live-stock 


Considerable progress has heen made in the district in recent years 
in improving the breed of cattle though selective breeding, culling un- 
desirable animes and upgrading the indigcnous breeds Ly ciossing the 
with improved bulls of well known end good Indien breeds and them 
distribution of sceds of inqnoved varieties of fodder and feed at modcrate 
prices. Artificial insemination for improving the breed of cows and 
buffaloes was started in the district in the First-plan period (1954-55) 
and there were 12 centres and 14 subcentres for this purpose in 1974-75. 
Government supplies bulls of the Murrah and Hariyana breeds at con- 
eessional rates particulasly in are;s which are not served by the artifi- 
ciol insemination centres. A fot] number of 80 stud bulls was distri- 
buted in the district in the period fom 1969-70 to 1978-74. Loans are 
also given to the cultivatos for the purchase of cows and buffalocs of 
improved breeds. In the period between 1969-70 end 1974-75 a sum 
of Rs 15,000 was distributed in the district through the animal husben- 
dry department for this purposes. 


For improving the breed of sheep and goats, stud rams and bucks 
of the B whari and Jamun:pari breeds are stationed at all the veterinary 
hospitals in the district. 14.Rams *nd42bucks were distributedin the 
period from 1969-70 to 1978-74. Steps have also been taken to en- 
courage the setting up of piggeries in the district and 6 boars were sup- 
plied in 1970-71, 


Poultry Development 


Poultry farming is repidly gaming eround with the increasing 
demand for animal protein. In 1971 there were 1,04,156 fowls in. the 
district, of which 98,758 were hens end cocks, 1,051 ducks and drekes 
and 4,847 other birds. To encourege poultry breeding as a subsidiary 
industry in the rurel arees, the Goverment arranges to supply birds of 
improved breeds, Aktout 6,240 fowls were supplied in 1974-75. The 
department of animal husbandiy trains villegers in poultry farming. 


Cattle Diseases and Treatment 


In this district the common cattle discases ave rinderpest (Pokna 
or Rez), melignant sore throat (Gelaghontu), Hleck-quarter (Pudsuja), 
anthrax (Tilsuja), dysentery (Pechish), foot-rnd-mouth diserse (Khurba) 
and hacmorrhagic septicacna. As meny superstitions, out of the way 
penetices and taboos are still rife among the local people, they do 
not always take recourse to modern medicines and metlods of treatment 
for the prevention and cure of cnimal diseases. With the opening-of 
veterinary hospitals and stockman centres in the district and- practical 
demonstrations end publicity carried out by the animal husbandry de- 
partment, the villagers arc becoming more aware of the cffica- 
ciousness of scientific and modein methods of the treatment of cattle 
diseases, Tuere isa live-stock officer wlo isin chaige of the animal 
husbandry department in the dist-ict. To help him there is a veteri- 
nary officer who looks after the schemes for improving the breed of live- 
stock though artificial insemination. There were 19 veteyinary hospitels 
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and 18 stockman centres in the district in 1974. The statement 


helow gives the number of cattle treated, vaccinated and castrated from 
1969-70 to 1978-74 : 








No. of animals 1968-70 1070-71 1971-72 1972-73 1978-74 
Treated 80,757 96,128 97,209 1,00,411 _1,15,003 
Vaccinated 2,25,977 84,055 224,728 1,84,055 _1,42,229 
Castrated 8,769 11,687 9,572 +—«10,810-—=—«10,878 


——_.. 
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Housing and Feeding 


Domestic animals are generally housed in kutcha sheds. Pucka 
and well-ventilated byres with 100fs of iton or asbestos sheets are to be 
scen only in the government farms and big cultivators’ farms. Al- 
though government provides monctary help for constructing community 
cattle sheds in the villages, the people’s response has not been 
encouraging. 


Grazing facilities for cattle are provided by the government and the 
village panchayats in the forests and waste lands under their respective 
control. Grazing is also allowed in private groves and harvested or fal- 
low fields. On the canal banks and within the precincts of the railways, 
cattle are allowed to grade under stipulated conditions. In 1970-71 the 
arca covered by culturable waste land, grazing giounds, forests and fal- 
low land was 79,989 hectares. Barren and unculturable land covered 
10,850 hectares in that year. 


The crops which provide cattle fodder are maize, jowar, bajra, 
barseem and lobia. The husk and dricd and crushed stalks of wheat, 
barley, arhar, urd, mung, pea, gram and paddy are also uscd by the cul- 
tivators to feed their cattle. 


Fisheries 


The fisheries of the district are of no great importance being con- 
fined to the larger streams and tanks in which the usual varieties of fish 
common to the plains are found. There is good mahasher fishing to be 
had in the upper reaches of the Ganga, particularly atove the Shisham- 
wala ferry; but the season is very skort, lasting foronly two nionths—- 
from February 15 to the middle of April, The watcr then becomes cold 
again (With the melting of the snows in the hills) und the fish do not rise 
freely. A little more good fishing may be obtained in Cctober when 
the rains have ended and the water is still not too cold. The number 
of professional fishermen and of those wl:o depended on fishing asa 
subsidiary means of subsistence in the district was 8,786 in 1972, when 
there were 2,865 fishing nets and tackle as wells. 


The govcrnment has taken up a few schemes for the development 
of pisciculture in the district. Under the ‘small water scheme,’ finger- 
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lings of rohu, naini, catla and karaunch are provided to private pisci- 
culturists, gaon panchayats and other institutions at the concessional 
rate of Rs 40 per thousand plus transportation charges, The number 
o° fingerlings supplied by the government to private breeders in the 
district was 80,000 and 63,000 in 1969-70 and 1970-71 respectively and 
9,500 in 1978-74, 


FoREStTRY 


The entire northern submontane belt of the district abounds in 

forests. In former times these forests Were very dense. The wanton 
cutting and destruction of trees and clearings made for cultivation during 
the last few decades has resulted in the thinning out of these forests. 
The forests of the district are of two kinds: reserved forests managed 
by the forest department which cover a larger area than the other which 
constitute the private or civil forests andare managed by the gaonsabhas, 
In 1972-78 the former covered 86,752 hectares and the latter 2,092 hee- 
tares. The reserved forests fall in the Najibabad and Afzalgarh parganas, 


The common trees in these forests are sal, shisham, khair, semal, 
dhak, sain, tendu, haldu and bamboo. Of these the sal, shisham, khair 
and bamboo are industrially more important. Scrub, reeds and bhabar 
grasses are also found profusely. In the areas adjoining the forests 
people pursue Occupations connected With them such as wood cutting 
for timber and fuel, making of agricultural implements, railway sleépers, 
wooden toys, safety matches: and-furniture. Bamboo is used for a 
variety of purposes. Grass is used for making ropes, strings and thatch. 
Khair yields kattha (catechu). Dhak is used for the lining of kutchcha 
wells and the manufacture of charcoal and fuel. Its bark produces a kind 
of red dye. The wood of the shisham is considered very good for the 
making of furniture, door frames, almirahs, boxes and beds and it is also 
exported to Saharanpur which is famous for its wood carving. Other 
minor forest products are gum, honey and medicinal herbs and plants. 
The following statment gives the quantities of the important forest pro- 
ducts of the district as in 1978-74 + 
CE, 


Product Quantity produced 
cubice metres/quintals 


Sal (cubic metres) W217 
Shisham do, 118 
Semal do. 249 
Haldu do. 88 
Dhak do. 158 
Kokat do, 2,614 
Other trees do. 522 
Baib, munj, grass (quintals) 89,805 
Fodder grass do. 2,870 
Khatr do. 10,914 
Bajri do. 16,219 
Bamboo do. 15,582 
Maighan leaves do. 204 


45 


Gum do. 
eee i i i ee 
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NaTurRAL CALAMITIES 
Famines 


The intimate connection between irrigation and scarcity is em- 
phasised in this district by the fact that Bijnor has on several occasions 
suffered greatly from abnormal climatic conditions. There are no 
records on the subject of famines prior to the advent of British rule. It 
may be assumed With some degree of certainly that in the early days 
the district suffered from famines at times (as did the tract beyond the 
Gangatothe west). It isnot known to what extent the district was 
affected by the famines of 1845, 1471, 1631 and 1661. The famines of 
1761 and 1788 swept over the whole of Rohilkhand and so the area 
covered by the present district must have suffered also. 


In 1808-04 the failure of the monsoon and of the winter rains re- 
‘ulted in the loss of the kharif and rabi crops. Remission of revenue 
amounting to Rs 2,50,000 was allowed as relief to the cultivators. The 
famine came to an end with the rains of 1804 though it took the district 
a long time to recover from the ravages made by this famine. 


The minor scarcities which occurred from time to time during the 
next thirty years do not seem to have troubled this district. In 1825 
there was a serious drought throughout the western ha'f of the State 
resulting in the failure of the kharif but cotton and sugar-cane narrowly 
escaped. Bijnordid not fare very badly as the khadar lands of the Ganga 
and Ramganga yielded a moderate harvest as did the parganas of Chand- 
pur and Burhpur. 


A general famine once more occurred in 1887-88 and the kharif was 
practically destroyed by a premature céssation of the rains. As there 
was an opportune fall of rain in the beginning of the February of 1838, 
the rabt harvest proved fairly satisfactory. 


The failure of the rains in 1860 followed by aseriesof defective mon- 
soons produced great distress in Bijnor as the harvests failed. The 
government started relief measures in 1861 and by July, 1861 nearly 
9,83,489 persons had been relicved at an expenditure of Rs 82,000. 


Another severe famine occurred in 1868-69 when Bijnor suffered 
more than any other district in the State because of the drought in July. 
The crops (rice, bajra, jowar and sugar-cane) failed. Relief work was 
started on five roads, part of the revenue was suspended and advances 
were offered for the construction of masonry wells, 20 tanks were 
excavated, roads and jhils were repaired and the cleaning of the Nagina 
canal was undertaken throughout its length. Counted by daily units, 
22,387,692 persons were employed on the relief works which included 17 
poor-houses (providing food to 6,838,089 women and children). The total 
cost of famine relief amounted to Rs 1,79,488. In addition Rs 70,000 
was distributed as advance to the farmers for obtaining sceds and for 
digging wells and land revenue amounting to Rs 4,00,000 was suspended. 


The failure of the rains caused a severe famine ') 1877-78 and by 
the end of August the district resembled a desert. By the following 
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February it was clear from the number of deaths from starvation and 
the crowds that flocked to the poor-houses (on the running of which 
Rs 48,756 was spent and where 6,66,670 persons were given food) that 
the relief works were inadequate. They were mostly confined to the 
improvement of various roads in the district, the total expenditure on 
such works amounting to Rs 1,438,814 and employment being provided 
to approximately 14,10,128 men, women and children per day. The 
land revenue finally remitted amounted to Rs 85,800. The cultivators 
also. received advances for the purchase of seeds and cattle, the 
amount thus disbursed in the district being over Rs 6,800. 


In 1896 there was a severe outbreak of plague in the district 
(which took a heavy toll of life) which was accompanied by bad scarcity 
conditions. A sum of Rs 61,158 was spent on relief works and an additional 
Rs 15,000 on providing work for the able-kodied. Work was started 
on the Moradabad-Hardwar 10ad, the portion falling in this district, 
which was between Nagina and Dhampur, being completed by December, 
1896, Another road fiom Haldaur to Nihtaur was also begun. 


In 1907 again the mansoon failed, affecting the kharif and rabi crops 
disastrously and scarcity was formally declared in the district in Decem- 
ber, 1907. Advances for aided relicf works amounted to Rs 18,000, 
gratuitons relief cost Rs 20,752, fagavi amounting to Rs 4,82,628 was 
advanced and Rs 1,66,428 of the land revenue was remitted. 


Since that time the district has, on the whole, been prosperous, the 
rainfall being not less than the average. Construction, improvements 
to and extension of the goveinment canals in the district, the construction 
of State tube-wells and the providing of financial aid for constructing 
private masonry wells and the installation of tube-wells and pumping 
sets worked by clectric power or diescl oil, especially after Independence, 
have provided a great deal of immunity to the cultivators from famines 
and droughts. 


Floods 


In years of heavy rainfall, flood and inundations in the Ganga, Ram- 
ganga and other rivers in the district, cause vast damage to the cops, 
Even in years of normal rainfall the khadar areas of the major rivers (es- 
pecially the Ganga and Ramganga ) remain submerged during most of 
the monsoon months. This annual flooding is welcomed by the farmers 
as in addition to destroying the rats, it brings with it very fertile silt 
which it leaves in the khadar areas. 


There was a very heavy flood in the Ganga in 1880. Again in 1894 
heavy rains and the bursting of the Gohna lake in the Garhwal hills 
caused abnormal floods in the Ganga. Heavy floods again occurred 
in 1928 when all the rivers in the district were in spate. 


1927 and 1928 were years of drought hecause of the early cessat’on 
of the rains. The situation worsened on account of the inundations in 
the Gangan and Karula in 1928. Agriculture was badly bit by the in- 
vasion of locust swarms in 1929 and 1930 by the onslaught of which 
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nearly 777 villages in the district were very badly damaged. Extensive 


Operations were 
Rs 40,945 was spent on this. 


undertaken to destroy the swarms and a sum of 


In 1947-48, there was a heavy flood in the Ganga and much damage 


was donein the riparian areas, 


level of the Ganga but not much damage was _ caused. 


damage to large areas. 


In 1968-69:there was a slight rise in the 


In the following 
year also floods in the Ganga and other rivers caused considerable 


The following statement gives the details of various natural cala 
mities affecting the district and the amount of money spent for providing 


relief from 1968-69 to 1974-75 : 








Gratui- 
tous 
Year Calamity relief 
(in Rs) 
1968-69 Drought and floods 12,720 
1969-70 Floods 17,080 
1970-71 Floods 19,725 
1971-72 Drought and floods 49,960 
1972-78 Drought and floods 38,8586 
1978-74. Drought and floods 1,77,101 
1974-75 Drought and floods 53,248 





—_—— 
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Distress 
relief 


(in Rs) 


2,500 
~,700 
6,285 
71,974 
86,700 
2,39,842 


$1,200 


House 
building 
advance 

(in Rs) 


4,975 
55,080 
47,860 

13,750 
2,41,060 
31,025 








Grant 
to 

student 

(in Rs) 


1,565 


_— 


Suspen- 
sion of 
land 
revenue 


(in Rs) 


4,000: 
9,356 
17,255 
4,966 
4,000 


CHAPTER V 
INDUSTRIES 
Old-time Industries 


In the past the district of Bijnor was predominently agricultural® 
as it is even today but it was known for certain cottage industries and 
industrial arts and crafts, Najibabad was a flourishing centre of the cotton 
industry. Woollen rugs and carpets produced in Bijnor had a good mar- 
ket. Matchlocks made at Dhampur and Nagina were used by the East 
India Company. Some of them Were exhibited in 1867 in the Paris 
Exhibition where they won rewards and were sold. 


Nagina, Najibabad, Chandpur, Sahaspur, Afzalgarh and Dara- 
nagar were celebrated centres for the manufacture of garha and gazi, 
two common varietics of cloth and 66,000 workers were engaged in this 
industry in 1901. The weavers of Afzalgarh produced fabrics of the 
finest quality and were honoured at an exhibition held at Agra in 1867. 
The cross-lined pattern of red and white woven cloth known as chauthai 
was produced at Chandpur—a novelty among textiles. An inferior 
variety of muslin called thathawa_or lamgaia was manufactured at several 
other places in the district, Nihtaur was famous for printed cloth, the 
dyes used being of vegetable origin. Some printers of Bijnor adorned 
the fabrics with patterns done in white metal, such as tin and alloys of 
tin and Jead, The carpets and bedsheets of Sherkot were well-known. 
Other textile fabrics, such as coarse hempen sacking, were manufactured 
at: Nagina and woollen blankets at Nijibabad. 


Perhaps the most significant old-time industrial art of the district 
was ebony carving Which was carricd on at Nagina. It is said that this 
craft was introduced by Multani traders and the Nagina workmen have 
for generations made gunstocks, cot legs and masnads of ebony, usually 
adorning them with superficial floral patterns. Later on they attained 
high proficiency in cabinct making. Ebony was imported from central 
India (at Rs 14 per maund). This industry was mostlyin the hands of 
Muslims and the designs, gcometrical or floral, wrought by the chisel 
in delicate and clear relief. Other ornamental objects manufactured 
were inkstands, folding tables, trays, caskets, screens, picture frames and 
walking sticks. Sometimes the wood was inlaid with silver, mother- 
of-pearl and ivory. The products received international fame and 
were awarded prizes at exhibitions held in India, London, Glasgow and 
Paris, 


Nagina was also femous for its metal industries. Najibabad, Dham- 
pur and Nagina manufactured weapons and the raw material (iron) was 





*Srivastava, A.L.: Shuja-ud-Daulah, Vol. II, p. 869; Bhanu, Dharma ; 
Historyand Administration of the North-Western Provinces (aubsequenily 
called the Agra Province), p. 389; Atkinson, E.T and Conybeare, H.C. : 
Statistical, Descriptive And Historical Account of the North-Western Provinces of India, 
Vol. V, Rohilkhand Division, Part I, Bijnor (Bijnaur) District, p. 885 
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imported from Hathras. Locks and cutlery were also made at these 
places. The Lohars of Bijnor manufactured pocket knives and the 
Kaseras and Thatheras of Dhampur produced candlestands, gongs, bells 
and other metal ware of common use. At Najibabad decorative hookahs 
and other articles of domestic use Were manufactured out of brass, copper 
and bell metal. Four matchlocks with carved wooden stocks were sent 
to the Paris Exhibition as far back as 1867 and found a ready sale. 


Glass vessels were manufactured at Nagina and Najibabad, crude 
glass being imported from Aligarh and other places. Glass phials and 
lamp chimneys were produced in large quantities, The glass makers 
of the district were remarkable for being the only craftsmen in the State 
who could make bottles of moulded glass. These were small flasks re- 
sembling cheap Venetian scent bottles. As regards pottery, Chandpur 
was famous for its pipe bowls and surahis (watcr goblets), Lacquered 
and painted articles of wood and bamhoo were manufactured at Nagina 
and Kiratpur. Najibabad was known for its bamboo baskets and 
Mandawar specialised in papicr mache goods, Articles of leather (¢s- 
pele sambur) were manufactured at Najibabad and the shoes pro- 

uced there had a large markct...Janeos (sacred Brahmanical threads) 
made at Bijnor were also exported to other districts. 


Power 


According to the census of 1961, most of the establishments, both in 
villages and towns, ran without power. The percentage of such estab- 
lishments was 74.5 in the rural and 58.8 in the urban arcas. Electricity 
was used in 68 rural and 52 urban establishments in the district. 


In 1970 the total industria] consumption of power in the district 
was 1,96,15,000 kw. which increased to.2,61,97,899 kw.in 1974. The 
per capita consumption of electricity during 1970 was 45 units. 

The number of industria] consumers which was 1,827 in 1970 rose 
to 8,528 in 1974, 


The consumption pattern of power in the various sectors of economy 
in 1974 is indicated below : 





Total consumption of 








Sector 
power(kw.) 
Light and fan 96,85,150 
Industrial 2,61,97,899 
Private tube-wells 2,76,26,850 
62,70,000 


State tube-wells 





Electrification—92 towns and villages were clectrified in 1950-51, 
their number rising to 825 in 1969-70 and to 427 in 1970-71. The U.P, 
State Electricity Board has drawn up a scheme to provide electricity to 
100 villages per year during the next five years. 
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Large-scale Industries 


There are three sugar-mills in the district, cach located at Dhampur, 
Seohara and Bijnor. The Dhampur Sugar Mills Ltd., Dhampur, and 
the Upper Ganges Sugar Mills Ltd., Seohara, were established in 1988 
by Sahu Murli Manohar of Bareilly and the House of Birla respectively. 
The S.B. Sugar Mills, Bijnor, was started in 1984 by Seth Banarsi Das 
of Meerut. 


These units are equipped with modern machines and are manned by 
a trained and skilled staff. Sugar production being aseasonal operation, 
these mills run between the months of November and March. Sugar- 
cane and certain chemicals are the raw materials of the industry, sugar- 
cane being available locally in abundance. The total investment of 
these mills was Rs _ 8,35,68,768, the tote] production was valued at Rs 
18,68,60,792 and the persons employed numbered 2,088 in 1974. The 
sugar-mills at Dhampur and Seohara are among the ten largest sugar 
factories in the Country. In the district other large scale industries 
comprise a glass factory, a katha (catechu) manufecturing unit and a 
distillery. Their combined investment was Rs 39,58,896 and their pro- 
ducts were valued at Rs 67,01,024-in. 1974. 


Glass—The Ganga Glass Works, Balawali, Bijnor, (established in 
1918) manufactures lamps, Fottles, tumblers, jugs, jars and other arti- 
eles of domestic use besides scientific instruments. The raw materials 
are sand, lime, soda ash and some chemicals. Sand is available locally 
and other ‘ngeredients are imported, In 1974, the total capital outlay 
of the factory amounted to Rs 2,82,000, in which year it produced goods 
worth Rs 16,58,024 and consumed raw materials valued at Rs 8,80,000. 


Katha (catechu)—The Lakshmi Katha Factory, Najibabad, ex- 
tracts katha from khair wood found in plenty in the neighbouring forests, 
In 1974 the capital investment) was Rs 26,87,000, the product was 
valued at Rs 83,50,000 and 176 persons were employed in the industry, 
Katha is wed for edible purposes, its by-product being utilised in leather 
tanning and dyeing. The raw material consumed by the factory 
amounted to Rs 18,18,000 in 1974. 


Alcoho]—The Alco Chemicals, Seohara, is the only factory manu- 
facturing power alcohol in the district. In 1974 the capital investment 
in the factory was Rs 10,40,896. Denatured spirit and power 
alcohol pioduced in that year were valued at Rs 16,98,000. The raw 
materials for the industry are molasses, ammonium sulphate and sul- 
phurie acid which were valued at Rs 7,68,115 in 1974. 


Small-scale Industries 


Aluminium utensils, steel furniture, centrifugal pumps, razor blades, 
steel boxes, shutters, agricultural implements, sugar-cane crushing 
machines, washing soaps, candles, chemicals, oils, glass phials and other 
glass articles, khandsari, plywood furniture, rickshaw bodies, tent parts 
and packing cases are produced by small-scale units, which are mainly 
located in the urban areas. | 
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The following statement gives comparative figures of progress of 
small-scale industries in the district in 1956 and 1974 : 


1956 1974 
Total number of units 650 941 
Total number of persons employed 10,594 - ma 
Total investment (in Rs) 81,69,800 1,78,28,000 
Value of raw material consumed (in Rs) 1,06,51,420 8,28,87,001 
Total production (in Rs) 1,87,95,950 1,28,68,13,248 


—— 





The small-scale industries of the district may be broadly classified 
as these based on agriculture such as those engaged in producing ayri- 
cultural implements, soap and chemicals, glass goods, mechanical engi- 
necring goods and cane crushing. 


Industries Based on Agériculture—13 units, located at Najibabad 
and Bijnor are engaged in cxtraeting oi fiom oil-secds, the production 
of dals (pulses) and legumes (decortication, etc.) and flour from wheat. ~ 
The units are operated cither by electricity or dicsel oil. 


Agricultural Implements—Agricultura] implements, ploughis, 
crushers, -buckets and pans(for making jaggery) are produced in 23 units 
located at Dhampur, Bijnor, Najibabad and Nagina. The units are 
operated by electricity and use iron and ¢oal as rew matcrials, 


Soap and Chemicals -Washing soaps, candles, sodium silicate, 
sulphur rolls, lime and other chemicals are manufactured in 31 units 
located at Dhampur, Bijnor, Najibabad and Nigina. Rock sulphur, 
paraffin wax, sodium silicate, oils, soda ash, tallow, limcstone and other 
chemicals arc used as raw materials which are imported from Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Bareilly, Bombay, Calcutta, Dehra Dun and Delhi. 


Glass Industry—Glass phials, thermometers and lantern chimneys 
are produced in 7 units most of which are situated at Najibabad. Buio- 
ken glass and coal are used as raw matcrials which are imported from 
Delhi, Punjab and Rajasthan. 


Mechanical Engineering Industry—-Aluminium utensils, steel 
furniture, centrifugal pumps, 1azor blades, scissors, steel koxes and shut- 
ters are manufactured in 17 units, located at Nejibabed, Bijnor and 
Dhampur. Steel and aluminium serap are used as raw materials Which 
are imported fiom Kanpur, Delhi, Meerut and Lucknow, 


Cane Crushers... Canc crushing is undertaken by 841 units which 
are scattered throughout the district. Sugar-cane is locally availatte 
in large quantities. 
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Other Industries—Plywood goods, rickshaw bodies, tents, shut- 
ters and packing cases are manufactured in 9 units located at’ Najibabad, 
Bijnor and Dhampur. Timber and bamboo are used as raw materials 
which arc available locally. 


The following “statement gives relevant details regarding — these 
small scale industries of the district as in 1974: 














No. of 

Total invest- Value of raw Total produc- persons 

Industries ment (in Rs) material con- tions (in Rs) employed 

sumed (in Rs) 
Industries based on 26,65,000 86,75,000 46,50,000 188 
agriculture 

Agricultural implements 11,88,000 10,15,000 14,98,000 280 

Soap and chemicals 99,72,500 79,02,585 1,38,58,740 114 

Glass industry 8,15,000 9;04,450 18, 26,128 500 

Mechanical engineer- 13,06,000 5,94,000 11,47,000 230 
ing industry 

Cane crushiny 12,45,000 6,98,48,916 1,21,35,20,000 4,895 

Other industries 2,81,500 3,538,800 -7,18,180 831 





VILLAGE AND CoTTaAGE INDUSTRIES 


The village and cottage industries, Which comprise mostly handi- 
crafts, have come down from generation to generation. Cotton textiles, 
glass phials and brushes are the main goods produced in this sector, The 
textile industry provides employment to the largest number of workers 
(as compared to other cottage industries). 


A survey of the village and cottage industries in 1956 revealed the 
following facts : 











Total number of units 49,907 
Total number of persons employed 1,14,574 
Total investment {in Rs) 42,14,600 
Total valuc of raw materials used (in Rs) 5,'76,41,080 


Total value of goods produced (in Rs) 8,13,45,69 O 


i ee ey 
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A brief account of each industry follows. 


Handloom Industry—This industry is the oldest industry of the 
district, Garha, khes, bedcovers and various kinds of shirtings were 
manufactured on 26,299 handlooms and 97 power-looms in 1974, engaging 
61,696 weavers. The power-looms are mainly installed at Dhampur, 
Nihtaur, Tajpur, Chandpur, Rawana and Shikarpur, 


The yarn is mainly purchased direct from Delhi by individual 
Weavers or through yam dealers of the district. The annual consump- 
tion of yarn is 15,600 bales, a bale weighing 160 kg. Onan average a 
worker Weaves 12 to 16 metres of cloth daily and gets a wage between 
Rs 4 and Rs 6 per day. In 1978-74 the cloth produced was 86,54,279 
metres in length, was valued at Rs 42,49,471 and was sold for Rs 
45,04,541, the capital investment amounting to Rs 6,25,000. 


Glass Phial-making Industry—This cottage industry is located 
mainly at Najibabad, Nagina, Kiratpur, Sherkot, Mondawar and Nihtaur, 
The glass phials are prepared from hoken glass which is melted in ovens 
and the molten glass is blown (by:mouth) into phials. The number of 
ovens Was 64 in 1974. The capital outlay on this industry was 
Rs 3,20,000 and it consumed. raw materials worth Rs 8,50,000. The 
value of goods produced was Rs 17,92,000 in 1974. The demand for 
glass phials is mostly from Delhi, Punjab, Bihar, West Bengal and 
Rajasthan, 


Brush-making Industry—Brushecs are manufactured in 50 units, 
located mainly at Sherkot. For making brushes, bristles are purchased 
from Kanpur, DeJhi and Bombay, wooden blocks being available locally. 
The capital outlay of this industry was’ Rs 8,50,000 in 1974. It 
consumed raw materials worth Rs 3,50,000 and the output amounted 
to Rs 7,00,000. As many as 800 persons Were engaged in this industry 
during that period. 


Woollen Blankets—Najibabad is famous for the manufacture of 
woollen blankets. Woo) is imported from other districts and the finished 
goods have a local market. 


Oil--There are three oil expellcrs in the district manned by 26 
families. Generally the machines are diiven by bullocks. The total 
investment in these units was Rs 19,632 and the production was 
valued at Rs 1,24,880 in 1974. 


Footwear—Shoc making is an age-old induStry dependent mostly 
on traditional skill and workmanship. The shoes made conform mostly 
to indigenous designs and utilise locally tanned leather. About five units 
menned by 76 persons are engaged in this industry. The total invest- 
ment was about Rs 62,825 and the production was valued at Rs 5,02,610 
in 1974. 


Ban-making—Ban is made by five units generally situated along 
the banks of the rivers of the district. This industry is very old. The 
basic raw material is available in appreciable quantity and about 27 
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persons are engaged in this industry. The investment was Rs 22,950 
in 1974 and the output amounted to Rs 1,68,925, 


Gur-making-—-The indigenous production of gur (jaggery) and 
rab (molasses) provides a seasonal job for akout 247 persons Who work 
on a daily-wage system. About seven units with a total investment of 
Rs 64,725 are engaged in this industry. The production amounted to 
Rs 18,68,744 in 1974. 


Smithy and Carpentry—Simp! agricultural tools and imple- 
ments, such as sickles, spades, axes and cutters are manufactured and 
this industry is scattered throughout the district. Work is Cone on 
daily wages. 


A number of carpenters are engaged in manufacturing wooden 
frames for doors and windows, beds, wheels for carts, ploughs and pieces 
of furniture. About 70 persons are engaged in smithy and carpentry, 
The total outay was about Rs 28,400 and the production figures were 
about 2,08,465 in 1974, 


Pottery—Pottery, an old industry of the district, still sustains the 
economic life of some people. Besides earthenware and tiles, the pot- 
ters usually concentrate on making images of Gods and Goddesses parti- 
eularly of Ganesh, Lakshmi, Siva, Durga end Sarasyati These products 
are easily sold out on the occasion of fairs and festivals. Smooth black 
clay, commonly used for pot making is available locally. The industry 
is not in a plospeious state. The estimated investment was about 
Rs 6,800 and the output figures were Rs 50,000 in 1974. About 14 
penons are engaged in this-industy. 


Industrial Art 


Nagina has long been famous for its,ckony and ivory goods, parti- 
cularly a variety of jewellei y (necklaces and chains, etc.), tie boxes, make- 
up boxes, wooden sticks, bangle boxes, gupties (sword sticks) and kukries 
and a number of such industrial arts, all of which vie with one another 
in beauty and excellence. The local zamindars were patrons of such 
art but with their disappearance and the advent of cheaper articles in 
the market, the death knell of these industries has been soundcd, Though 
the annual production capacity isof Rs 8,60,000, due to lack of demand 
this industry is decaying snd goods are made only on order. The 
finished articles are exported to Delhi and other big cities. 


Industrial Estates—There are two industrial estates in the dia- 
trict : the Backward Industrial Estate, Bijnor, and the Rural Indus- 
trial Estate, Nagina. The work of these estates was undertaken and 
completed during the third Five-year Plan. The Backward Industrial 
Estate, Bijnor, was constructed at a cost of Rs 8,98,000. It has five big 
and 12 small sheds for establishing industries. The Rural Industrial 
Estate, Nagina, has two big and eight small sheds. 


Aid to Industries 


Assistance is given to various industries in the district under 
the State aid to industries scheme and the credit guarantee schemes of 
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the State Bank of India but as there is a dearth of enterprise in the dis« 
trict, these credit facilities are not being utilised fully. 


The U.P. financial corporation advances loans at a lower rate ofin- 
terest than other institutions—betwecn 7 end 7.5 per cent with a rchate 
of 1 to 1.5 per cent for prompt payment and also gives a longer grace 
period (upto 4 years) and a longer repayment period (upiol5 years) 
and 50 per cent reduced guarantee commission to small-scale units. 


The Central Financial Institution—The Industrial Development 
Bank of India and the industrial financial corporation of India advance 
loans for projects upto Rs 1 ciore to entrepreneurs at an interest lower 
by one per cent than the normal rate of interest charged by other com- 
mercial banks, 


The U.P. financial corporation has four schemes under which it 
has advanced loans in the district. The corporation piovides assistance 
to industrial concerns ktoth directly by way of loans end _ indirectly 
by issuing deferred payment guarantees on account of industria] pur- 
chases of indigenous machinery and..by guaranteeing loans raised from 
other sources by industrial concerns. Under the liberalised loan scheme 
the corporation acts as an agent of the State Government for disposal 
of loan applications received from the directorate of industiies, U.P. 
For small-scale units, under the ordinary loan scheme the corporation 
advances loans for the creation of fixed assets. In special cases, working 
capital facilities to the extent of 85.8 per centof the totalloans are also 
provided. The assistance rendered in the district thiough these schemes 
is mentioned in the followsng statement : 


_— 











Amount (in lakhs) 





ot 





Scheme No.of units assisted disbursed till 
81-8-1974 
Corporation loan scheme 4 6 .22 
Liberalised loan scheme 41 22 .40 
Ordinary loan scheme 4 0.66 


a 





The other institutions which have rendered assistance to industries 
are the U.P. small-scale industries coiporation, Kanpur and the national 
small industries corporation. The State Government also reriders help 
through the handloom industry scheme, the khandi development scheme, 
the intensive developments scheme, the credit and grant scheme and the 
industrial co-operative society scheme. 


InpusTRIaLt PoTENTIaL AND Pians For Future DEeveLoPMENT 


With the introduction of modern methods of cultivation and the 
fixing of a minimum price for agricultural produce, the economic condi- 
tion of the people has improved, providing the district with a better base 
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for industrial development. There are bright piospects for setting up 
new industries. The existing three sugar-mills do not secm to utilize 
all the sugar-cane available in the district thus necessitating either their 
expansion or the establishment of more such factories. There is also 
good scope for starting ancilliary units to utilise by-products like ba gasse 
and molasses, ete. Fibrous plants, shrubs and grasses grow in plenty 
and can be transformed into sutli (string), ban, rope and packing paper. 
The number of khair trees isso large that they could give rise to more 
katha (catechu) factories. The production of hardware, engineerin g 
goods, machine tools and cement pipes can be expanded to meet the 
growing demand for these articles. New units for the mennfacture of 
scicntific instruments, aluminium conductors end furniture could well 
be started to capture local markets. The demand for cycles and their 
spare parts has recorded a considerable inercase in recent years and the 
district has the capacity to manufacture these items. Large quantities 
of animal bones, which are exported every year, may easily be utilized 
locally if a few bone meal plants are set up in the district. be 


The rich forest arca in the north of the district is capable of provi- 
ding adequate resources for the development of the papier mache, wood- 
seasoning and plywood industries. Smell units for manufacturing low- 
priced, simply designed, rcady-made handloom garments can be set up 
to generate employment. 


Labour Organization 


There were 22 trade unions in the district in 1974 with a total mem- 
bership of 1,283,718 workers. Among the objects of these bodies are 
payment of fair wages, good living end working conditions, proper me- — 
dical and educational facilities for labourers and their general welfare. 
They also help in creating a healthy relationship between employer and 
employce. The district has one latour welfare centre each at Bijnor 
and Dhampur which provides medical,,educational, cultural, recreational 
and sports facilities to the working people. 


Labour Welfare—The Indian Trade Union Act, 1926, the Employ- 
ment of Children Act, 1986, the U.P. Maternity Benefit Act, 1938, the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Employees State Insurance Aci, 1948, 
the U.P. Industrial Establishment (National Holidays) Act, 1961, and the 
Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961, are operative in the district. In 
1974 there were three labour inspectors in the district to ensure the 
enforcement of the lal our laws, advance labour welfare schemes and 
maintain liaison betwcen employces and employers, 


CHAPTER VI 
BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Bangtne ANp FINANCE 
History of Indigenous Banking in the District 


__Money-lending has been an age-old practice in some form or other 
in the district. The usual indigenous modes of financing trade were in 
Vogue as money was always available with the affluent. In ancient 
times, trade and industry weie well developed. Institutions called 
Srenis existed! and almost every important industry had a Sreni which 
laid down rules and regulations for the conduct of its members and en- 
sured a high standard of service for the people. One of the important 
functions of the Sreni was to operate local banks. People directed 
the banks to spend the accruing interest on deposits for specific pur- 
poses?, 


These Srenis disappeared in the medizeval period and the merchants 
and middlemen emerged as financiers. In this period, the business of 
dealing in money was well developed..and foreign travellers notiecd the 
presence of expert money dealers in the.centres of trade’. The indi- 
gcnous financing agency comprised wealthy bankers of the towns and 
petty village mahajans (money-lenders), They conducted large transac- 
tions at the chief commercial centres and at the courts of local rulers, 
for wnom they sometimes acted as finance ministers.4 Evcn in times 
of anarchy they were generally respected. Their credit stood so high 
that their bills of exchange or hundis were negotiable thoughout India 
and even beyond its boundaries: The us¢ of hundis bas been considera- 
bly restricted in recent years. 


'. he first bank, the District. Co-operative Bank Ltd., was established 
al Bijnor in 1914 and for the next 88 year it was the only bank in_ the 
district. On April 8, 1947, the State Bank of India opened a branch at 
Scohara,on June 1,1954, another branch was opened at Bijnor end on 
July 11, 1958, and August 11, 1958, two more branches were opened at 
Najibabad and Dhampur respeetively. In 1978 there Were in the district 
26 branches of different commercial banks apart from ten branches of the . 
Co-operative Bank, 


Rural Indebtedness 


The main occupation of the people of the district has always been 
agriculture. At the beginning of this century the economic condition 





1. Majumdar, R.C,: Ancient India, p. 215 

2. Loid. 

3, Moreland, W.H. : India at the Death of Akbar, p. 55 . 

4. The Imperial Gazetteer of India, the Indian Empire (Oxford, 1909)Vo'. VI, p. 522 
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of the agriculturists was not satisfactory. Their holdings were small 
and the price of agricultural produce was low. Small proprietors 
formed a large proportion of the landholding community. The 
normal condition of the proprietary communities was one of abject 
poverty, resulting from continuous multiplication of owners and the 
subdivision of land, which took place under the law of inheritance then 
prevailing. At the beginning of the present century petty loans, pro- 
vided some valuables were pewned, carried interest ranging from 12 to 
18 per cent per annum and in case of personal security from 18 to 87} 
per cent. In bigger transactions with goods pledged, lower rates of 
interest were charged. Small plots of land were mortgaged for the pur- 
pose of obtaining loans at a rate between 9 to 18 per cent but the inte- 
rest dropped to 7 or 8 percent in the case of large properties and was 
lower when the mortgage was accompanied with sctual possession. Du- 
ring the First and Second World Wars, cultivators were benefited from 
the rise in the price of agricultura! produce as it increased their purchas- 
ing capacity but the high price which they had to pay for clothes, live- 
stock and implements almost neutrelised the advantages. 


The situation did not change.and cvcn after Independence the 
general financial difficulties of the cultivators remained as acute as hbe- 
fore due to the increase in “population andino dispersion of it to other 
occupations, Unless the average cultivator of the district inherited 
some money he remained in debt as was the plight of the farm worker 
and the landless labourer. Indebtedness in the district is also connec- 
ted with social, religious and traditional obligations, money being bor- 
rowed for performing marriages, wpnayana (sacred thread ceremony), 
mundan, funeral ceremonies and often for litigation. 


About 47.26 per cent of families were in debt, the highest percentage 
of housekoldsin debtbeingin the income group of Rs 26—-50 per month. 
Debt was also incurred in connection with the neceds of cultivation, pur- 
chase of land, performance of marriage, to meet expenses during illness 
and to some extent cven to meet day to day domestic expenditure. 


Although no survey has been carried out after 1961 to indicate re- 
cent trends, it is noticeable that with the increasing attention paid by 
the government to improvement in agriculture—like land reforms, the 
introduction of high-yielding varieties of seeds and liberal use of chemical 
fertilisers, etc., farm production has risen considerably in recent years. 
Coupled with these measures, a marked rise in the price of agricultural 
commodities has also augmented the average income of the cultivators 
so that loans are now generally taken more for productive than for other 
purposes. 


Urban Indebtedness—Factory snd office workers residing in 
urban centres are generally indebted. This is a natural consequence of 
rising pvices since the beginning of the ninetecn scventies. Salaries of 
workers and earners have increased but not in proportion to the high 
cost of living. A worker with a family of five or more finds it difficult 
to make both ends meet. There has been a phenomenal rise not only in 
the price of food-grains but in the rent of houses, tuition fees in 
cducational institutions and the prices of many essential goods. 
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An ceonomic survey in the village of Rafiulnegar or Raoli (in tahsil 
Biynor) conducted in 1961 revealed certain trends in indebtedness which 
are indicated in the following statement : 


Total number of households aT ee aaa 
Total number of household in debt 69 
Total amount of debts (in Rs) 18,421 
Average indebtedness per indebted household (in Rs) 266 .97 





Debt- relief Legislation 


Attempts were made since the first quarter of this century to find 
a remedy for rural indebtedness ma‘nly through legislative meesures 
secking to regulate the terms and conditions of moncy-lending. 


The Usurious Loans Act was passed in 1918 which enabled the 
courts to examine transactions in order to see if excessive interest was 
being charged. By an amendment, in 1926 the Act was made ap- 
plicable to all parties sceking relicffiom mortgage. An amendment 
affected in 1984 made the Act applicable gencrally io «ll debtors and 
debts and also, for the fisst time, provided definite limits Leyond 
which the rate of interest would be deemed to be excessive. 


During the economic depression of the thirties, some legislative 
measures were taken for the scaling down and clearrnec of debts. The 
United Provinces Agriculturist:’-Relicf Act, 19384, gave come relicf to 
the agriculturists by providing inter alia, for payment of dcbts in easy 
instalments and at alow rate of interest. The Temporary Postpone- 
ment of Execution of Decrees Act, 1987, provided for unconditional 
stay of proceedings of cxccution of decrees against tenants and those 
proprietors whose land revenue did not exceed Rs 1,000 a year. 


The United Provinces Debt Redemption Act, 1940, provided for 
the accounting of interest at a low rate and protecting the property of 
debtors from large-scale liquidation but these cdvantages could be 
availed of mainly by educated and rich borrowers. Reeent legislation 
enacted by the U.P. Legislature has relieved Harijans and landless la- 
bourers of their obligation to repay their debts. 


Role of Private Money-lenders and Financiers 


Ti,ough there arc no licensed moncy-lenders or indigcnous bankers 
in the district the money-lending business was till recently carried on 
both in rural as wellasin urban areas, The u®liccnsed moncy-lenders 
operating in the district were those who hailed fiom Moradabad district 
and those who belonged to the district itself. The former were known 
as Qistiyas and their business was known as Qistiyon Wola business, 
Five Qistiya busincss Touses of district Moradabad were operating in 
distiict Bijnor and made advences which usuallya mounted to Rs 25 or 80 
lakhs in a year against ornaments, jewellery, pledges, ete., and straight 
advances. Normally the Qistiyas did not insist on any security and 
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advances Were made to borrowers at the time of their needs for koth pro- 
ductive and unproductive purposes against a rugga (pronote) and a re- 
ceipt. The rate of interest varied fiom 18 to 20 per cent per annum but 
no formalities were observed when making such advances except that 
the ziledar (a servant of the Qistiycs) went to the house of the borrower 
to be assured of his address, The government, the co-operative cocic- 
ties, the nationalised banks and other financial institutions have now 
extended their services to the farmers in the effort to eliminate private 
money-lending. 


Government Loans 


The British government acopted the practice of extending some 
monetary help to agriculturists in times of distress, flood, famine and 
oth er calamities, On the recommendations of the Famine Commission 
the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 (Act XII of 1888) and the Agri- 
culturists Loans Act, 1884 (Act XIX of 1884) were passed which em- 
poWered the State Governments to frame rules governing the grant and 
disbursement of loans to agriculturists. The Grow More Food Compaign 
has been financed by the State Government since 1947 and the policy 
of increasing agricultural production,and helping the agriculturists in 
distress by suitable provision of funds coni:nues to be followed by the 
government. Long-term loans are povided: by the U.P. State Co-opera- 
tive Land Development Benk, Ltd, The lorns advenced by the govern- 
ment are generally given against the sceurity of immovable pioperty 
and they have to be repayed in instalments within two years. The loans 
distributed in 1971-72 and 1972-78 were Rs 71,974 and Rs 86,700 
respectively and Rs 2,89,842) in 1973-74. 


Co-operative Credit Societies and Banks 


The co-operative movement Was introduced in the district in 1910 
but it gathercd momentum only after 1947. 


In the First Five-year Plan period (commencing in 1951-52) the 
co-operative socicties provided loans to its members primarily for in- 
creasing agricultural production. During the Second Five-year Plan, 
with the increase in the membership of the primary societies, funds weie 
made available for productive purposes and also for huying consumer 
goods from the marketing societies. As the responsibilities of the co- 
operative societies increased, they were rcorganised in 1960 and subse- 
quent years and the smaller ones were combined to form bigger multi- 
purpose societies. The total number of societies therefore rcgistered 
a decrease after 1960. The following statement indicates the progress: 
of the co-operative movement in the district since 1959-60 : 





1959-60 1969-70 1973-74 

No, of primary co-operative societies 716 885° 186 
Membership of the primary co-operative 

socie ties (number) 58,131 84,312 1,12,000 


Loans advanced by primary co-operative 
socictics (in Rs) 71,14,236  1,86,12,000 29,30,000 
| cy A a PE Ry EP iP SPE SC, 
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Other Co-operatives——During the Second World War the prices 
of consumer goods of daily use rose considerably and some consumer 
co-operatives were established in the district. 


The district co-operative federation, ltd., Bijnor, was established 
on November 29, 1945, to. link the various local co-operative marketing 
institutions with the Uttar Pradesh co-operative federation, Lucknow. 
It is an apex institution of the district with 88 co-operative unions as its 
members, Some of its important functions are to make arrangements for 
the supply of agricultural requisites (such as fertilisers, agricultural 
implements and improved varieties ofseeds) and to aceclerate the pace of 
agricultural development. The federation docs not advance credit but 
renders services and arranges for supplies. 


Marketing Societies---There are four major co-operative marketing 
societies in the district which are located et Chendpur, Kiratpur, Dhem- 
pur and Haldaur, They provide implements, seeds, fertilizers and con- 
sumer goods to the agriculturists. They also provide a ready market 
for the agricultural produce of the farme1 who is thus assured reasonable 
returns and is saved fiom the clutches of unscrupulous traders and 
money-lenders who are always esgcr to buy his produce hut beat his 
prices down. The following statement indicates the transactions under- 
taken by the co-operative» marketing societies as in 1974: 





a a pn 





Goods (value in Ra} 











sold in 1974 
Chandpur Co-operative Marketing Society, Ltd, 1,16,000 
Kiratpur Co-operative Marketing Socicty , Ltd, 2,00,000 
Dhampur Co-operative Marketing Society, Ltd. 1,80 ,000 
Haldaur Co-operative Marketing Society, Ltd. 85,000 








There are 80 co-operative sced stores, 152 service co-operatives, 
62 co-operative farming societics, seven salary earners socicties, seven 
co-operative housing societies, nine primary consumer stores, one process« 
ing society and One wholesale and 1etail consumers store in the district. 


Co-operative Banks—The District Co-operative Benk, Ltd, 
Bijnor, was established in 1914. It hes 10 branches, which are located 
at Bijnor, Kiratpur, Najibabad, Nagina, Dhampur, Haldzur, Chandpur, 
Noorpur, Afzalgarh and Seohara. 


The bank finances the primary co-operative societies which in their 
turn advance loans to their members for utilisation in farm p:oduction. 
The bank elso accepts deposits and collects inward bills. It had 
advanced loans to its member socicties amounting to Rs 2,58,00,000 till 
June 80,1974, andits share capital was Rs 42,42,120. The rate of 
interest charged by the bank fromthe member socicties was 8} per cent 
per cnnum whereas the primary credit socicties charged 11 per cent 
mterest from their members. 
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The U.P. State Co-operative Land Development Bank, Ltd, estab- 
lished a branch at Bijnor on Ociober 15, 1965. Three moie  brancel:es 
of the bank are located at Nagina, Dhampur and Najibabad. 


The bank p ovides Jong-term loans to the agriculiurists for agri- 
cultural improvements, 


Commercial Banks 


Commercial banks play a crucial 1ole in economic development 
because ticy collect idle xcesources and channelise them for various p10- 
ductive purposes. The district’s banking structure consists of four 
commercial banks which operate 26 branches. The following statement 
gives the location of the branches of cach commeicial kenk in the 
district. 





a Commercial bank Location of branches 
1, Punjab National Bank Barhapura, MHaldaur, Jhalu, 


- Kotwali, Manduwar, Nagal, 
Nurpur, Sahaspur, Afzalgarh, 
Bijnor, Chandpur, Dhampur, 
Kiratpur, Nagina, Njibabad, 


Nihtaur 
2. State Bank of India Sherkot, Bijnor, Chandpur, 
Dhampur, Nagina, Najibabad, 
Seohara 
3. Banaras State Bank, Ltd, Najibabad, Seohara 
4, Lakshmi Commercial Bank, Ltd. Bijnor 


——._. er 


Comme-cial banking hes been growing since 1969 end the deposits 
and advences hrve also becn growing. The commercial banks hed a 
totaldepositof Rs 7.81lekhs and the total advances made by them 
were Rs 2.80 lakhs in 1972. 


Fach branch of these banks serves in a year on an average 50,000 
pcople residing Within a radius of 11.8km. The cconomy of the district 
is based principally on local finances ov on bomowed funds made avcilable 
by non-institutional sources. 


Industrialists, govenment servant: «nd big traders depend on 
institut‘onal finince which is organised, The commercial banks, the 
co-operative societies, banks and government constitute the organi ed 
sources of finance. The savings of the rural populition of the 
district are still untapped but the commercial bank; have openzed 
brenches in the rural areas to attract such investments. Efforts sre 
being mede to encourage the egriculturists to benk their savings «nd also 
to provide them with money for agricultural purposes. The rates of 
interests on deposits vary f.om 5 to 11 per cent per annum and on 
adv ances fiom 10 to 15 per ecnt per annum. 
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National Savings Organization 


The post-office savings bank scheme has been operating in the dis- 
trict since the last decade of the nineteenth century. This and other 
subsequent small-suving schemes have been formulated to tap the savings 
of those who generally do not subscribe to government loans, to incul- 
cate the habit of thrift and to make funds available to government for 
investment in devclopment schemes. 


The scheme of premium prize bonds was introduced in the district 
on January 1, 1968. Bonds were available at the treasuries and post- 
offices up to December 81, 1964, in denominations of Rs 5 and Rs 100. 
They were encashable five years after the date of sale with a premium of 
10 per cent, each holder being eligible to participate in the draws for 
prizes. This scheme was withdrawn later. 


Life Insurance 


The Life Insurance business was nationalised in September, 1956, 
with the setting up of the life insurance corporation of India, of which 
a branch office -was opened at Bijnor in September, 1958. The office 
is managed by a branch manager and a staff of 48 persons. The progress 
of life insurance business in the district is indicated below ; 


a i A 














No, of Total sum assured 

Year lives assured (in Rs) 
1960 1,499 62,28,7750 
1970 2,115 17,08,60,000 
1974-75 2,778 8,90,277 


The life ‘nsurance business is expanding in both urban ccntres and 
in rural areas. 


Currency and Coinage 


In India gold dust or ingots of gold and silver served as currency 
as far back as the sixth century B.C. Coins, pieces of metal of regular 
shape, whose weight and fineness was guaranteed by a recognized au- 
thority, were also in use. Coins were issued by merchant guilds and 
corporations as well asby the governmentoftheday. They were known 
as punch-marked coins because one or more figures on them were marked 
as symbols of the issuing authority but they bore no names and no 
legends. 


The weight of the carliest coins wus based on the system laid cown 
in the Manu-Samhita. Generally coins of a single metal (copper or silver) 
were in circulation. Silver coins (the purana or dhurana of 82 rattis) 
and their various multiples and subdivisions have been discovered all 
ever India. 
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In the mediceval period there were mainly three divisions of the 
currency system. Agold mohar was equivalent io J0silver rupees end 
a Yupee comprised 40 copper dams. 


During the time of the Rohillas the value of the rupee was about 
171 grains of silver. The British issued their own rupee which com- 
prised 16 annas, an anna being subdivided into 12 pies or 4 pice. 


The decimal system of coinage was introduced on October 1, 1958. 
The rupee hes been divided into a 100 prise. The coins in circulation 
in the district are the same as those currentin therest of the country 
which are 1 paisa, 2, 3, 5, 20, 25 end 50 paise coins. 


The distribution of one rupec coins js undertakcn by the Reserve 
Bank of India as the agent of the Central Government. In October, 
1969, a restricted number of ten rupee Mahatma Gandhi centenary silver 
coins Were issued to the various States. 


TrapE AND COMMERCE 


Trade in the past was inconsiderable owing to the lack of effective 
means of communication. Before the advent of British rule, the usual 
mepns of communication were unmetalled toads and rivers. There were 
smal] markets where gatherings took place once or twice in a week for 
the dispose] of indigenous articles! ‘Such markets were not registered 
as trade centres because they were concern: d only with collecting and 
distributing goods. The only large trade ccntres were the chicf towns 
(Dhampur, Nagina, Najibabad, Bijnor, Chandpur, Kiratpur and Nihtaur), 


Bijnor is one of the ‘‘sick’? districts) of western U.P. as regards 
industrial well being and piogress. It is mainly an agricultural district 
and akout 80 per cent ofits population lives in villages, the main source 
of livelihood being agriculture, About 60 per cent of the district’s total 
income is contributed by agriculture. The input-output ratio, though 
a little higher than in some of the neighbouring districts, is not satisfac- 
tory because the techniques of agriculture adopted are traditional out- 
of-date and not adequately productive. An average villager hardly 
cans enough for his subsistence and has to supplement his income 
thiough some altetnative occupation, usually a cottage industry. 


The development of the railway system augmented the volume of 
commerce. At the close of the last century the main items of export 
of the district were sugar, bambkoos and other forest produce which were 
sent neighLouring districts. The main items of import were salt, fab« 
ries, metals end spices. 


Tough the district is industrially under developed a number of 
cottage industries have been famous for a long-time and the oducts 
have been exported to far off places. The district is now well linked by 
road and railto Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Moradabad and 
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other places, Najibabad railway station, being on the main line, has 
a direct link with Calcutta, Amritsar and New Delhi. The banking 
and transpozt facilities of the distzict have hclped in the p.omotion of 
its trade and commerce in recent years. 


There is a forest belt of 88,958 hectares or 7.3 per cent of the total 
area of the district, the mein p.oduce of which is catechu and in 1969-70 
the total income from it amounted to Rs 55 lakhs which was roughly 
75 per cent of the total income from the forests. Other forest products 
are timber and varieties of hard and soft woods. 


Exports and Imports 


With the establishment of certain industries there has becn consi- 
derable increase in the district in cxports <nd imports. 60,000 metric 
tonnes of sugar and 40,000 of jeggery (gur) were exported from the dis- 
trict in recent years. The imports in recent years were 11,550 metric 
tonnes of black coke, 2,006 metric tonnes of soft coke and 14,000 metric 
tonnes of hard coke. 


Trade Centres 


The district has numerous centres for distributing goods, whether 
imported or locally p:oduced. Each tahsil has its own trade centre 
for the purchase and sale of goods together with a network of local mar- 
kets which are held once or twice a week at convenient placer. B oadly 
speaking, there are three types of markets in the district— primary, 
secondary, and termina]. The primrry markets function mostly as 
produce-assembling centres, wheic a large part of the produce comes 
from neighbouring villages. Secondary markets transact wholesale 
business dependent upon the arrival of goods. Terminal markets gene- 
rally function as produce-distributing ccntres fed mostly by secondary 
markets, 


Biinor is a secondarv market. Tt is a eansnming market with ree 
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Dhampur, Sherkot, Chandpur, Amroha and Moradabad. There are 
four other main markets which are at Kiratpur, Najibabad, Dhampur 
and Nagina. 


Wholesale dealers collect goods from the trade centres to sell to 
-yetail traders who eain commission on the sales and also make a profit 
because of the differcnce in the wholesale and retail prices. There are 
now co-operative marketing societies at each of the tahsil headquarters 
towns in the district. 


The village hats are numerous and well distributed all over the dis- 
trict. Markets are held on fixed days of the week and supply goods of 
every day use to the villagers. Cattle are also bought and sold in some 
of these markets of which there are 65 in the district. 


The charges realised ‘n bo.h cases from the purchaser are on the 
commission paid, the rate per Rs 100 being Rs 1.05 and for weighing 
goods at Rs 1.05 per bag. 


Price Control and Rationing 


During the Second Would War, priccs of all commodities 10se and 
to alleviate the hardship of the public the prices of a number of estential 
commodities were controlled and rationing was introduced. Tie im- 
portant commodities thus controlled or rationed were food-grains, cloth, 
sugar, firewood, kerosene oil and cement and dealers of such commo- 
dities had 1o obtain licences before they could sell these things. Various 
schemes for the rationing of food-grains—mainly wheat and its products, 
gram, rice and sugar—were tried out during the war. The continuence 
of the rationing of wheat and its products, rice, sugar and ke10sene oil 
his persisted ever since then end there were 880 fair price shcps in the 
district in 1974. 


The inflationary trends of recent years have necessitated the adop- 
tion, by the government, of several measures like procurement of food- 
grains, State trading in food-grains(mzinly wheat 7nd rice), warchousing 
and storage on behalf of the State and legislation to prevent hoarding 
and profiteering by well-io-do growers and middlemen. These steps 
have been helpful to some extent in holding the price linc. 


Fairs 


Several fairs are held in the district. The gatherings arc ostensibly 
of a religious nature but a considerable emount of Lusiness is also con- 
ducted. They are gene*rlly of Jocal impo-tence rnd the people who 
attend them usually come from within the district itself. The most 
important is the Daranagar fair where ekcut 1,00,000 perrons assemble 
cn the full moon day of Kartika. Another importrnt onc, the Zahir 
Diwen, is held at Jahcnakead, which is attended by stout 40,000 per: ons. 
There are come fairs of purely Muslim origin held neer the tombs or in 
commemoration of departed saints but they are attended by people of 
various communities end religions end britk trede is carried on at the 
time. 
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Weights and Measures 


In the first decade of the present century a variety of weights and 
measures Were in use in the district. The customary ser was of 90 tolas, 
as compared, With the regulated ser of 80 which was in gcneral use. These 
Weights were fovnd in all parts of Rohilkhend. The rupee struck 
bythe Rolillas 0: Najibabad was cqual to akout 171 grains of silver and 
perhaps its nominal weight was greater (nearly equel to 175 gvains) mn 
order to produce the 90 (ola ser in vogue ut that time. Possibly in this 
area (ai in other districts where sugar was manufactured), a larger ser 
was used for weighing sugar to make afair allowance for moisture. 
As for linear measures, the measuring unit was the Akbari bighaof 3,025 
sq. yds. (being a square of 55 yds.) and had replaced the numeious va- 
rieties of the pucka bigha though usually almost cvery pargina had a 
separate standard of its own. These local bighas varied considerably 
from 80 to 90 per cent cf the government measure resulting in much con- 
fusion and their : kolition was cffeeted by 1865. The small or kuteha 
bigha was usually one third of the full measure but actually admitted of 
no exact determination as it nominally consisted ofa :quare of 20 paces 
which was far from being exact. In most places the kutcha bigha was 
about 900 square yards but the exircme south of the district it was much 
less and was often regarded. as merely one-fourth of the pucka bigha. 


Till 1959, the weights in use were the maund, scer, chhatak, tola, 
masha and ratti and the linear measures Were the mile, fur long, yard, 
foot andinch, Till recently there was hardly any use of the volunietric 
measurement Of liquids such ¢ milk, ghee, cte., and they were measured 
in terms of measurements of weights as the ser, ete. 


The metric system of weights #nd measures became current in the 
district with cffect fiom October 1, 1960, and now only metric weights 
(the milligram, centigram, decigram, gram, decagram, hectagram, kilo- 
gram, and metric tonne, etc., are_used),.The linear measures are the 
milimetre, centimetre, decimetre, metre, decametre, hectametre, kilo- 
metre, etc., the measures of capacity in terms of the millilitre, centi- 
litre, decilitre, litre, decalitre, hectalitre and kilolitre, 


In the interior of the district (as in other districts) the old weights 
and measures are still in use but with the vigorous and continued ef- 
forts made by the enforcement staff of the government the metric SyS- 
tem is expected completely to replace the old measures in due course, 


CHAPTER VII 
COMMUNICATIONS 


TrapE Routes Ann Hiaguways AND MoprEs Or CoNvEYANCE 


Old and New 


In ancient times Bijnor was a centre of trade and pilgrimage and it 
is said that it was connected with the ancient towns of Mandawar on 
the north, Mordhwaj on the north-cast and Chandpur and Sambhal 
(district Moradabad) on the routh-cast. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese 
traveller, visited Mandawar in the seventh century. An ancient route 
running along the foot-hills fiom Hardwar to the river Ramganga was 
followed by Nasir-ud-din Mahmud during his expedition in 1254. It 
was on this very road that Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah, the firstof theKhalji 
Sultan of Delhi founded the town of Jalalabad which, during the reign 
of Akbar, was the capital of a dastur (district) and a pargana. Roads 
fiom this place led to Kotdwara on the north-east, to Nibtaur on the 
south, to Bijnor on the south-west and to Chandighat on the river Ganga 
on the north-west. There were several local roads connecting the im- 
portant places of the district... On the whole, during Akbar’s reign, the 
main roads in the district were those which exist at present except that 
they were unmetalled. These toads had ferries on the rivers which 
flowed though the district. During the rainy season they were gene- 
rally difficult to negotiate. Some improvements were effected during 
the days of the Rohillas and some more places were connected by kut- 
charoads. This was the state of affairs when the district was ceded to 
the East India Company in 1801. The new administration gave instruc- 
tions to local authorities to open inte:al communications. The zamin- 
dars Were made responsible for the maintenance of tracks but the ar- 
rangement proved unsatisfactory. On. the failure of the zamindars’ 
agency, a ioad cess of one per cent was levied in lieu of the landlords’ 
obligation to maintain the roads, Funds were utilized both for the main- 
tenance and construction of ncw roads till 1841 when they were made 
over to a local committee which continued till the formation of the 
district: Loard in 1883. More emphasis was laid on good communica- 
tions and new roads, both metalled and unmetalled, were gradually 
constructed. Inthe beginning of this centuwy the unmetalled roads, 
though numeious, were of an inferior type. In 1906 the total length 
of the roads in the district was akout 930 km. The only provincial 
road in the district was unmetalled and its length was about 21 km. 


In 1947 (at the time of Independence) the district had about 286 
km. of metalled roads, of which about 162 km. were under the public 
works department and 74 km. under the district board. Some of the 
village roads were also constructed through shramdan (voluntary labour), 
During the period from 1947 to 1968 about 262 km. metalled roads 
and about 22 km. C.C. (cement concrete) tracks were laid and about 
55 km. metalled roads were reconstructed. Thus in 1968 there were 
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521 km. of metalled roads in the district including about 24 km. of roads 
of the Zila Parishad. Of these about 443 km. were painted (black topped) 
or had a cement concrete surface. 


Thereare 212km. of State highways, 572 km.of major and other 
district roads, 140 km. of forest department roads and 351 km. roads 
under the control of the Zila Parishad. 


State highways connect the district with Muzaffarnagar, Naini Tal, 
Moradabad and Dehra Dun. The major district roads conneet the 
district headquarters with tl ose of the tehsils. The village roads con- 
nect various places in the interior and they are generally unmctalled, 


Statements I and II showing these roads their lengths jn the 
district are appended at the end of the chapter. 


Mopes Or ConvEYANCE 


No authentic account is available of the convcyences used in the 
district in ancicnt times hut palenquins, borrcs, ponies, elephants, 
camels and carts and earrieges drown generally by bullocks end horses 
were probably used. The bulk of goods was transferred by pack animals, 
Ekkas and buggies appeared in this region during the reign of Akhbar. 
Till the first quarter of the present century the rich kept their own 
means of transport and hackney carriages served the needs of the com. 
mon people. Buggies snd four-wheeled cartieges gencrally crewn by 
One oO: two horses were owned by landlords and well-to-co people. 


Dolis (litters), ekkas and tongas have now been replaced almost 
entirely by cycle-rickshaws in when avers. As en economic and easy 
means Of transport, bicycles arc populer among all clesses of pcople 
especially students, small traders, office workers and washermen. Dolis 
and palanquins sometimes even now make their appearance in village 
marriage processions but they’are dying out and have become obsolete 
in the cities and towns. They are eminently suited for village rouds 
which are generally rough end uneven. Carts fitted with pneumatic 
tyres are growing in populaiity. Cycle-rickshaws have also started 
plying on village roads. Tic number of hackney carrieges is rapidly 
diminishing with the rising cost of maintainance. Bicycles are now 
quite a common sight in the vllages of the district. Of late tractors, 
which are used for agriculfural purposes, are also being utilised as a 
means Of transport in the rural areas. 


In the urban areas vehicles have to be registered with the local 
bodies which lay down standard rates of fares, though in practice the 
fare is settled mutually between the two parties and is ususlly higher 
than the standard rate. 


Vehicular Traffic 


Till 1947 motor vehicles (mainly lorries and trucks) were few in 
number in the district as most of the roads were not wor'! y of heavy 
traffic movement but with the development and imp cv. ment of roads 
in the last there decades, their number has increased considerably and 
now they ply by day and night on all the main routes of this and the 
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adjoining districts. Consumer goods, agricultural produce, building 
materials and many other types of goods arc now transported by truck. 
The freight is usually settled by the parties concerned and varies from 
one to two rupees per km. An average-size truck carries 74 quintals 
of weight. Taxies and buses are also available inthe district for trans- 
port of passengers, 


U.P. State Road Transport Corporation—The State transport 
organization which has now been codverted inio the U.P. state road 
transport corporation with effect from June 1, 1972, runs passenger 
buses in the district end their number is on the increase. 


With the development and impioyment of 10ads and the increase 
in passenger traffic, the bus service has been expanding and by 1974 
it covered 81 1outes. 


Railways 


The district was originally served by the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway which traversed the district from the south-east to the north- 
west, entered pargana Scohara fiom, Moradabad and passed through 
the eastern uplands. Portions,of this.line were opened between 1884 
and 1886. A branch line fiom Najibabad to. Kotdwarawas opened in 
December, 1897. After the nationalization and regrouping of the rail- 
ways with effect from May 914,-1952, it has been included in the 
Northern Railway with divisional office at Moradabad. There are 28 
railway stations in the district, 14 each on both main and branch lines. 


Waterways and Ferries 


Waterways—The Ganga is not navigable in this district and has 
never been utilized for traffic except for floating timber down from the 
forests. In fact boats can not be plied on it because of the Loulder- 
strewn rapids in its course. The Ramganga’s utility for transporting 
timber and bamboo has also ended after the construction of the Kala- 
garh dam on the river in the Garl.wal district. 


Ferries—There were numerous ferries on the different rivers pas- 
sing through the district. In 1906 thcir number was 16 and they were 
maintained mostly by the district board. With the construction of 
bridges a number of ferries have ceased to operate. In 1974 there 
were nine ferrics in the district—seven controlled by the Zila Parishad 
and the remaining managed by the public works department. 


Travel Facilities 


Before the introduction of locomotives end mechanised transport, 
journeys were beset with several dangers and difficulties and people 
generally travelled in groups. The serais or inns provided food and 
shelter to travellers as well as a resting place for their animals specially 
during the Mughal period. Serais were found in all the main towns of 
the district till the beginning of the present century. 


In the beginning of this century there Were government encamping 
grounds at Amhera and Puranpur on the read fiom Bijnor to Moradabad 
and at Amost and Dhampur between Najibabad and Hardwar. There 
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were two dak bungalows in the district—one each at Bijnor and Nagina, 
under the managcment of the district koard and inspection houses 
for the use of officials werc maintained at Nagina, Dhampur and Nur- 
pur. In addition to these there were several dak bungalows belonging 
to the forest and the irrigation depaitments. Now the number of inspec- 
tion houses, rest houses and dak bungalows has increased considerably 
and they are maintained by different departments of the government. 
They meant chiefly for the use of their own officers but the officers of 
other departments as well as member of the public and tourists cen also 
be accommodated there. The irrigation department maintains scven 
inspection houses, the public works department and the forest department 
five cach and the Zila Parishad one inspection Louse in the district. One 
rest house each is maintained by tle District Soldiers’. Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board and the Distriet Co-operative Bank at Bijnor. 


. 


There are a number of dharmsal:s (lodging houses) for travellers 
at Bijnor, Dhampur, Najibabad and Nagina. The important dharm- 
salas of Bijnor are the Rani Bibi Kunwar dharmssla, Jain dharmsala and 
Asharfi Lal dharmsala. They are managed privately and only a nominal 
rent is charged. Some of the dharmselas have spacious rooms and are 
equipped with clectricity. 


Hotels at Bijnor and in other towns provide lodging and  |oarding 
facilities. There are also a number of restaurants which offer food 
and light refreshments. 


Post Anp TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONES 


Prior to the introduction of the railways the carrying of the official 
pest was entrusted to the police, there being no facility for carrying 
private post. In 1838 4 government post-office was Opcned at Bijnor 
sud a regular mail service was started hetween Bijnor end the main 
trade centres and police-stations.' A cess was levied on the landholders 
of the area to meet the cost. It was only in 1846 that the district ost 
was Opened to the public commencing with the levy of a postal rate of 
two pice per packet. The government post was extended to the district 
in 1966 and in the following year a number of the local mail lines were 
taken over from the district authorities and placed under the post and 
telegraph department. This arrangement continued for some time 
and in 1876 there were eleven imperial and eight district offices. In 
1906 the postal authorities took over all the local offices. In that 
year there was head office, 12suboffices and 20 dependent branch offices 
at Bijnor. The mail was also carried by rail but.a large partof the 
district was served by runners. Jn 1918 the number of post-offices in- 
creased to 87 (including a head office) and in 1921 it rose to 88. By 
1981 there were 18 new post-offices in the district. In 1961 there were 
78 post. and telegraph offices, the number increasing to 207 in 1970, of 
which 172 were branch offices, 84 suboffices and one head office, 18 
of them working as telegraph offices. On an average a post-office directly 
serves 15 villages. 


The district is served by telephones also. There were eight telephone 
exchanges located at all the important towns of the district and the total 
number of connections in the district Was about 500 in 1970. 
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Roads Under Public Works Depariment 
Reference Page No. 131 
(of length more than 10 km.) 





Name of road in km. 
Provincial Highways 
Panipat-Muzaffarnagar-Bijnor-Haldaur-A fzalgarh- Kashipur-Kitcha 91 
Khateema State Highway Route No. 12 





Moradabad-Nagina-Kotwali-Najibabad-Hardwar-Dehra Dun State 12] 
Highway Route No. 49 


Other Metalled Roads 


Moradabad-Amroha-Bijnor Road 72 
Afzalgarh-Kalagarh Road 12 
Bijnor-Gajraula Road 48 
Nijibabad-Srinagar Road 23 
Bijnor-Nagal-Najibabad Road upto km, 3% 39 
Nagina-Barhapur Road 14 
Seohara-Thakurdwara Road _ 1, 
Chandpur-Khanpur-Datiyana Road 1 
Bijnor-Najibabad Road 83 
Nurpur-Chajlet Road 14 
Rehar-Kheripur-Kotwali Road 18 
Dhampur-Nurpur Road 20 
Seohara-Nurpur Road 19 
Balkishanpur-Ulehra Road 11 
Jaspur-Dhampur Road 18 
Nagina-Raipur-Sadat-Jogirampuri Road 14 
Nurpur-Hardwar Road 19 
Afzalgarh-Kashipur Road 13 


Ex-Soldier Colony Road at Afzalgarh 18 





STATEMENT IT 


Roads Under District Board 





Name of Road 





led Roads 

inj-Fathpur 
jnor-Ujalighat-Bijnor 
indawar-Mandsoli 
andpur-Gowali 
indawar-Shekhupura 
igawala-Dharmnagri 
thru-Marg 

‘talled Roads (of length 10 km, and mere) 
shtaur-Nagaljat 
shtaur-Nagina 
aguwala-Najibabad 
ijibabad-Mohanpur-Ranisati 
uipur-Badhapur 
andpur-Nehtaur 
ratpur-Akbrabad 
iina-Sherkot 
igina-Afzalgarh 
jnor-Fathpur-Uladha-Chandpur 
ratpur-Nehtaur 
inor-Circular 
jibabad-Kotdwar 
jibabad-Haldukhata 
erkot-A fzalgarh 








Reference Page No, 181 





Length 
ine 


10 
12 

24 
20 
11 
24, 
12 
16 
23 


‘26 
12 
18 
18 
12 


er a I AL 


CHAPTER VIII 
MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In 1961, the population of the district numbered 11,90,987, of 
which 8,89,244 were workers. A study of the occupational structure 
of the working population reveals that 1,76,588 persons Were engeged in 
miscellaneous occupations. The break-up according to the census 
report of 1961 is given below : 








Occupation Number 
Personal services atl J ee 9 94. 
Public services 5,672 
Educational and scientific services 8,417 
Religious and welfare services 1,895 
Medical and health services 1,860 
Recreation services 910 
Business services 407 
Community services, trade and labour associatons 406 
Legal services 840 
Electric, gas, water and sanitary services 6,065 
Unspecified services 41,825 
Industry 65,196 
Trade and commerce ' 16,941 
Live-stock, forestry, fishing, hunting, plantations, 

orchards and allied activities 18,081 
Transport, storage and communications 5,180 
Construction 4,767 
Mining and quarrying 82 








In 1971, the population of the district was 14,90,185 and the num- 
ber of workers 4,19,049. The classification of workers under various 
categories of economic activities differed fiom the previous arrange- 
ment resulting in alower enumeration of miscellaneous workers whose 
number was recorded as 1,80,695. 


Public Services 
With the growing responsibility of the government towards the 


planned economie and social development of the county, employment 
Opportunities under the Central and State Governments at different levels 
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have increased considerably. Activities in -the public administration 


of corporations and local kodies have also assumed large dimensions. 
An idea of this may be had from the following table ; 


a RN ec a 








No. of reporting 
Type of establishment establishments No. of employees 
1972 1978 1972 1978 
State Government 79 79 18,776 19,41 6 
Quasi-government (Central) 17 . 17 1,102 1,162 
Quasi-government (State) — anes a — 
Local bodies 86 44 4,710 5,087 





Persons in the above-méntioned. s¢) vices come under the category 
of fixed-wage earners who are hard hit by the rising cost of living. 
Dearness allowance is paid to all classes. of such employees at rates vary- 
ing in accordance with their salaries. Benefits like p:ovident fund and 
free medical treatment are available to government servants as well 
as employees of the local todies but by and large, pension facilities are 
extended to government scrvants only. Leave rules have been revised 
by the government to provide. more relief to its temporary employees. 
Other benefits include granting of advances for purchase of a conveyance 
and construction or repair of house. Residential accommodation at 
moderate rent is made available in government colonies and a house- 
rent allowance is paid to certain categories of employees if non-govern- 
mental accommodation is occupied on rent. Non-practising allowence 
is given to doctors holding posts prohibiting private practice. Employees 
are free to form service associations Or unions under the Societies Re- 
gistration Act XVI, 1860, for their welfare and for the protection and 
promotion of their service interests. The State employees of the dis- 
trict have joined the State employees’ joint council or the ministerial 
employees’ association which is affiliated to its parent tody at the State 
level. The employees of the local todies have become members of the 
local authorities employees’ association and the employees of the State 
road transport corporation are members of the employees’ road trans- 
port corporation-joint council. These are affiliated to the apex organi- 
sations at the State level. 


LEARNED PROFESSION 


Education 


In 1961, the district had 8,097 teachers including 408 women. In 
1974 they numbered 5,157 including 1,125 women. The following 
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statement gives the number of teachers of primary and secondary schools 
employed hy different agencics in 1974 ; 





Employing agencies a — 3=rntimber 





Government 83 85 168 
Local bodies 2,392 739 8,141 
Private 1,557 311 1,858 
| param PONE x tS A A A A TR 
Total 4,082 1,135 5,1b7 





Since 1964, the triple benefit scheme has been cxtended to states 
aided institutions run by Jocal bodies or private Man go nts bringing 
the sdvantages of contributory provident fund, compulsory Hfe ina 
rance and p°nsion (including femily-pansi n) to teachors, Po yment of 
salaries to the teachcrs of thuseimstilnticns, whieh are en the ne ni Sedge 
aid list of the State Gevernmicnt are m. - throngh ¢be ques sig 
the man agers of the insiitutions-caneemned end nominees of ihe ai 
inspeetor of schools, ustuilly the #sseciaic Inspector ef schools, 





Tcache:s’ wards arc entiiled te fice tuition up te the interm: cir te 
stage, Needy and disabkd terehars eon ehtain financial s.istence 
from the nation: 1 foundation for teachors? welfare fund and those suffer 
ing from tuberculosis can eet adinigssion tothe Bhoweli sanitoriuim where 
a certain number of heds ace reserved for them, The teachers of the 
district have organised thorselyes into vario s avsucietions such os 
the Madhyanik Shikshek Sangh which is compriscd of teseheis of ihe 
higher sceondary schools of privately mennged institutions end the 
Prathmik Shiksh:k Senoh formed by the teachers of the primary and 
junior high schools of the distriet. These assecistions are effilieted to 
the parcnt body at the State level, The main aims of these associetions 
are to prot ct und promote the se me interests of their members, There 
is an associntion of the tere os f the graduate end post-graduate affi- 
liated colleges in the district. Pau esehors of these e lHeg’s draw their 

pay direct from the treasury. In edditien to teachers, in 1961 the district 
had 15 authors, one cditor, 2 langurge spiciatists, 42 painters ind 
ratists, 820 musicions, 15 dance: s end 5 artists ond related workers. 


Medicine 


Before the advent of British rule, the Ayurvedie and Uneni systems 
of medicine were preetiscd by the vaids and hakims in the district. with 
the eoming of British rule the sHopathie system ws introduced end such 
dispense rics were opencd with the result that the Ayravedie and Uneni 
systems begun to Jose ground, In the due comse the bemocopathie 
system also entered the ficld providing relic particularly te tle Tess 
afflu nt stfferers of the pepul-ticn, 
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In 1961, there were 808 medical practitioncrs of these systems of 
medicine, ll nurses, 18 midwives snd heelth visitors, 856 nursing atten- 
dants, 170 pharmacists, 25 vaceinntors and 49 sanitary technicians, 78 
allopathic doctors, 809 Ayurvedic vaids and 38 Lon.oc opathic physicians. 
In 1974, the various hospitals and dispensaries had 51 doctors, 56 com- 
pounders and 6 nurses. 


A branch of the Indian medical association hes been established in 
the district, the main aims of which are to promote and advance medical - 
and allied services in all the different brenches of medicine and public 
health, to promote medics} educe ton and to maintain the honou: and 
dignity of the medies! profess'on. Ithad 15 members on roll in 1974, 


Law 


The legal profession attracts law graduates and afew retired 
persons possessing at least a degree in lew, Eeseh has one or more 
moharrirs (clerks), The Stite Government appoints district covernment 
counsel] for criminal, civil end revenue work (from among qualified legal 
prectitioncrs) 10 conduct iis ceses. Some lawyers are appointed as 
panel lawyers and special counsels. To conduct cases in the lower cri- 
minal courts, the government appoints qualified persons and lawyers 
as public prosecutors and,assistant publie prosecutors. 








With the influx of ncw entrants in lavge numbers into the legal 
profession, legal practice has-become nore competitive though not less 
remuncrative, Somemalpreetices have ¢1.o ¢.cpt in but the profession 
rctains its high position in the distriet. Lawyers lead in almost all 
spheres of public activity, particularly those connected with social scr+ 
vice snd politics, They generally practise at the district headquarters 
as the majority of cascs have tobe ‘conducted in courts located there. 
Afcwalco prectise at the tahsil headquarters where subordinate courts 
ure established. The legal practitioners of the district have fornied the 
civil bay association, Bijnor, and the bar association, Bijnor, with a 
branch at Nagina. There were eight judges and magistrates, 184 lege] 
plac uenos and 18 legal technicians (including petition writers) in the 
Cistrict in 1961. In 1974, the number of legal practitioners in the dis- 

viet was about 800. The main aims of these associations are to erect 
a feclng of brotheriiood aniong the® members, to maintain harmonious 
relations between the bench ond the bar, to s.feguard the civil liberties 
of citizens and to i¢ender free legal assistance to descrVing pertons, 





Engineering 


Enginecring services in the district ave represented mainly by four 
branches : building and roads, irrigation, local self-government engine cr 
ing and hydel. They have separate divisions of survey, design and 
construction, The Zila Parishad and the municipal boards of Bijnor,- 
Najibabad end Chan: Ipur eruploy an engineer cach. A number of over 
secis (now called junior engineers), lmemen and draughtmen are also 
employed in these branches. Several industrial establishments of the 
district have on their pay rojls qualified engineers ond diploma holdcrs. 

some engineers, Architects and surveyors are employed by private em- 

ployers. In 1961, the district had 2 architects, 65 civil enginecrs 
(including oversecrs), 15 mechanical engineers, 5 electrical engineers and 
10 surveyors. 
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Domestic AND PERSONAL SERVICE 
Domestic Servants 


Domestic servants comprise a fair proportion of the population of 
the district. They are not necessarily unskilled workers but get lower 
Wages as compared to other members of the laLour class. They render 
wholetime as well as limited or part-time service in homes. Full-tume 
domestic servants are generally employed by well-to-do per:ons. Usual 
ly these employees are paid their remuneration in cash but occasionally 
receive meals, clothing and othcr amenities in addit’on. Generally they 
dwell in slums or in outhouses provided by their masters end eke out a 
miserable living. They havc nosecurity in their jobs andchenge masters 
frequently. In 1961, there were 1,849 house servants, cooks, maid- 
servants and other related workers of whom 454 were cooks ¢nd bearers 
(who also did the work of cooking), 855 bearers, waiters, maidservants 
and Others and 40 nurses, ayahs and related workers. The number of 
cleaners, sweepers and watermen was 7,071. 


Barbers 


In the past barbers (nats) occupied an important place in the life of 
the people as apart from theirown work they performed important ser- 
vices at the time of marriages, deaths, etc.,,and were often assisted Ly 
their women folk. Many of them move from home to home almost daily 
to attend to their clients. But as many men now shave themselves the 
need for barbers has declined somewhat. Many of them have opened 
saloons Where customers come to them. The number of hair-cutting 
saloons in the district is larger in the urban areas. They are often man- 
ned by morethan one person, thc owners generally employing paid wor- 
kers. One still sees roadside barbers who attend their customers on the 
pavements, particularly on festive occasions andin fairs. In 1961, there 
were 8,699 barbers and related Workers in the district. 


Washermen 


Washermen still go fiom house to house in cities and towns to 
collect. soiled clothes for washing. But they are not so much in demand 
now owing to their high rates and the larger use of synthetic fabrics 
which are easily washable at home and are crease resistant. Conditions 
obtaining in the villages have not undergone any substantial change 
and people there usually still wash their own clothes. In cities and 
towns laundries and dry cleaning units have become popular. In 1961, 
there were 8,429 washermen including dry cleaners in the district of 
wom 1,008 were in the urban areas. 


Tailors 

In urban areas tailoring is considered to be an art end needs specia- 
lised training. Big tailors use the scissors themselves end employ a 
number of woikers on daily or monthly wages for stiching’ and other 
miscellaneous jobs connected with tailoring. In the rural areas the 
entire job is done by a single individual. Kurtas, shirts end payjamas 
continue to be the chief items of dress in rural areas where the women 
hardly sew their own children’s garments at Lome. In 1961, there 
were 4,405 tailors and makers of garments in the district of whom 1,853 
lived in the urban areas. 
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OTHER OccUPATIONS 


Among those pursuing certain other occupations in the district in 
1961, were 29,808 spinners, Weavers, knitters and dycrs, 4,804 carpenters, 
joiners and pattcin makers, 3,529 hawkers, pedlers and street vendors, 
2,741 basket weavers, 8,153 potters, 2,514 bricklayers, plasterers and 
construction Workers, 2,480 oil-sced crushers and pressers, 2,251 khand- 
sari, sugar and gur makers, 1,948 religious workers, 1,597 compositors, 
printers, engravers and took-binders, 454 cooks, 1,255 bakers, confce- 
tioners, candy and sweetmeat makers, 1,208 s:oe-makers and rc pairers, 
1,185 fishermen, 1,187 animal-drawn vehicle drivers, 1,112 millers, 
younders, huskers, parchers, grain und related food workers, 1,078 
jewellers, goldsmiths and silversmith:, 907 electricians and electronic 
woikers, 880 log-fellers, 820 musicians, 866 blacksmiths, hammersmiths 
and forgemcn, 763 malis (gardeners), 749 astrologers, 296 Look-keepers, 
14stenographers, 480 salesnxnandsl op attendants, 478 cycle-rickshaw 
pullers, 1,185 watchmcn, 274 sawyers and wood-working mechinists, 
118 plumbers and pipe fitters and 49 palm tappers. 


CIIAPTER IX 
ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Livenindoop PATTERN 


Workers and Non-workers 


In 1921, the pereentege of workers of the total pepulai‘on in. the 
district was 44.4 (agricultural workers 22.5 pe: ecni rnd Hon-xericultural 
21.9 per cent) Lut by 1951 it hed come Cown to 84.6 per cent (agricul- 
tural 19,6 per eent and non-sericultursl] 15 per cent). The census of 
1961 that followed that of 1951 pooled the dependents of all the 
divisions of economic activity into one class-defined as non-workers, 
Consequently the data after 1951 doe: not help to indicate the degree of 
dependence existing in agricultural and non-egricultinal activities. 


The census of 1961 adopted a different definition of workers and 
differs in economic classification from that which was adhered to (to 
some extent) in 1971, Hence an exaet comparison with earlier data is 
not possible. The comparative position with the data of 1971 is given 
below : 





se ae i ee 


Perecntage of workers of total population 














Total "Total — oes See Nests 
Year population numberof  Agricul- Non-agri- Total number of 
workers tural eultural workers 


workers workers —_——_____-_____—-~ 
District U.P. 


1961 11,890,987 3,89,244 17.9 14.8 32.7 89.1 
1971 14,90,185 4,19,049 19.3 8.8 28.1 80.9 











The statement indicates a big dcerase in the working population 
implying unemployment even amongst the already employed number of 
1961. This anomely has ariscaducio the clings in 1971 in the definition 
of workers which allowed mieny other types to be included in 
the category of workers. In 1961 as little as one lour’s work in a day 
cntitled a person to ke treated es a wo.kcr. Accordingly » woman 
whose time was basically utilised in bousel.old duties was deemed to be 
a worker ¢vcn if she ate her meals sway fiom the home (usually in the 
ficld) and also tended the cattle, In the census of 1971 2 person (man 
or women) who was c: gaged primarily in Lousekold dutics, sueh as cook- 
ing for the Lousckold or augmenting the family’s . ccononiic rccources 
as a part-time worker, was not treated as a worker and was categorised 
as a non-worker. On this basis there was a decrease in the number of 
workers in 1971 inspite of an increase in the population by uakout 24 per 
eent, 


In the 1971 census, workers have been classified in nine major cate- 
g ovies, the basis of the classification being those economic activities which 
were similar in respect of process, raw materiz] and products. The de- 
tails regarding these categorics of workers in that census are as follows: 
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As will be observed from the above, all non-workers have been 
grouped together as a single unit, though they have been classified in 
the census of 1971 as follows : 


(a) Full-time students 

(6) Those attending to household duties 

(c) Dependants «nd infants 

(d) Retired persons and rentiers 

(e) Persons of independent means 

(f) Beggars and vagrants 

(g) Inmates of penal, mental and charitable institutions 
(h) Others 


GENERAL LEVEL OF Priczs AND WAGES 


Prices 


Although the early records pertaining to price trends in the district 
are very meagre, they stow that at the cession of the district to the East 
India Company in 1801, prices were vety low. In 1804 arupee purchased 
i seers of wheat and 49 seers of gram, In 1866 the prices per rupec 
were; Wheat 28.8 seers; barley 38.4 ‘seers; rice 18.1 seers; and bajra 27 
seers. From1872to1876the average rates per rupee of these grains 
were 20.87 seers; Wheat for 29.24 seers for barley; 14.2 sees rice for and 
22.6 seers for bajra. Between 1897 and 1901 the prices per rupee 
averaged 18.27 seers for wheat, 20.05 seers for barley, 10.47 seers for 
rice and 16.88 seers for bajra. 


The average retail prices of these commodities for the five years 
ending in 1906 were Wheat 15.62 seers, rice 10. 81 scers, barley 25.18 seers 
and bajra 20.48 seers for a rupee. In 1911 the price of wheat was 11.25 
seers, rice 6.75 seers and gram 14 seers for a rupee. 


With the outbreak of the First World Warin 1914, asericsof chan- 
ges in prices, including a considerable rise in the cost of food-grains, 
Was witnessed in the succeeding years. 


A world-wide economic depression started in 1980 and continued for 
a few years. Prices remained low till the end of the first half of 1986 
when they began to be stabilised, becoming steady in 1987, at a level 
higher than that of 1986. 


After the outbreak of the Second World War (in 1939) there was 
a steep rise in prices largely due to speculation and profiteering. Other 
factors like the Lolding back of stocks in anticipation of future shortages 
contributed in no small measure to. maintain and even toadvance the 
high level reached. At the beginning of 1940, price control measures 
(which had been put into operation on the outbreak of the war) were 
vigorously enforced by the district authorities; nevertheless prices con- 
tinued to go up. To ease the situation a partial rationing scheme was 
introduced in 1948 for the poorer section of the pcople and the markets 
were allowed to function normally. In 1944, this partial rationing was 
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converted into total rationing and all sections of the population were 
allowed the facilities of obtaining rationed food-grains at subsidised 
retes fiom government shops. 


The expectation that, after the termination of the war and the en- 
forcement of several price-control measures by the government, the 
gencral price situation would ease did not materialise and the price 
level in August, 1944, was higher by 866 per cent than in 1911 and by 
185 per cent than in 1989. The period between 1945 and 1952 w°s that 
of rationing and controls. ; 


A change in government policy with regard to rationing and controls 
was made in 1958. Total rationing was akolished. The system of is- 
suing food-grains to ration-card holders from ration shops was continued 
in order to arrest any rising trend of prices in the open market. Prices 
hegan to show a downwatd trend only at the endof 1953 but the normal 
forees of demand and supply began to come into operation in consequ- 
ence of which prices hegan to rise again and by 1958 the prices per seer 
were Re 0.45 for wheat, Re 0.88-forcourse rice and Re 0.81 for gram. 
The retail prices of the principal food-grains for 1965 and from 1970 to 
1974 Were as under : 





Rates in kg. per rupee 





Year 

Wheat Gram Rice 
1965 0.90 0.78 0.71 
1970 1.15 1.25 1.18 
1971 0.83 0.8) 1.13 
1972 1.00 1.10 1.25 
1973 P 1.15 1.40 1,50 
1974 1.67 2.50 1.55 





The retail priccs of certain other essential commoditics obtaining 
in the town of Bijnor in 1974 were as follows : 





Rates in kg. pe 





Commodity 4 rupee 
her 2.80 
Ghee 20.88 
Mustard oil 9.88 
Firewood 0.23 
Sugar 3.83 
Jaggery 1,48 
Kerosene oil 1.05 


(per litre) 
EEO I AL FT 
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The intrinsic value of the rupee Went down sharply due to inflation 
in the district (as elsewhere in the country). The purchasing power 
of a rupce (as computed on the basis of the consumer price index with 
1949 as base) Was 99 paisc in 1950, 80.6 paise in 1960, 44.6 paise in 1970 
and 86 paise in 1973. It declined to 24.6 paisein September, 1974, but 
recovered slightly being 25,3 paise in December, 1974. 


Wages 


In olden days unskilled lakourcrs end particularly farm workers 
Were paid in kind, usually in grain, Len paid in cash, an agricultural 
worker received about two ennes a dey. Skilled workers, such ss csr- 
penters and blacksmiths, received wages ranging from three to four an- 
nas a day according to their proficicney and the nature of work involved, 
In due course the wages of field workers and skilled workers sose 
considerably. During 1875-1905 there was a rise of about 25 per cent 
in the cash wages of a field labourer. But the rise in wages did not 
keep pace with the increase in priecs, probably due to the increase in 
population, 


The first wage census of the rural areas was carried out in the State 
in 1906. A comparative survey of rural wages for unskilled and skilled 
labourers for certain years from 1906 to 1944 is given in the statement 
that follows : 








Wages (in Rs per day) 





Year 





Unskilled ‘Skilled _ 

labourer labourer 
1906 0.18 0.31 
1911 0.16 0.31 
1916 0.22 0.45 
1928 0.31 ; 0.78 
1984 0.19 0.52 
1osg 0.28 0 658 
1944 2.0 1ets 


After the First World War a marked increase in wages occurred as 
revealed in the wage census report of 1928. The year 1930 was one of 
world-wide economic depression, after which wages began to rise. In 
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1944, as a result of the Second World War (which began in 1939) wages 
continued to rise steeply as indicated in the following statement : 





Wages (in Rs per day) 


Year Unskilled labourer Skilled labourer 
Rural Urban Rural Urban 
1950 1.00 1.12 2.00 2.50 
1955 1,00 1.12 2.50 2.62 
1960 1.00 1.17 2.50 2 .62 
1965 1,00 1 18 2.50 2.62 
1970 2.00 2.51 4.00 4.41 


1974 4.00 5.00 7.00 8.00 





In 1974 wages for various agricultura] pursuits such as weeding, 
reaping, transplantation, ploughing and irrigation Were Rs 4 per day 
for cight working hours. Wages prevailing in 1974 in Bijnor (town) 
Were as given below in respect of certain main occupations : 








Occupation Unit of quotation Wages 

(in Rs) 

Gardener Per month, whole time 150.00 
Chowkidar Per month 100 .00 
Wood-cutter Per 87.5 kg, of wood turned into fuel 0.50 
Herdsman (a) Per cow per month 2.50 
(b) Per buffalo per month 4.50 

Porter Per 87.6 kg. of load carried for 14 km. 0.75 
Casual labourer Per day 4.00 
Domestic servant (a) Per month without food 100.00 
(6) Per month with food 50.00 

Carpenter Per day 8.00 
Blacksmith Per day 8.00 
Tailor (a) Per man’s cotton shirt (long sleeves) 8.00 
(b) Per man’s cotton shirt (short sleeves) 2.00 

(c) Per cotton suit 20.00 

Motor driver Per month 200 .00 
Truck driver Per month 800 .00 
Midwife (a) For delivering a boy 10.00 
(6) For delivering a girl 5.00 

Scavenger Per month for a house with one lavatory for one 4.00 


cleaning per day 
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GENERAL LeveL, Or Employment 


According to the 1971 census, cultivators and agricultural labourers 
formed 68.81 per cent of the total working population in the district, 
The small number of people (31.19 per cent) carrying on non-agricultural 
pursuits indicates that opportunitics of employment in general have 
been mearge, there being little scope for the shifting of workers fiom 
agriculture to other sectors of economy. 


There are 6 large-scale industries in the district of which 8 are sugar- 
mills located at Bijnor, Dhampur and Seohara and the rest the Alco 
Chemica], Seohara, the Laxmi Katha Factory, Najibabad, and the 
Genga Glass Works, Balawali, which employ a large number of workers, 
The small-scale industries which exist in the district are mostly based 
on agriculture and forest produce and employ seasonal labour. The 
workers engaged in industries such as handloom weaving, engineering, 
shoc-making, earthern pot making, oil pressing, khandsari and sugai 
miking, basket making, glass works, ete., are mostly self-employed. 


Employment Trends 


The data collected on the basis of the employment market 
information during 1969-78 show the following distribution of employees 
in the various establishments in the district 














No. of establishments No. of employees 
Year ee 
Private Public Total Private Public Total 
sector sector sector sector 
1969 105 107 212 7,611 11,469 19,080 
1970 97 112 209 8,218 12,085 20,303 
1971 100 127 227 8,451 22,049 80,500 
1972 100 182 232 5,686 24,588 30,274 
1973 101 140 241 8,485 25,665 84,100 





a a 


The employment pattern during 1972 and 1978 in the above units 
has been classified further in the statement that follows : 
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Employment of Women 


That fewer women are employed than men in the district is borne 
out by the data given in the following table : 





a a a As ee Be te 


No. as on December 





$1, 1978 

No. of reporting establishments 238 
No, of women employees in public sector 1,885 
No, of women employees in private sector 375 
Total number of women employees 1,710 
Percentage of women employees in private sector of total number 

of employees (in that sector) 4.66 
Percentage of women employees in public sector of total 

number of employees (in that sector) 5.08 


———. A ig er pt 


The distribution of women workers in the various spheres of employ- 
ment is indicated below : 








RL i 


Spheres Percentage 
Education 88 .10 
Medical and public health 21.20 
Transport 20.00 
Manufacturing 20.10 
Construction 0.10 

Trade and commerce 0.50 





Un-employment Trends 


The numbers of men and women who sought employment in diffe- 
rent spheres during the year ending December, 1973, were as follows : 























Educational standard ae St en Women ee Total 

Post-graduate 177 10 187 
Graduate 879 48 927 
Intermediate/ undergraduate 1,876 73 1,449 
Matriculate 2,044 141 2,185 
Below matriculate including illiterate 5,505 205 5,710 





a 


Total 9,981 477 10,458 
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Vacancies notified to the employment exchange during the first 


quarter (ending March, 1974) numbered 2386, their monthly break-up 
being as under : 


Name of authority 




















Month Central State Public Quasi- Private Total 
Govern- Govern- under- govern- sector 
ment ment taking ment and 
local 
bodies 
January _ 173 _ _ 1 174 
February _ A. : & 1 20 
March Ps ar : y t 42 
Total 2 211 2 15 6 286 





nr A A A ER 


The district experienced a shortage of skilled and trained workers 
such as stenographers, typists, truned-onurses, pharmacists, erane 
opcrators, cte. Unskilled labomicrs oc qaersons without any previous 
experience or technica) training@avere st:plus to the reqnirciucul, 


Employment Exchange 


An employment cxchangc was established at Bijnor in 1957. It 
has brought Logether employers end employment seekers end has placed 
many Of the latter in jobs which suit theit qualifications and experience. 
The introduction of the Compul ory Notification of Vacancics Act, 1959, 
and the Apprenticeship Act oi 1061 have widencd the scope of cmploy- 
ment service in the district. Under the employment market informa- 
tion scheme intioduced in 1960, information relating to occupation and 
training is collected and registration and placement activities are also 
undertaken, Accordingly an employment market information unil 
was setupin the cmployment exchange in the district. It is the main 
souree for the collection, compilation and dissemination of statistics 
in regard to employment and unemployment trends and the 1equirements 
of the different occupations and industries in regard to manpower. Un- 
der the scheme, information pcrtaining to the number of persons employ- 
ed by certain establishments, the numbcr of posts that fell vacant and 
the types of jobs for which availability of qualified cancide!+s was poor, 
is collected quarterly. The following statement indice ics the amount 
of assistance rendered by the employment exchange during the years 
1969 and 1978 ;: 
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National Prannina Anp Community DEVELOPMENT 


Under British rule, national planning and rural development received 
hardly any attention end efforts made in this direction were confined to 
such subjects as sanitation end expension of agricultural ond irrigation 
facilities in the villoges. A beginning was made in these directions 
when the first Congress government came into office in the State 
in 1937 end a scheme of rural development wes adopted in some villages 
of the district. Subsequently the schcme was expanded and a rural 
development association was formed. It had a nomin:ted non-official 
chairman and a subdivisional magistrate as seerctary. The work re- 
lated to rura] hygiene, construction of :onds, esti blishment of libraries, 
construction of parchayat ghars, night schools for acults and allied 
development activities, With the outbreek of the Second World War 
(in September, 1929) the Congress government went out of office znd rural 
development came more or less toa stind-still, In May,1947, the rural 
deve'opment work wis merged with co-operative department and the 
rural development association was repl:ced by the district devdlopment 
association With a non-official as chairmen and district co-operative 
officer as secretary. 


With the setting up of the Planning Commission of India in 1950 
devclopment activities took a ncw tum. In 1951, the Commission 
presented the First Five-year Plon (1951-52 to 1955-56) in which egri- 
enlture, including irrigation end power, was givcn top priority. Ac- 
cordinyly funds were allocated to various States which in turn allocoted 
moncy to their d’stricts. A department for plinning rnd development 
was also created in this State and in 1952 the district development asco- 
cjation was replaced by the district plenning committee with district. 
magistrate as its chairman and the district planning officer as scerctary, 
It had a number of subcommittees for the preparation and exceution of 
Plan programmes but functioned only as an advisory kody. 


In 1952, community development blocks were opened in the State. 
The first was established at Kotwali on October 2, 1954, and the second 
at Afzalgarh (bothin tabsi] Neginz) on Octobcr 26, 1054, followed by 
nine more in other parts of the district. 


The Second Five-year Plan came into foree from April, 1956, Its 
scope was enlarged to include industrialisation end the district was di- 
vided into a number of development blocks for the implementation of 
the various schemes under the Plan. 


Tn 1958, anew institution called the Antarim Zila Parishad was 
established amalgameting the district planning committee and the 
district board. 


For the successful implementation of the planning and development 
programmes a three-tier structure of local self-government Lodies was 
adopted from 1963. Now thcre exist a gaon (villegc) panchayat at the 
village level, a kshettra samiti at the block leve] and a Zila Parishad at 
the district level. For the co-ordinated execution of Plen schemes the 
agriculture, co-operative and animal husbandry departments and the 
Panchayat Raj at the district level have heen put under the control 
of the district planning officer. A few details regarding these block 
“sa eiven in the following statcment : 
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The kshetira samiti is responsible for all the development activities 
within a development block. The block development officer is the exe- 
cutive officer of the kshettra samiti. Te is assisted by an assistant de- 
velopment officer cach for agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operatives, 
panchayats, ete., and also at the village level by a multipurpose worker 
designated gram sevak (village level worker). 


CHAPTER X 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The area covered by the present district was acquired by the East 
India Company by eession in 1801 and formed the northern subdivision 
of the district of Moradabad. In 1817 it was constituted a separate 
charge with headquarters at Nagina and in 1824 Bijnor became the head- 
quarters of the district. 


Commissioner 


Bijnor is now one of the scven districts of the Rohilkhand Division 
which, for purposes of general administration, has been placed undcr 
a commissioner whose headquarters is located at Bareilly and who func- 
tions as a vital link between the districts under him and the government. 
He supervises all administrative and development activities in his divi- 
sion and contiols, guides and advises district and regional level officers, 
solves inter-departmental problems and assesses the work of officers of 
the various departments. On the appellate side, his jurisdiction ex- 
tends to hearing appeals and revisions under the U.P. Zamindari Atoli- 
tion and Land Reforms Act, 1950, andother enactments like the Arms 
Act, 1959, cte. He is the chairmanof the regional transport authority 
and has extensive powers for the supervision of Zila Parishads, municipal 
boards and other local bodies: 


District Officer 


The general administration of the district is vested in the district 
officer (designated collector and district magistrate). He is the supreme 
executive authority in the district. The maintenance of lew and order, 
enforcement of various lews, rues and regulations and miscellaneous 
government orders, prosecution of criminal cases, release of prisoners, 
appraisal of public opinion and avoidance of explosive situations are 
come of the important Cuties-assiened.to him as district megistrate end 
it is in their performance that he comes in close touch with the police 
which follow his instructions, He is the lieensing euthority for the pos- 
session of arms and ammunition and for the distribution of motor spirits. 
As collector he is responsible for the recovery of land revenue and other 
government dues and the maintenance of an up-to-date record of rights 
jn land. Survey records, record operations, settlement of land, 
consolidation of holdings, resumption and acquisition of lend, rehebili- 
tution of displaced persons and distribution of relief on calamitous oc- 
casions are some Other subjects dealt with by him as the principal revenue 
officer of the district. 


As district officer he is responsible for the equitable distribution 
of food-grains and other essential commodities for which purpose there 
is a district supply officer under him. He is also the ex-officio district 
election officer and president of the district soldiers’, sailors’ and air- 
men’s board, 
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He is the keystone of the Planning sct up in the district. For the 
intensive rural and economic development of the district le is assisted 
by a district planning officer who heads a pooled office with several sec- 
tions headed by officers of different departments. 


In the changed circumstunces when the concept of a welfare State 
has replaced the old idca of a police State, the role of the district officer 
has assumed new dimensions, He is now more concerned with the 
general welfare of the people he is called upon to serve, 


The district oflicer has under him four subdivisional officers who per- 
form revenue, exccutive, magisterial and misccllancous duties, 


For the convenience of revenue administration esch of the four tahsils 
of Bijnor, Dhampur, Najibabaed and Nagina is in the immediate charge 
of a resident tahsildar who acts as a magistrate in addition to being 
an assistant collector end presides at his tahsi] office end court. His 
main duties include the collection of land revenue end other govern- 
ment dues, maintcnence of land records and lew and order, conducting 
of certain types of ceses: and public welfare. Heis also called out when 
calamities occur to render reliefete, Each tahsildar is elso the sub- 
treasury Officer incharge of the tahsil\subtreasury. 


Police Organisation 


The police organisation Which is responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order in the district (2s in. other districts), is headed by a 
superintend< nt of police who is in overall charge of the police force and 
is responsible for its efficiency, discipline and the proper performance 
of duties. He is assisted by five deputy superintendents of police and a 
large number of subordinate officers, 


Judicial Organisation 


The judicial organisation of the district is headed by the district 
judge with headquarters of Bijnor. He is the highest authority for 
the administration of justice in civil end criminal matters.. He was 
also the district registrar but now the work has been entrusted to an 
additional district, megistrate (finance end revenues) under the district 
magistrate, A subregistrar, whose function is to register documents 
relating to movable and immovable property, is stationed at the head- 
quarters of each tahsil—one being stationed at Chandpur also, 


Orner District Lever Orricers Or Tue State GovERNMENT | 


The designations of some of the important functionaries stationed 
at the district headquarters, who have the status of district-level officers, 
are listed below : 


District Planning Officer 

Assistant Registrar Co-operative Societies 
District Harijan and Samaj Kalyan Adhikari 
District Agriculture Officer 

District Panchayat Raj Officer 

District Organizer, Small Savings 
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District Stetisties Officer 
Assistent Engicer, Minor Irrigation 
Chicf Medical Offiecr 

District Supply Officer 
District Industries Officer 
District Inspector of Schools 
Basie Shiksha Adhikari 

District Cane OMecr 

District Employment Officer 
District Live-stock Officer 
Treasury Officer 

Soil Conservation Officer 
Superintendent of Jails 

Exceutive Engineer, Tube-wells 
Assistant Enginecr, Public Works 
District Probation Officer 


CENTRAL GovERNMENT OFFICES 
Income-tax Department 


For purposes of assessment;levy- and collection of income tax, wealth 
tax, and gift tax the district has been made an independent circle under 
the charge of an income-tax officer stationed at Najibabad. Adminis- 
tratively the income-tax circle is directly under the contiol of the com- 
missioner of income-tax, Lucknow, 


Central Excise—An office headed by a deputy superintendent 
of excise is located at Bijnor.. He is.responsible for the collection of 
Central excise duties on such items as tobacco (unmanufactured), iron 
and steel products, cotton yarn, copper and alloys, power looms, gold and 
other items. 


Indian Post and Telegraphs Department—The district is within 
the jurisdiction of the senior superintendent of post-offices, Moradabad 
Division, with headquarters at Moradabad. There is a head post- 
effice in Bijnor city which is under the charge of a postmaster. An 
engineering supervisor (of the post and telegraph department) is also 
posted at Bijnor. 


CHPATER XI 
REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Fiscal History 


Precise details akout the land system and fiseal administration oh- 
taining in ancient times before Mauryen ule arc not available regarding 
the region covered by the present district. of Bijnor. On the basis 
of literary and epigraphical evidence, it appears that free ].oldings crea- 
ted by earlier rulers and respected by subsequent governments did exist. 
Some sort of proof of the ownership of Jand in the Vedic period also secms 
exist—_there was a sort of gradation of ownership, the rights of the ruling 
authority being superimposed on those of the people without much hind- 
tance to their rights to till, sow and reap and to inherit or partition their 
land. Thistract, which formeda part of the domairs of the Panchalus, 
the Mauryas, the Guptas and Harshevardhan, was in all probability 
subjected to the usual system of revenue administration prescriked by 
the Dharma Sutra according to which it was the duty of the peasant 
to raise the cop snd to pay a share of the produce direct to the rulcr 
»without the intervention of any intermediate agency but taxation was 
j ustified in return for the protection afforded by the ruler Accor- 
éing to the Smritis, the ruler’s share Veried fiom one-third to one-sixth 
o the produce. The Arthashastra of Kautilyx prescribed one-quirter 
or even one-third for fertile lends in the pioximity of towns. One- 
quarter was the share mostly levicdin the rveign of Ashoka, the payment 
generally being made in kind. 


In the Hindu period the village was the unit of existence. The 
village headman wes ecclled graminz and his office continued under the 
Muslims also. A bigger unit called parguna, Which comprised a 
group of villages, was, int:oduced with a chicf headman designated 
chaudhri. The village accountint was known as patwari, Later, the 
village headman was tcnamed mugaddam or mukhiya insted of gramadh- 
hipati and the pargana accountént became qanungo. 


Tt is difficult to ascertain when the Muslims applied their system 
of revenue administration to this tract. The rise of Musjim rule at Delhi 
dates from 1206 A.D. with Qutb-ud-din Aibek styling himself sultan 
and ascending the thione hut it is doubtful if be had eny sway over 
the area now covered }y the district of Bijnor. The fiscal administra- 
tion obtaining during the Hindu period generally continued during the 
Muslim regime but Arebic or Persian names were given (0 some institu- 
tions or posts. 


Very few references to this trect are to ke found in the exy 
stages of Muslimzule in contemporsry innily. Under Ala-vd-din Khalji 
some land reforms were effected. He clissificd kind in tis trect as 
khalsa (veserved land) end it wis meneged Ly kir 3. Venue minktry 
(through its officials) in direct relation with the cullivator, the revenue 
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demand being fixed at one-half of the produce assessed by measurement 
and collected wholly or partly in the form of grain. The next mediaeval 
king who is definitely known to have reorganised the revenue adminis- 
tration in this tract was Sher Sheh who introdueed the measurment of 
land by rope or chain. The normal yields of staple crops were calculated 
for three clesses of lend- good, middling and inferior and one-third of this 
average yack? was fixcd as the rewuntie assesomiciit. 


During Akbar’s reign the area now covcred by the district was 
included in the sirkar of Sambbal wuich lay in the subah of Delhi, The 
revenue demand of cach pargana during Akbar’s reign was as follows : 
ee es 





Akbari pargana Cultivated arca Revenue demand 
in bighas (in dams) 
Akbarabaa 58,796 6,40 264 
Islamabad 25,261 8,46,848 
Bijnor 60,362 83,55,465 
Chandpur 87,278 4,81 ,071 
Jalalabad 49,393 14,'70,072 
Seohatah §2,4,00 9,58,769 
Sherkot 19,870 49,21,051 
Kiratput 80,978 24,10,609 
Gandaur 18,576 7,651,520 
Mandawar 65,710 12,56,095 
Nagina 99,2838 26,4,7,242 
Nihtaur 85,974 17,388,160 
Jhala 26,795 2,87,809 





The statistics of the Ain-i-Akbari point to developed agrarian 
conditions having prevailed in this tvxet alt] ough no specific dctails are 
available regarding the fiscal histay Cf the cistiict Cming the reigns of 
either Akbar or his successors except that the lend wes measured and 
the revenue was fixed at one-third of the produce. 


During the anarchy which followed the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, 
the autl ority of the Sambkel governorswas undermined. The Katebriya 
chiefs once ayuin found themselves :lmost independent and though they 
withheld the tribute ducto the imperiel treesury, they querrelled emong 
themselves. Their disunity made it a favourable time for the Rohillis 
to, rise rapidly to power and they took advantage of the general confu- 
sion and the jealousies and dissensions of the local chiefs. These rough 
Rohillas, who had a stiong dash of the frecbooter in their charecter, 
adopted a system of direct management enc of the farming out of the 
revenue. The unstsble conditions prevailing in the region allowed lit- 
tle scope for iniformity in the administration of revenuc during there 
years and the ravages of the Marathas rendered agriculture avery pre- 
carious Means of subsistence. The arca came under the nawabs of 
Avadh towards the later half of the 18th century. With el] the | orrors 
that overwiclmed Rohilkhend during this time (femine, anarchy, the 
riding rough shod in the tract of the contending armies of the Rohillas, 
Sikhs, Marathas and the British) much of the lend wes thrown out of 
cultivation and many villagcs were descrted. The intermediaries be- 
gan extorting as much as they could from the cultivator who gave up 
taking interest in the improvement of his land. The conditions being 
£0 chaOtic, the area covered Ly the present district of Bijnor (with some 
other districts) was ceded by Saadct Ali, the nawak of Avadch, to the 
Fast India Company in 1801. 
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The Company began to collect from the cultivators during the en- 
suing year the amount which had been realised by the nawab of Avedh 
but no records are in existence to stow what the district then yielded. 
Steps were teken immediately by the British collector of Moradabad 
to introduce a new system of fiscal administration and at the close of 
1802 a summary Settlement was effected for aterm of three years. 
This was based on rough statements of village areas and former rentals 
prepared by the kanungos of each pargana. The right to collect rent and 
pay revenuewas put up to auction and the Settlement was mede with 
the highest bidder who could furnish the requisite security. In many 
cases the revenue Was progressive, rising by annual increments, the 
meximum for the existing district being Rs 9,14,981. On the expiry 
of this Settlement a second one wes made for a similar term from. 1805- 
06 to 1807-08. This was merely a continuation of the arrangements 
already in foree, the demend at its Lighest point being Rs 9,21,292, 
the additionto the former figure being presumably due to theresumption 
of lends hitherto held free ofrevenue. The third Settlement wes mrde 
for four years—from 1808-09 to 1811-12. To obtain more accurate 
information regarding the cape city.of the district, a :urvey of the crops 
in each village was condacten by the tabsild: rs end an estimate of the 

robable assets was then framed from the vesults of this inspection and 
the rentals of former years. But here again the process stopped short 
and the revenue was put up to auction as bifove which resulted in the 
demand rising to Rs 9,70,464. 


A still higher amount was exacted at the fourth Settlement which 
was effected for a term of five years from 1812-18 to 1816-17. 
The demand was assessed on the sume principles as before and reached the 
excessive figure of Rs 11,02,808 which resulted in the ruin of many 
money-lending landowners (malguzars) end the general impoverishment 
of the villagers end farmers, Nor could more than a port‘on of the 
revenue be collected so that eventually large balences had to be remit- 
ted altogether. 


The fifth Settlement synchronised with the formation of the dis- 
trict of Bijnor, rather Nagins, which for seven yerrs remained the head- 
quarters station, The new demand, which was b:sed on the same me- 
thod as before, was lower, the highest total being Rs 10,89,188, which 
sum was collected for the five years’ currency of the Settlement. 


The sixth assessment was made for five years and lasted from 1822- 
23 to 1826-27, It was, to some extent, affected by Regulation VH 
of 1822 but no attempt was made to prepare the records of rights pre- 
scribed by this enectment. Thus the zamindari status of such lendlords 
Was recognised by law for the first time. The total demand was raised 
to Rs 11,88,851 and this amount was paid, except perhaps in the par- 
ganas of Kiratpw: and Nagina. 


fore the expiry of the sixth settlement, some endcavour wes made 
te conduet the village survey required under Regulation VII but the 
cumbersome nature of the machinery provided for the purpose mede 
progress impracticable and after afew villages had been dealt with at 
an immense loss of time and trouble, the work was abandoned. Under 
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the ncw Settlement which ran for five years—from 1827-28 to 1881-82— 
the bylk of the district was treated in the same summary manner as 
before. As the revenue amounted to Rs 11,84,486, in the absence of 
detailed statistics the expiring demand was left practically untouched 
(excépt for Nagina) and no balznces were reported. 


The eighth Settlement did not differ from the foregoing onés in se 
far as the principles of assessment were concerned and no further utten- 
tion was paid to Regulation VIT. The engsgements were taken for 
periods ranging from seven to ten years in different parganss but com- 
menced from 1832-88, the demand being Rs 11.85,286., 


First Regular Settlement—Thc fist regular Settlement in the 
district was undertaken according to Regulation IX of 1888 and re- 
mained in force from 1884-85 to 1839-40 at. different dates in d'fferent 
parganas, The operation was besed on compiled data, ecconipsniéd 
by a comprehensive record of rights, perhaps the most importent in- 
novation being the fixation of revenue for a term of twenty years. Thé 
demand of each village wes determined ky the classification and valua- 
tion of hoth soil end crops, two-thirds bhéing fixed es government’s 
share. As: almost all the records were.destioyed in 1857, little or nothing 
is known about the details of this Scttlement but the total dcmend at 
the expiry of the Settlementis known to hrve been Rs 11,88,585. Thé 
demand had been heavily assessed with reference {0 the condition of its 
cultivation. The original term of twenty years was extended by Act 
VIII of 1846 and the end of June, 1866 was fixed ns the date of termi- 
nation throughout the district. 


Second Regular Settlement—The. operations of the second re- 
gular Settlement began in November, 1868, with the survey, measure- 
ment end classification of soils, the preparation of village maps and re- 
cords: being commenced in the following Méy. The survey ws not 
completed till 1866 and that of the forest.tracts lastcd till 1872, With 
the aid of these returns end of persone! inspection, the essecsing officers 
proceeded to form circles based on the natural divisions of the soil and 
the situation of the land. The net result of the assessment was that 
government received a revenue of Rs 11,88,029. The new demand 
was introduced from 1867 .in the Bijnor ond Najibebad tahsils, from 
1868 in Dhampur and Naginn (excepting pargana Nagina) and from 
1872 or 1878 for the rest. of the district. . 


Third Regular Settlement—-As the second regular Settlement 
expired at greatly varying dates in different parganas, revisional opera- 
tions could not.be conducted stone end the sametime. Consequently 
the pargenas of Chandpur, Burhpur, Bsshta and Nagina, together with 
certain forést villages of Najibabad, Barhapura and Afzslgarh, were ex 
cludéd from the Settlement as originally undertaken and were dealt. 
with at alater period. The district was declared under Settlément fiom 
the winter of 1898 and viJlege maps and records were prepared in the 
first year, a fresh survey being underteken onlyin the forest villegés os 
the maps there were found to be useless. Circles were formed on 
topographical considerations and then standard rent rates were fixed 
which brought in a revenue of Rs 14,65,841, an increase of nearly 24 
per cent on the preceding assessment. 
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Fourth Regular Settlement—-Operations on the records began 
in 1925 under the collector es record officcr, the Settlement commencing 
on the 14th August, 1929 but lad vo Le closcd on account of the fall in 
agricultural prices. The district demand at the opening of the Settle- 
tnent Operations was Rs 14,68,120 and remaincd in force till July, 1962, 
when the U.P. Zamindari and Lind Reforms Act (1950) came into force 
in the district. 


Relation between Landlord and Tenant 


In ancient India the system of holding land was simple and con- 
‘ducive to agricultural production and did not pose any serious problems 
in the relation between landlord and tenant. Territories) aggrandise- 
ment by Muslim adventures and their attempt to settle down and con- 
solidate their power, gave rise 1o- numcious piollems regarding Jend 
holdings, assessment, settlements of Jand ond revenue and rights of 
the cultivating community. Rulers like Ala-ud-din Khalji, Sher Shah 
and Akbar did adopt measures to Jay down a sound policy of land 
management but frequent periods of misrule which followed their reigns 
brought much misery to the. peasantry. 


Under the Mughals the zamindars became the ruler's agents for the 
collection of land revenue. To begin with thcir office was neither pio- 
prietary nor hereditary but after the fall of tne Mughal empire and with 
the rise of the British power, they usurped both these rights, 


On acquiring the territory of the prescnt district on November 10, 
1801, the Hast India Company followed the existing system. It expec- 
ted the zamindars to bring more areas under the plough, cnrich the soil, 
improve agriculture and augment the matcrial wealth of the tract but 
as Lhey were assessed to a very high revenue which had to be paid with 
unfailing punctuality without any claim for remission on account of 
drought, inundation or other calamities, the zamindars transferred their 
sufferings and burdens tothe tenants who became the victims of oppres- 
sive and even tyranical treatmentatthe handsof the landlordsin collu- 
sion with the patwaries and the kanungos. To safeguard its revenue the 
government always came to the rescue of the zamindars Whenever they 
were in trouble, not by reducing the revenue but by strengthening thei 
powers to cffect recovery and no principles of tenants’ rights or tenancy 
laws Were enacted till the national upsurge of 1857. 


Act X of.1859 followed by Act XVIII of 1878 declared the tenants’ 
rights of land occupation. The Land Improvement Act of 1888 and the 
Agricultural Loans Act of 1884, provided further relief to indigent cul- 
tivators who had fallen a prey to the avarice of the money-lendcr. Then 
came the Agra Tenancy Act of 1926, which ameliorated somewhat the 
miserable condition of the farmers. The U.P. Tenancy Act, 1989, 
brought a little more relief to the tenants, the law in respect of devolu- 
tion bing made elalorate andrestrictions being imposed oncjectment. Te. 
nants of sir had been given a curtain tenure for five years during which 
they could not Le cjected cxcept for non-prymcntof rent. Other tenants 
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were given the right to make improvements on their lend for which the 
consent of the Iendlord was not necessery. They could also erect build- 
ings on their land for themsclves end their cattle, The tenants’ rights 
also became heritable end ell tenants, except tinents of sir end sub- 
tenants, became hereditary tenants with rights of succession, The fear 
of enhancement, except at the time of the Settlement, wes done sway 
with. This Act was half-way measure because the tenancies were not 
transferable. The tenants were not benefited materially till the coming 
of Independence when the wlole structure of the tenure system Was 
changed and the Lody of persons interposed between the State and the. 
cultivators was eliminated, a measure that came into being with the U.P. 
Agricultural Tenants (Acquisition of Privileges) Act, 1949, followed by 
the U.P. Zamindari Akolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950 (U.P, Act 
No. 1 of 1951). 


Lann REFoRMS 


Abolition of Zamindari 


The U.P, Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950, which 
was enforced inthe district on July 1, 1962, broughtio anend the system 
cf intermediaries between the State and the cultivators and established 
a direct relationship between these two paitics. The rights of zamindars 
in abadi land (inhabited sites), parti (fallow land), banjar (barren land), 
ete., Were abolished and the rights of the actual tiller were enhanced. © 
The Act reduced the multiplicity of tenures and secured the cultivators’ 
ownership of the land and also made provision foi incentives for improve- 
ment. Compensation was to be paid to the zamindars and tcn timesthe 
annual rent was charged from the tenants inorder to give them bhumt- 
dhari rights over their holdings. Those whodid not pay the due amount 
could not get transferable proprietory rights over their lend but they 
could only till and inherit it. Subletting, except in cases of disability 
as dcfined under the Act, was piohibited. 


There are three types of cultivators in the district now (as elsewhere 
in the Country) : bhumidhars, sirdars and asamis. Bhumidhars have 
full eee rights. <A sirdar can also acquire bhumidhari rights over 
his holding by paying to the government a sum equal to twenty times 
hisannualrent. Public land vests in the gaon samaj and its committce, 
the Bhumi Prabandhak Samiti (the land management committer), lets 
eut land on temporary leases for agricultural or lorticultural uses or 
for other purposes. The tenants are known as asamis of the gaon samaj. 
The Act guaranteed compensation to all ex-zamindars and a. rehabilita- 
tion grant to those wiose land revenue did not exceed Rs 10,000. the 
total amount of compensation payable to the gamindars of the distriet 
amounted to Rs 2,18,22,974 ofwhichasum of Rs 2,18,09,539 had been 
paid in cash and Londs till the end of 1974, Those with comparatively 
smaller Loldings were entitled to receive a rehabilitation grant as well, 
Up to Match 81, 1974, a sum of Rs 1,49,15,542 in cash and bonds had 
been paid to the intermediaries against the assessed amount of 
Re 1,49,15,581 by way of rehabilitation grant. 
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In 1974-75 the number of holdings under different tenures in the. 
district Were as follows ; 


em it i ee et 


Name of tahsi] and area in hectares 

















Kind of tenure Bijnor Dhampur Nagina Najibabad Total no, 
of tenures 
‘ in 
district 








a nn nt ne 


Bhumidhar. 47,840 40,782 274890. Ba 687 §,80,812 
Sirda r 56,586 58,988 49,541 85,489 8,01,088 
A3am) 1,412 614 1,794 688 17,842 


a a rt ee 








a a rr 


Collection of Land Revenue—After the abolition of Zamindari, 
the system of direct collection by government fiom bhumidhars, sirdars 
and asamis was introduced through=the agency of the collection amins 
whose work is supervised by naibetahsildars, tahsildars and subdivis‘onal 
officers, The ultimate responsibility for the collection of main dues is 
that of the collector of the district, For a certain period commencing 
from 1982 the government also appointed: a district collection officer for 
doing this work but the post was abolished in 1958. On the eve of the 
abolition of Zamindari in 1981-62, the district demand of land 
revenue was Rs 15,82,907. The district demand of main dues m 1974- 
75 recovered as arrears of land revenue Was as follows : 








Main dues Total demand (in Rs) 
Land Revenue 45,51,089 
Vikas Kar 68,57,121 
Ictigatio: 19,986,502 
Tagavi XII 64,191 
Tagaw XIX 30,296 








Bhoodan—The Bhoodan movement (of Acharya Vinoba Bhave) 
was initiated in Uttar Pradcsh in 1951 with the objcct of obtaining 
land for the landJess. By March, 1975, an area of 841 hectares was re- 
ceived in the district a: gifts for landless persons of which 888 hectares 
were distributed among them, 


Consolidation of Holdings 


The U.P. Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1958, came into foree in 
1955 to prevent fregmcntation of | oldings and consequent loss to agri- 
eyltural pieduction, to consolidate! okings and to replan village Foldings, 
Suitable places were rezerved for works of public utility and ehak roads 
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were laid out to provide approaches to the holdings in the villages. The 
consolidation of holdings was taken up in 446 villages of tahsil Bijnor in 
November, 1955. The scheme was enforeed in the Dhampur_ tahsil in 
August, 1959, with operations in 588 villagcs and in tahsils Najibabad 
and Nagina in June, 1962, with 898 villages and in October, 1964, with 
891 villages respectively, 


The tahsilwise area of holdings consolidated up to March, 1975, was 
as under : 





ae 





Total -Atea 
number of conaolis 

Name of tahsil villages dated 
(in hectares) 
Bijnor 725 28,298 
Dhampur 776 21,018 
Najibabad 485 16,898 
Nagina 614 28,859 


a ee Eee 





— 


Urban—The akolition of Zamindari in respect of agricultitral lands 
in the urban areas of the district was done after the enactment of the 
U.P. Urban Areas Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1956 
(U.P. Act IX of 1957). Upto March, 1974, a sum of Rs 1,68,854 was 
assessed as compensation of which Rs 1,89,878 hus been paid. 


Imposition of Ceilings on Land Holdings 


To cffect a more even distribution of land, the U.P. Imposition 
of Ceilings on Land Holdings Act, 1960 (Act 1 of 1961 ) was enforced 
in the district on January 3, 1961. By an amendment brought into 
force on June 8, 1978, the maximum size of a bolding of a tenant was 
fixed at 7.30 hectares of irrigated Jand and 10.95 hectares of unirrigated 
land, all the land declared surplus to vest in the State Government and 
compensation to be paid to the Jandholder concerned. The Act effected 
1,799 landholders, an area of 10,056 Lectarcs of Jand being declared 
surplus and, as a result, allotted to 642 persons. An amount of Rs 
7,40,566 was assessed as compensation of which Rs 5,59,642 paid up 
to March 31, 1975. 


Administration of Taxes other than Land Revenue 
In this district, as elsewhere in the State, the sources of revenue 


include several Central andState taxes. The important ones are Central 
excise, Income-tax and. estate duty. 


Central Excise—An assistant collector of the Central Excise (with 
headquarters at Moradabad) exerciscs jurisdiction over the district. The 
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excise revenue collected in the district from 1970-71 to 1972-78 Was 
as under : 








as 








Year Amount (in Rs 
1970-71 8,92,82,508 
1071-72 5,87,02,001 

1972-78 3,90,75,888 








‘The feVentic realised in 1978-74 from certain importent commodi- 
ties is stated below ;: 
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Commodity Amount (in Ra) 
V.P. Sugar 4,77 28,162 
Khandeurt 58,81,707 
Tobaeeo 77,896 
Glass and glassware 2,71,281 





te rf i ee ee 


Income-tax—For the purpose of income-tax collection, the district 
is under the charge of an income tex officer who also deals with Wealth 
tax and gift tax, The following arcounts were collected in the district 
from 1970-71 to 1974-75 ; 








Income-tax Wealth Tax Gift Tax 














Year aa aas eee. 
Amount Amount Amount 
(in Rs) (in Rs) (in Rs) 
1970-71 39,209,702 82,511 26,550 
1971-72 52,71,119 1,14,648 62,741 
1972-78 42,06,141 2,25,486 97,715 
1978-74 58,97,712 2,864,547 — 
1974-75 59,70,282 2,95,689 85,841 














Estate Duty— For the purposes of duty Icvicd under the Estate 
Duty Act, 1953, this district is included in the Lucknow region, Estate 
duty is levied on the property of a deceased person under the provisions 
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of the Act. An assistant controller is in charge of the Lucknow circle 
with jurisdicti n over the estate duty cases of district Bijnor (and of 
a few other districts as well), The figures of collection of estate duty 
for the three years ended 1972-78 are as follaws : 


ere pe a ce ETT Ee A a A A ie TE GE I ETRE PS 





Year Amount of tax 
(in Res) 

1970.71 19,B20 

171-74 38,076 

OT 2673 Tae 


ara een TE attr RA A RP SEED fo PAA ONSET DRE Hc TP 


Excise Duty—-Excise has been onc of the most important sources 
of State revenue in the district since the beginning of British times. It 
is chiefly realised from the sale of liquor. Administration of excise 
duty is in the charge of the collector and district magistrate assisted 
hy the district excise officer, The district is divided into 2 excise circles, 
each in the charge of and excise Mspector, 


Liquot.The number of liquor shopsin the district in 1975 was 883 
for retail sale. There are 4 licenced dealers {pr Indian-made foreign 
liquor. The consumption of country liquor in the last 3 years Was as 
follows : 





ae en mn i a nt a I RT 

















Year Quantity (in A.L. 
1972.78 " 1,26,089 .4 
1078-74 1,25,007 .6 
1974-765 1,483,069 .04 


a : 5 is 


Hemp Drugs--Hemp drugs (ganja and bhang) constituted impor-. 
tant items of excise revenue in the past. The use of charas is #ban- 
doned now. 


There are 8 bhang shops in the district and the consumption of bhang 
in the district was 588 and 659 kg in 1972-78 and 1978-74 respectively 
and 784kg in 1974-75. Licences for the retail saleof bhang are granted 
by the collector and district magistrate through annual auctions. The 
income derived from these sources and the auctioning of country liquor 
shops from 1978-74 to 1974-75 was as follows 


a = 
Year Coane spiel Bhang (in Re} 
re ca (in Rs) 
V97A-74 26,87,000 46,950 


1974-75 34,36,00 42, 5000 
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Sales Tax—Sales tax is levied under the U.P. Sales Tax Act, 1948, 
and the Central Sales Tax Act, -1957. For the purpose of the assess- 
ment and collection of this tax, the district is under a ssles tax officer. 
The amount of sales tax realised in respect of important commodities 
like cloth, kirana, bricks, food-grains, kerosene oil, oil-seeds, timber, 
etc., during the three years ended 1978-74 was as follows ; 





eS i a ec Se 











Year Amount (in Rs) 
1971-72 42,385,392 
1972-78 52,16,495 
1970-74 61,20,770 


i ep tie. 





Stamps and Registration--Stamp duty was intioduced by the 
British to discourege the unusually large number of lw suits taken to 
the courts and for earning revenue from civil litigants, the affixture of 
stamps being required in legal proceedings end in courts of law only. In 
the course of time tke use of stamps wes made okligstory for business 
transactions such as receipts, bills of exchange, bonds, etc. Similarly 
Iegal documents and sale deeds for the transfer of property also had to 
be on stamp paper. ; 


Under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, stamps are classified as judicial 
and non-judicia], the former being used to pay court fees and the latter 
being affixed on bills of exchange in token of defraying the duty on do- 
cuments and receipts, ete. Thevincome from stamps includes fines 
and penalties imposed under the Indian Stamp Act of 1897 (Act 11 of 
1899). The receipts during the five years ended 1974-75 were as 
follows : 








—— 


Receipts (in Rs) from 











Year stanips 
Judicial Non-judicial 
1970-71 6,89,754 15,18,178 
1071-72 7,985,288 19,865,384 
1972-78 _—-8,82,788 24,25,688 
1978-74 , 9,18,023 26,25,676 


1974-75 8,16,490 25,58,244 


A ree re rr NE i 
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The figures of the income derived from registration between 1969 
and 1978 are as follows : 


Income (in Rs) 











Year 
1969 3,509,857 
1970 4,82,651 
1971 4,88, 516 
197% 4,45, 608 
1978 6,83, 68" 








Taxes on Motor Vehicles—-Al] motor vehicles are liable to taxa- 
tion under the U.P. Motor Vehicles Texation Act, 1985, and the Indian 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1989. The regione] transport officer, Rohilkhond 
region (with headquaiters at Bareilly), is in charge of this district, his 
jurisdiction also extending to the districts of Budaun, Barcilly, Morada- 
bad, Pilibhitand Rampur. In.1968-64 -ihe net collections in the whole 
region from this source amounted to Rs 49,385,309, of which Rs 45,138,017 
was collected under the U.P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1985. 


Entertainment and Betting Tax—This tax is imposed on paid 
public entertainments and betting. Cincma houses are the biggest 
sources of this tax. The following statement shows the amount collec. 
ted between 1969-70 and 1973-74 : 


— 


Amount (in Rs) 
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Year 
* 1969-70 6,65,197 
1970-71 1,564,597 
1971-72 7,94,692 
1972.74 9,10,889 
1973-74 10,388,645 
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CHAPTER XII 
LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 


Law and Order 


During the time of the Mauryas, the Guptas and Harshvardhan, 
the responsibility of controlling and preventing crime and the mainte- 
nance of peace within a village was placed collectively on the inhabi- 
tants in this area (as elsewhere). ‘Rakshaks’- (protectors or. guards) 
were appointed in cach village to guard public property and in case they 
failed in their duty, they were held personally liable to make good the 
loss. With the growth of feudal institutions, the responsibility for 
maintaining peace devolved on the Jandlords but. the institution of the 
‘rakshak’ was retaincd. During Muslim rule, kotwals were appointed 
in the towns and were paid a monthly sum from which they were 
required to maintain their own staff of chowkidars and pecons. In_ the 
16th century it was the duty of the faujdar to maintain peace, keep 
the roads free of robbers and thieves and enforce the impcrial regula- 
tions. To assist him thanadars were placed in charge of the thanas. 
It is not unlikely that this state of affairs also cxisted in the area then 
covered by the present district of Bijnor. From 1707 A.D. this area 
Was in a state of permanent disorder for nearly a century on account of 
the Rohillas and Marathas. -At' that time theic were a number of pro- 
fessional criminals and wandering tribes inthis region, the latter com- 
prising the Bhantus, Haburas, Nats and Sweepers. The commonest 
crimes were those against property. Dacoities, robberies and burg- 
larics were also committed by the Banjaras, Haburas and Nats of the 
adjoining areas who after raided the herds grazing in the jungles and 
carried off several heads of cattle, 


The British acquired this partof Rohilkhand in 1801 and ascparate 
police force was raised for the specific purpose of maintaining law and 
order. Escorts and guards were supplied from the army, special patrols 
were maintained for road and river traffic and a small force for the 
detection of crimes was kept at,police-stations. In the beginning police 
work was performed by the revenue Officials, the magistrate and colice- 
tor in the distriet becoming the chief of the police force. He had under 
him tahsildars who also looked after police matters in their own tahsils 
and a number of thanas were placed under their supervision. The com- 
bination of judicial, police and administrative powers in the magistrate 
and collector made him heavily overworked. The tahsildars, being 
mainly revenue officers often neglected their police duties. The duty 
for maintaining watch and ward was performed inefficiently by the 
village watchmen who were the scrvants of the landlords. There 
are no details to be had 1egarding the way in which law and order 
was maintained in the area then covered by the present district but 
it is likely that the same pattern was followed here as obtained else- 
where. The Police Act (Act V of 1861 ) which is stillin operation with 
some modifications, was promulgated in 1860. A superintendent of 
police was appointed at the head of the district police force and the 
district was divided into a number of police circles which were further 
subdivided into thanas (police-stations). 
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Incidence of Crime 

The number of cases relating to crimes like murder, dacoity, rob- 
bery, ete., in the years 1951, 1960, 1972 and 1978 were as given in the 
following statement : 


a a a a eS 














Crime 1951 1960 1972 1978 
Offence against public tranquillity 49 140 — ee 
Murder 1 14 9 B4 
Culpable homicide 5 14 ~~ = 
Dacoity 10 89 6 35 
Robbery 2 2 25 24 
Rape and unnatural offences 6 1 1 12. 
Theft 42 116 410 286 
Against Excise laws _ 86 — — 
Rio: = _ 50 80 
Housebreaking _ _— 155 97 
Kidnapping — — 14 ll 





Organisation of Police 


For police purposes the district is, included in the northern range, 
which is under the charge of 2 deputy inspector general of police, with 
headquarters at Bareilly. The district police is divided into two bioad 
divisions—the civil police andthe armed police. 


Civil Police—.The police force, stationed in the district is comman- 
ded by a superintendent of police who is assisted by 5 depuly superin- 
tendents, an inspector, 50 sub-inspectors, 76 head constahls and 674 
constables. For effective contiol the district has been divided into five 
circles, each placed under the charge of a deputy superintendent of 
police, known as circle officer. 


The following statement indicates the territorial divisions of the 
civil police of the district : 


Police circle Police-station Police out-post 
1 2 8 
Najibabad Najibabad Zabtaganj, Sarai 
Kiratpur - Kiratpur 
Nagal a 
Shyampur _ 
Nagina Nagina Rail, Thana Bishnoisarai 


Kotwali 
a 
[ Continued] 
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1 2 3 
: F 
Nihtaur Nihtaur 
Burhapur _ 
Dhampur Dhampur Dhampur, Shivpuri, 
Sherkot Sherkot 
Afzalgarh —_ 
Kalagarh _ 
Rehar ae 
Kotwali Kotwali Tahsil, Jatan, Aabkari, Ganj 
Mandawar Mandawar 
Haldaur Amhera, Jhalu 
Noorpur Noorpur — 
Seohara Seohara, Sahaspur 
Chandpur Chandpur Bashata 





i ee i ry eR 


Armed Police—Jn the district the armed rolice unit of the district 
is stationed at the reserve police lines as is the case in the rest of the 
State. In 1974 it comprised-an inspector, a subinspector, 87 constables 
and 144 constables. The services of the armed police are utilised for 
escorting prisoners, guarding government property and treasuries, 
patrolling and combating dacoits. 


Prosecution Staff—The prosecution staff working under the 
control of the district magistrate comprises a public prosccutor and 7 
assistant public prosecutors, The main. function of the piosecution 
unit in the district (as elscwhere) is to prepare State criminal cases and 
prosecute them in the sukordinate courts of the district. 


Village Police—-There is.no definite information for the coming 
regarding the institution of village chowkidars in the area then covered 
by the present district of Bijnor but the same system as obtained in the 
Country might well have been followed there also. In olden times there 
¢xisted no regular police system but each ville ge had its own watchman 
to assist the village headman in maintaining order and excicising vigi- 
lance. He was the servant of the village community end was remu- 
nerated by the cultivators with a share of their produce, Later he 
was placed under the control of the zamindars and was also paid by 
them, his duties remaining almost the same, At times he was given 
a piece of Jand by the zamindar in lieu of his serviers, 


By the North-Western Provinces Villages and Road Police Act, 
3.78, the district magistrate became the appointing end dismissing 
authority of the village chowkidars, trough the s«etual control and 
supervision over them rested with the superintendent of police, an ar- 
rangement that still continues. They are now attached to police- 
stations and are paid by the government. Their main duty is to report 
to the local police-station the occurrence of important crimes and other 
untoward or criminal incidents in their areas. They also act as piocess 
server Of the nyaya panchayats, for which they are paid separately. 
-he number of village chowkidars in the district is 641. 
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Village Defence Societies 


There are 1,794 village defence socicties in the district. Their 
functions are mainly night patrolling and putting up joint resistance; 
against lawless and entisocial elements. 


Pradeshik Vikas Dal 


This is a voluntary organisation originally sct up in th —_ distrie 
in 1948 under the name of the Prantiya Rakshak Dal to mobili se rura 
man power, carry out youth welfare activities in the rural areas ¢ny] 
organise villagers for self defenec. The paid staff now consists of 
district organiser end 10 block organisers, the unpaid staff comprisina 
181 halga sardars (circle leadeis), 1,132 dulpatis (group leaders), 8,582 
loli nayaks (section lcaders) and 85,781 rakshaks, 


Members of the crganisation are somctimes assigned duties in fairs 
and in work relating to shramdan (voluntary contribution of lahour), 
poultry farming, adult education, mass tice plantation, ete, They 
are called upon to guard and patiol vulnerable points during emergencies 
und to assist during fires, floods_and.other calamities. 


Government Railway Police 


The railway station in Bijnoy district are governed by the Morada- 
bad section of the Northern Railways, The main duty of the railway 
police is to maintain law and order and detect and investigate crime 
at railway stations and in trains and control passenger and vehicular 
traffic in the premises of the railway stations. 


Distaicr Jat Anp Locx-ups 


District Jail—The institution of the jail as it exists in the district 
is of British origin and was a part.of the judicial system introduced by 
them. The jail in this district has been in existence since 1852 and is 
now undcr a deputy chicf medical officer designated superintendent. 
He is assisted by a jailor, a deputy jailor and an assistant jajlor, The 
jail hospital is looked after by an assistant medical officer. The ins- 
pector general of prisons, Uttar Pradesh, is the administrative head of 
the jail. 


The district jail has provision for accommodating 818 prisoners. 
The numbers of the prisoners in it from 1969 to 1978 are given in the 


following statcment ; 








a Average number of daily prisoners 
ear ge a ee ed Se 





Convicts Undertrial 

prisoners 
1969 90 222 
1970 108 227 
1971 110 800 
1972 4 275 
1973 62 262 


eee ee 
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The main industries in| which the inmates of the jail are 
gainfully employed are the making of niwar, durrics (cotton carpets), 
bedsheets, towels, dusters, dusooti (a variety of cotton cloth ) and 
moonj mats. The jail also has a small workshop where the prisoncrs 
spin cotton thread on the Ambar Charkha (a type of spinning wihec!). 
The yarn is utilised in the jail by the prisoners in the manufacture of 
different kinds of cloth. The prisoners also work in the agricultural 
farm of the jail and the jail garden. 


Welfare of Prisoners-—There are two classes of prisoneis, supe- 
rior and ordinary, superior status being assigncd by the district 
magistrate and the sessions judge in special cases subject to the approval 
of the government on the basis of the prisoner’s status in public life and 
the type of offence, ete. All the prisoners are povided with two meals 
a day. They are given special food on the occasion of the main festivals. 
Sick or unhealthy persons are placed on a special diet as prescribed by 
the medical attendent. All prisoners are povided with bedding. Under- 
trials and civi] prisoners, who are unable to supply themselves with suffi- 
cient clothing are provided with garments as necessary. The jail has 
facilities for the prisoners’ Washingrend bathing end they are also given 
sOap Once a week for washing ‘their! clothes, ctc. Reasonable facilities 
are given to them for communicating with. their relatives, fiicnds and 
legal advisers through correspondenec, They can al:o prefer appeals 
or file petitions, All convicts sentenced toa termof three months and who 
are under 50 ycars of age, are given instruction in reading, writing and 
simple arithmetic. There is also a library for them and ncwspapeis are 
supplied to them. Mcdical treatment is also avaijable for sick prisoners. 


Revising Board—For petiodice! reviews of cases of all convicts 
in the district jail sentenced’ to terms of imprisonment of three years 
or more, there is a revising hoard at Barcilly to recommend their prema- 
ture release On reasonable grounds. 


Official Visitors—The ex-officio visitors of the jail are the director 
of medical and health services, U.P., the commissioner of the division, 
the district and session judge and the district magistrate. 





Non-official Visitors—The appointment of non-official visitors 
to the jail is made by the State Government on the recommendations 
made at the district committce of the Uttar Pradeshiya Apredh 
Nirodhak Samiti, received thiough the district magistrate, which selects 
these non-official visitors from among its members who come from 
every walk of life. 


All the local members of the Central and State Icgislatures, members 
of the standing committee of the State legislature on jails, the chairman 
of the central committce of the U.P. Apradh Nirodhak Samiti, the chair- 
man of the municipal board of the district and the Adhyaksh, Zila 
Parishad, are the ex-officio non-official visitors of the jail. 


Lock-up——A lock-up is located in the premises of the sessions court 
for custody of the prisoners brought from the jail to the courts to attend 
the hearings of their cases and before they are sentcneed to imprison- 
ment by the court or taken to the district jail. Itis supervised by a 
public prosecutor who is assisted by a constable. About 25 undcrtrials 
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at a time can be accommodated in the lock-up. The monthly average 
of undertrials housed is 220. There is also a lock-up in each police- 
station under the charge of the station-officer. There is, at the head- 
quarters of each tahsil a revenue lock-up for the detention of persons 
arrested for non-payment of dues. 


JUSTICE 


At the beginning of the present century, there were benches of 
honorary magistrates for the municipal arezs of Bijnor end Negina end 
a court presided over by a single Lonoraly megistrate at Chandpur. In 
addition there were honorary magistrates who cxercised jurisdiction 
over the policc-stat‘ons of Bashta, Noorpur Scobara, Dhampur and 
Sherkot. For criminal appellate and civil jurisdiction the district was 
under the jurisdiction of the Moradabad bench. There were two mun- 
sifs, one stationed at Naginse andone at Bijnor between whom the dis- 
trict was divided, the former exercising jurisdiction over the whole of 
the Nagina tahsil, the Dhampur taksil (with the exception of pargana 
Burharpur) and the Ne jibabad pargana (in the tahsil of the samc name) 
and the latter over the remaining parganas. 


About that time village munsifs were appointed on an experimental 
basis in the parganas of Bijnor, Mandawar and Daranagar, which were 
divided into 29 circles but the system did not work adequately for want 
of qualified persons. A criminal court of a temporary civil and sessions 
judge heard civil and sessions eases every month at Bijnor, Moradabad 
and Budaun. In 1982 a temporary court of a civil end sessions judge 
was created exclusively for the Bijnor district, which was included in 
the Moradabad bench. With the increase of judicial work an additional 
court of a civil judge and that of an additional munsif were also estab- 
lished in this district. A separate bench was created for the district 
from August 1, 1956. 


Civil Justice 


The civil judiciary consists of the court of the district and sessions 
judge, a temporary civil and session judge, an additional civil judge, a 
judge of the small causes cpurt, an insolvency judge and five munsifs. 


The position of case work in the civil courts in the year 1973 was as 
under : 








Cases No, of suits 
Pending at beginning of year 2,758 
Instituted during year 1,888 
Disposed of during year 1,057 
Pending at end of year 8,479 


EA 
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In that year (1978) the number of suits involving immovable pro- 
perty was 798, the number of mortgage suits 4, those concerning matri- 
mony 8, and those relating to any other important class 97. 


The number of suits instituted in 1978 according to valuation was 
as follows : 








Valuation No. of suits 
Not exceeding Rs 100 60 
Exceeding Rs 100 but not Rs 1,000 653 
Exceeding Rs 1,000 but not Rs 5,000 184 
Exeeeding Rs 5,000 but not Rs 10,000 134 
Exceeding Rs 10, 000 but not Rs 20,000 58 
Exceeding Rs 20,000 but not Rs 5 lakhs 16 














The total valuation of property inthe suits so instituted was 
Rs 48,75,570. 


Details of the modes of disposal of suits in the year 1978 were as 
follows : 








Manner of disposal No. of suits 
Disposed of after trial 285 
Dismissed for default 813 
Otherwise decided without tria! 61 
Decreed ex-parte 216 
On admission of claims 5 
On compromise 225 
On reference to arbitration 8 
Total 1,057 








The position of appeals instituted and disposed of in the year 1978 
was as follows : 





Nature of appeals Institute Disposed 
Regular civil appeals 238 122 
Miscellaneous civil appeals 205 85 


Miscellaneous rent appeals 48 3 
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Criminal Justice—The district and sessions judge presides over 


the chief criminal court of the district. 


He is assisted by a sessions 


judge an additional scssions judge, a temporary civil and sessions judge, 
an additional civil and sessions judge and five munsifs. There is also 


a court of a chief judicial magistrate in the district. 


The number of 


cases committed to and the number of persons sentenced by the lower 
courts and sessions courts during 1071-78 are given in the following 


statcments : 


Nature of offence 


Affecting life 


Cases committed 


Kidnapping and forcible abduction 


Hurt 

Rape 

Unnatural offence 
Extortion 

Robbery and dacoity 
Other cases 





Year 





Persons tricd and sentenced 


Persons tried/sentenced 
Persons tried 
Death 
Life imprisonment 
Rigorous imprisonment 
Simple imprisonment 


Fined 

















1971 1972 «1978 
7m 88 106 
7 9 8 
4 ’ 16 
6 4 i) 
1 1 4 
i = = 
49 89 64 
238 Bu 58 
ta ees. —— ——~ 
~ yor.s«d72SC«CdO7B 
12,872 17,008 «16,680 
7 an 4 
45 9 84 
489 269 ©, 117 
285 26 95 
4,044 8458 4,452 


SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE From JupICcIARY 


On October 2, 1967, the judiciary was completely separated from 
the executive when the additional district magistrate (judicial) and two 
judicial officers, then working under the collector, were placed under the 
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control of the district judge, Bijnor. With this change, the judicial 
magistrates could be utilised for law and order duties by the district 
magistrate only in an emergency and only with the concurrence of the 
district and-sessions judge. Tne new Code of Criminal Procedure which 
was enforced in the district on April 1, 1974, ensures an almost absolute 
separation. The executive magistrates have now keen relieved of their 
judicial functions and perform only executive duties and try preventive 
- cases essential for the maintenance of public peace, law and order. This 
includes the trial of cases under some of the preventive sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. The new Code has also removed the pio- 
secuting unit from the control of the supcrintendent of police and has 
placed it under the direct superintendence and control of the district 
magistrate, 


Nyaya PancHayats 


The panchayati adalats now called nyaya panchayats were estab- 
lished in the district in 1949 under the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, 
to provide quick and cheap justice for the pcoplc in the rural areas. The 
total number of such panchayats <is) 131. 


The jurisdiction of a nyaya panchayat usually extends'over an area 
of five to ten gaon sabhas depenting on the population of the constituent 
villages, They can try cases under specific sections of the Indian Penal 
Code, Cattle Tresspass Act, 1871, U.P. District Board Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1926, Public Gambling Act, 1967, etc. They can also try civil 
and revenue cases. 


The panchs of the nyaya panchayats are appointed by the district 
magistrate from among the members of the gaon panchayats as provided 
under the Act. The members of the gaon sabha can also be appointed as 
panchs in case the members of the gaon panchayats with the requisite 
qualifications are not forthcoming. In 1978 there were 181 sarpanchs, 181 
sahayak sarpanchs and 2,490 panchs of the nyaya panchayats in the 

district. 


The panchs are honorary workers and hold office for a period of 
5 years, Their term can be extended by a year by the State Govern- 
ment, Cases are heard and disposed. of by benches constituted by the 
sarpanch annually consisting of 5 panchs each. The presence of at 
least three panchs including a sarpanch at cach hearing is essential. 


The nyaya panchayats are empowered to try cases as specified 
below : 
(a) All cases under the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 
(b) The following sections of the Indian Penal Code 


140 269 290 352 408* 431 509 
160 277 204 857 411* 447 610 
172 288 828 858 426 448 
174 285 884 874 428 504 
179 289 841 870* 480 506 


a a a eel 
*Involving property not exceeding Rs 60 in value. 
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(c) Sections 24 and 26 of the Cattle Tresspass Act, 1871 


(d) Subsection 1 of Section 10 of the U.P. District Board Pri- 
mary Education Act, 1926 


(e) Sections 8, 4, 7 and 18 of the Public Gambling Act, 1867, 
The nyaya penchayats also have original jurisdiction to try civil 
suits up to a valuation of Rs 500 and to arrange scttlement or comprc- 
mise if the parties concerned agree in writing to such a course. They 
are not autlorised to award asentence of imprisonment and can impose 
fines upto Rs100only. Revision, applications against their decisions 
in criminal and civil cases lie respectively to the munsif and subdivisions 
officer con-erned. 


The number of cases instituted in the nyaya panchayats and dis- 
posed of by them fiom 1969-70 to 1978-74 was as follows : 











— 











Cases pen- Cases ins- Cases 
ding at tituted disposed 
Year beginning during year 

of year 
1969-70 67 455 500 
1970-71 12 586 584 
1971-72 64 577 569 
1972-73 72 104 88 
1973-74 143 65 101 


es 





Bar Association 


The bar association, Bijnor, is a registered tody and was founded 
on December 16, 1987, and had 140 members in 1974. The membership 
is open to qualified legal practitioners. The ascociation maintains a 
library called the Narsingh Bar Library. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The government departments in the district concerned with general 
administration, revenue administration, law and order and justice have 
already been dealt with in chapters X, XI and XII respectively. The 
organisational set-up of other principal offices located in the district is 
dealt with below : 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


The district is under the supervision of the deputy director of 
agriculture, Bareilly region, with headquarters at Bareilly. 


In the district, the district ayriculture officer, assisted by 8 addi- 
tional district agriculture officers, is in the immediate charge of agricul- 
tural programmes, including the formulation and implementstion of 
Five-year Plan schemes. He also looks after the work relating to plant 
protection, oil-seed extension, jute development and the like. Under 
him are 4 agriculture inspectors for the supervision of seed stores, dis- 
tribution Of fertilizers, recovery Of agricultural dues and epriculture ex- 
tension activities. There are 25-seed stores in the district, each un- 
der the care of an assistant agriculture inspector. There are 2 assistant 
inspectors to promote the cultivation of jute. 


Plant Protection 


The officer in charge of plant protection is stationed at Bijnor to 
disseminate knowledge and adopt plant protection measures. Spread 
over the district are a plant protection subcentre and 7 field units. 


Soil Conservation 


A soil conservation scheme is Operating in the district under the 
supervision of the district soil conservation officer W) 0 is assisted by 5 
inspectors, 25 assistant inspectors, 1 technical assistent and 2 overseers, 
He works under the guidance of the deputy director of soil conservation, 
Bareilly. 

HorTICULTURE 


The development of horticulture is undert:ken by the superintendent, 
government gardens, Rampur, with the assistance of a senior horticul- 
ture inspector, a district horticulture inspector and 2 gardeners wio ure 
all posted in the district. The staff supervises the le y-out of orchards 
and the planting of fruit trees and offers technical guidance to ! orticul- 
turists and vegetable growers. 


ANIMAL HusBanpRY 
The district falls within the jurisdiction of the deputy director 


animal husbandry, Bareilly region, with headquarters at Bareilly. The 
district live-stock officer isin cha:ge of schemes for the development of 
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live-stock in the district. He has to ensure the implementation of plan 
sche: es, He provides credit facilities for the purchase of improved 
cattle and also for poultry development. He is also responsible for pro- 
per functioning of artificial insemination centres in the district. He 
is assisted by a veterinary officer for artificial insemination work and 
19 veterinary assistant surgeons for the control and cure of animal 


disease 


Co-oOPERATIVE DEPARTMENT 


This department deals with the organisation, registration, supervi- 
sion and working of the various co-operative societies set-up in the dis- 
triet and attends to administrative and statutory functions. 


An assistant registrar, with headquarters at Bijnor, assisted by 4 
additional district co-operative officers, 7 circle officers and 8 assistant 
development officers (one in cach block), carries out the functions of this 
department, The regional deputy registrar is stationed at Bareilly. 


Forrest Department 


The forests of the district are divided into four divisions—Rohil- 
khand, Bijnor, Kalegarh ond Rammagar, each under a deputy  conser- 
vator of forests, with their respective headquarters at Bareilly, Kotdwara, | 
Lansdowne and Naini Tcl. Among the main objects of the department 
are attention to platations (to meet the requirements of the local popu- 
lation for timber, firewood and erass), conservation and implovement of 
the erstwhile zamindari forests, eflorestation of waste lands and planned 
exploitation of the forest wealth of the district. Preservation of wild 
life has also assumed significant importance, 


Inpustrizs DEPARTMENT 


For the survey and proper utilisation of industrial resources, a dis- 
trict industries officer is stationed at Bijnor and works under the overall 
control of the deputy director of industries, Rohilkhend region. He is 
the chief promoter of industrial activities in the district and is responsi- 
ble for the development of both small-scale and large-scale industries. 
His duties include rendering assistance for the setting up of new indus- 
tries and the expansion of those already in existence. He is assisted 
by two inspectors. The district has two industrial estates, one each at 

agina and Bijnor, cach under the charges of an assistant manager. 


Pustic Works DEPARTMENT 


Moradabad is the zonal headquarters of the department and is under 
the charge of a superintending engineer whose jurisdiction extends to the 
districts of Bijnor, Rampur, Budaun and Lansdowne (Garhwal). In 
the district he is assisted by an executive engineer, 5 assistant engineers 
and 22 junior engineers. The department is responsible for the conse 
truction and maintenance of roads, bridges, ete., and the buildings be- 
longing to the State Government. 
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IngigATion DEPARTMENT 


The department is at the district level and the subjects it deals with 
(tube-wells, canals and minor irrigation) are described below: 


Tube- wells 


The district falls under the irrigation works circle, Moradabad, 
which is headed by a superintending engineer and covers the tube-well 
division, Bijnor, and the tube-well division II,Moradabad. The Bijnor 
division comprises an executive engineer who is in charge of the 
division, 8 assistant enginecrs and 18 junior engincers. The Moradabad 
division is also under an executive engineer assisted by 2 assistant 
engineers and 6 junior engineers, The division constructs and maintains 
the State tube-well. 


Canals 


For the svpervision of flood control works, an assistant engineer 
is stationed at Nogina. He works under the guidance of the excecutive 
engineer, flood division, Moradabad, 


Minor Irrigation 


For the supervision of minor irrigation works an assistant engincer 
is posted at Bijnor. He is assisted by a senior mechanical inspector with 
headquarters at Bijnor and 9 junior engincers (mechanical). 


Cane DEPARTMENT 


This department is headed by a district cane officer who is 
responsible for the introduction of improved sugar-cane varieties 
and their cultivation, protection of crop from degeneration and the 
ravages of diseases and pests, improvement in yield per hectare and sugar 
recovery and for ensuring the full feed of superior quality of sugar- 
cane Of factories. The supervisory staff under the district cane Officer 
consists of 8 scnior cane development inspectors and 9 cane development 
inspectors, 


An assistant sugar-cane commissioner (khandsari) is also located 
in the district. He is assisted by 8 khandsari officers and 18 khandsari 
inspectors. 


The regional office of the deputy sugar-cane commissioner is located 
at Bareilly. 


CHAPTER XIV 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In ancient times villages enjoyed autonomy and were governed by 
panchayats which exercised administrative and judicial powers. These 
village bodies received a set back under Muslimrule and almost disap- 
peared in their old form under the British, their concern becomig limited 
to the socie life of the village community, The annexation of territory 
and overcentralisation of administration during the early British period 
brought about the extinction of the old traditional institutions of local 
self-government, 


_ During the years that followed the upheaval of 1857, steps were 
taken to decentralise the administration and usher in local governments 
in the rural and urban areas, the first being the passing of the N.W.P. 
and Oudh Local Rates Act, 1871, followed by the Local Boards Act of 1883 
which provided for the establishment of district and tahsil boards. The 
N.W.P. and Oudh Municipalities Act, 1883, expanded the autonomy and 
financial powers of the municipalities allowing them to contribute to- 
wards education from their own funds in addition to their functions (as 
before) relating to sanitation, drainage, lighting, public health and regu- 
lation of markets. The most outstanding feature of the U.P. Munici- 
palities Act, 1916, was the inthoduction of. the system of communal end 
minority representation in the municipal boards, separate seats being 
allotted to Muslims and the Scheduled Castcs. But the control of the 
government over the municipal hoards as alco the power of dissolution 
and supersession remained intact. By an amendment made in the Act 
in 1949, communal representation in the municipal elections was abolish- 
ed, leaving only two categories, namely the general and the Scheduled 
Castes, the method of election thus becoming somewhat democratised. 
Another amendment in 1953 changed the nomenclature of chairman of 
the board to president and provided for his direct election on an experi- 
mental basis. But after some time the indirect election of the president 
was reintroduced. The U.P. Nagar, Mahapalika Adhiniyam, 1959, em- 
powered the State Government to frame rules for the centralisation of 
any post in the nagar mahapalikas (municipal corporations) and muni- 
cipal boards. 


The municipal boards look after the work of vaccination, sanitation, 
water-supply, street lighting and public health in addition to the regis- 
tration of births and deaths. , 


In 1974-75 there were 9 municipalities, 6 town areas, one notified 
area, 11 kshettra samities, 1,182 gaon panchayats and a Zila Parishad in 
the district. 

MUNICIPAL BoARpDs 
Bijnor 


This place was constituted a municipality under Act XXVI of 
1850 on April 17, 1865. Later the U.P. Municipslities Act, 1916, was 
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made applicable to the board. In 1949, it was a third class municipa- 
lity, its status being raised to second class in 1974. The area under the 
municipality is 8.65 sq. km., which had a population of 48,290 in 1971. 
It is divided into 14 singleemember wards. The members, elected by 
residents of the municipal wards on the basis of adult franchise, 
elected the president. The board has been superseded since August 
14, 1970, and is under the control of the district magistrate who acts as 
its administrator. 


Finances—The income of the municipal board is derived mainly 
from sources like government grants and contributions, local rates and 
taxes, octroi, funds and fees imposed under special Acts, revenue from 
municipal property and licence fees on vehicles end slaughter-houses. 
The expenditure is incurred mainly on general administration, collcction 
of taxes, street lighting, water-supply and public health end sanitation. 
In the year 1972-73 the total income of the board was Rs 8,90,502 and 
its expenditure Rs 10,78,223. 


Water-supply—The waterworks of the town was completed in 
1964, Three tube-wells are operating and another is under construction. 
There is an overhead tank with a capacity of 45,459 litres for the 
storage of water. Two other overhead tenks are under construction 
with the capacity of 2,27,298 litres end 1,18,649 litres respectively. 
There were 80 public taps and 2,000 private connections in the town in 
1978. Water is supplied for eight and ahalflours every day, the averege 
supply being 20 litres per head per day. The toard employs a water- 
works engineer and a technical staff for the maintenance of the watcr- 
works. A sum of Rs 1,183,830 was spent by the board on this head 
during 1972-73. 


Street Lighting—Electricity was made available in the year 1931. 
There is street lighting in the town and there are 1,500 street electric 
lamps. The total expenditureyonjthishead was Rs 41,361 in 1972-78. 


Public Health and Medical Services—The public health de- 
partment of the board is looked after by the municipal medical officer 
of health. The board has a cheif sanitary inspector, 5 sanitary inspec- 
tors, 15 bhistis (water carriers) end 185 sweepers to render sanitation 
and public health services in the town. A maternity centre under the 
charge of. a midwife is also managed by the board. The board spent 
asum of Rs 2,06,712 on this head during 1972-78. 


Drainage—Thc length of pukka and kuchcha drains in the town 
is 50 km. and 10km. respectively. The total length of drains flushed 
daily is about 20 km. 


Other Activities—The board maintains a park which is adjacent 
to the Aijaz Ali Hall and a library was opened in the Hall on October 
15, 1948. 


Atzalgarh 
This place has been administered as a town area since 1865 under 


the provisions of the Bengal Chaukidari Act (Act XX of 1856). On 
September 1, 1969, it was declared a municipality and is now edminis- 
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tered:underthe YeP. Municipalities Act, 1916, as amcnded from time to 
tine, Agooxding ta. the census of 1971 the area under the municipality 
ja 0.62.aq. kins.ans they ponulation 10,765. The board consists of 10 
bleated. memhersiand:a. uresident “The term of office of Lhe members 
and residents five. vears Which can be enhanced by the State Govern- 
Mentin smeoial, elrqumstances, : 


Finances —The income of the municipal board is muinly derived 
from such, sOurcesras gevernment grants and contributions and local 
fates.and taxes ‘Lhe ¢xnenditure. is inenrred mainly on general 
administration public works: and gublic health and sanitation. The 
total income ‘of the board was Rs. 2,22,775 and its expenditure 
Tas. 2.88.851.in. tle vear 1978-74. 


hig: Skraety Lishting —Forbcelw -tuere were kerosene oil lamps for 
street lighting in the town. Electricity became available in 1964 when 
electrically lit street lamps were installed. There were 77 ke osenc oil 
AaMPR. PNA QT Canales \anps fon streetlighting in the town and asum of 
TATA Ws ASB ‘by, ae hoard in -1978-74 on this head. 


Pubtiv Hedith and -Niedi¢al Sevviced-—Public health and sani- 
td tion isi “bie -aotiécRbOgt (ANd :bo.wd Jah BO T8973-74 it spent asum of 
Rs'6439020! bn this hexadio> 


Kiratpur. 


‘This place was aaministered ‘a9 a town “are trom TGS Onwards un- 
der the Bengal Chaukidari (Act) XX of 1856). On MaréH' ¥, 1970, it was 
declared 4 municipality and, ig now administered under .the U.P. Muni- 
cinaliti¢s Act, 19 %: “Accoraine to tne ecnsus Oraycietne vrea under 
the municimafity 144.48 sa. deme and the ponulation 18° 25.147. 


=!) Rihasices HE pe iRo-seotii8R teeho Wil heordsiesHivetdominly 
frown soliredés like, govennnent gréntsiand gantry usiond, Oca tesrhs 97 
tooi; -nevenite fom, wenigipal propprd signs diegrich deed ONTVCh id tho Fb 
Fhe expenditure: is tinenyrads nos aly en (general achrvaistinesinn s rol¢es 
tidh of taxes; ptreot lighting And aiwblio kpaltbowndosubitelpad ide the 
yaar da7ac4 tht total toms YC houd@awd oAtas Rb walter Ld oud ints 
expenditure Rs 4,]@yO@Sel oniiush hoot edt co €LT,00,8 eA Yo ase 
IS creer Lighting -Blectrivity was math avathibte in te Hat Goan, 
pndea ere stn etucledette iaeks int Re! OWA ML0E i) sano 

of ff 2 y 


this head was Rs 12,260 in 1973-74. Of dudds a vlis 


dopadito Hell ch! and !Medicat “Servibdssitre [bbl yh ated Anglo ys 
a vaceinator 2nd in 1978-74 about 6,206 vaccinations were dows CChkd 


board spent asumof Rs 91,269 on public health and medical services, 
in that ycar. Ai29IAsvA 


b¢ aay aig ls “ARE Bort 27 tater ine 199d path aaglq.ainl, 
30 © ; yigies ng Poured has edlogted Vanc 4A Yatijan fanjj- 
a NC ES EM Ge 


the armec Mics) for oultvatio. te ' 
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Chandpur SG,0h noidghy coc odt 
ao sadt saopieoig 6 
A committee wis formed in 1855 which managed: lodok caffaipe. ths 
was concerned with the work of sonitation. ro7d impreyawente habtines 
and puplic health. Chanapur W's constituted a munigpalityi inn ADH, 
1865, and later ws reconstituted undr th: North Werthiny Regnimaca, 
Oudh Municipslities Act of 1888. Now it is administered under the 
U.P. Mun ‘cip ‘litics Act, 1916. Acco.ding to the census of 10% bithaiBren 
under the municipality is 1.53 sy. km. and the population. 23,479.) The 
Municip: 1 area has been divid:d into 6 wards, 38 mambers euch , being 
elected from 4 wa:ds and 2 each from the 1(maining 2 wards, The total 
number of member is 16. The m mbers ase elceted by the residents of 
the municipal w irds who, in their turn, elect the president. The term 
of office of the members and the president is 5 ycars, 


Finances—The income of the municipal Loard is derived mainly 
from sources like government grants and contributions and local ratcs 
and taxes. The expenditure is iteurred mainly on general adiministra- 
tion, public works, public health and sanitation. In the year 1978-74 
the total income of the board was Rs 6,97,686 and expenditure 
Rs 6,81,283. 


Water-supply—-The waterworks of the town was completed in * 
1957. One tube-well is in ‘operation and another is to be installed. 
There is an overhead tank with the capacity of 3,40,947 litres. There 
were 81 public taps and 796 private conncctions in ‘the town. Water 
is supplied for.about 18 hours every day, the supply per day being about 
22 litres per head. In 1973-74 about 26)48,62,085 litres of Water was 
supplied. The board employes a waterwork engineer and technical staff 
for the maintenance of the waterworks and spent a sum of Rs 62,977 
during the year 1978-74 on maintaining the waterworks. 


Street Lighting—-Electricity was made available in the year 1982. 
Tnece is street lighting in the town -and there are 600 street clectric 
lamps. The total expenditure on this head was Rs 50,660 in 1978-74, 


Public Health and Medical Services-—The sanitation of the town 
is supervised by a sanitary inspector. The other staff consits of a vac- 
e nator, 85 sweepers, 4 jamadars and 4 bhistis. A sum of Rs 1,87,111 
was spent by the board on this head in the year 1973-74, 


Drainage—The total length of drains in the town is 51.28 km, 
which is flashed daily, A drainage scheme is under preparation by the 
board, 


Other Activities-——The board maintains a library for which a 
building is to be constructed. The board is also preparing a scheme for 
the construction of shops. 


Najibabad 


The town has been administered as a municipality since 1865. The 
board then consisted of 11 members of wlLom 10 were clected. Now it 
is administered under the U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916. According to 
the census of 1971 the area under the municipality is 4.80 sq. km. and 
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the population 42,586. The board consists of 18 elected members: nad 
a president. The members are elected by the residents of the town and 
the president by the elected members. The town is divided into 
8 wards, 2 members each being elected from 6 wards and 3 ea h from 
the remaining 2 wards. The members are elected for a term of 5 years 
as is the president. 


Finances—-The income of the board is derived mainly from sources 
like government grants and contributions, local rates and taxes, realisa- 
tion under spec'al Acts and revenue from municipal property. The 
expenditure is incurred mainly on general administration, collection of 
taxes, street light ng and public health and sanitation. The total in- 
come of the board was Rs 9,54,526 and the expenditure Rs 9,839,582 
in the year 1978-74, 


Water-supply--The waterworks was completed in the year 
1956-57. The source of the water-supply is tube-wells. There is a tank 
with a capacity of 4,50,000 litres, The board employs a waterworks 
engineer and a technical staff for the supervision of the wate:works, 
In 1978-74 there Were 57 public taps and 2,275 private connections. 
Water is supplied for about 14 hours every day, the supply per day 
being about 60 litres per head. The total.supply in 1978-74 was abont 
92,91,60,000 litres, when the board spent a sum of Rs 2,44,279 0n this 
head. 


Street Lighting—-For strect lighting in the town there are 718 
electric lamps. The board spent a sum of Rs. 20,064 on this head 
during the year 1978-74. 


Public Health and Medical Services—-For public health and sani ' 
ta ion work the board employs a sanitary inspector, 2 vaccinatois, 
jemadars and 184 sweepers and a sum of Rs 8,61,945 was spent by the 
board on this head during 1978-—74. 


Seohara 


This town was constituted into a municipality in.1974 under the 
U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916, prior to which it was a notificd area. It 
has an area of 27 .20 sq. km. and a population of 22,821 and is divided 
int 5 wards, each fiard clecting 8 mimbers to the toard. The kLoard 
has 15 elected members and a president, the term of office of the mem- 
bers and the president being 5 years. , 


Finances —-The chief source of income of the board are government 
grants and contributions, municipal rates and taxes, realisation under 
special Acts and revenue derived fiom municipal poperty. The ex- 
penditure is incurred mainly on general administration, street lighting 
public helth and sanitation. The total income of the board was 
Rs 2,19,494 and its expenditure Rs 2,10,276 in 1978-74. 


Street Lighting—Eleetricity was made available to the town in 
1989. For lighting the streets there are 56 electric lamps. The board 
spent a sum of 15,000 on street lighting in 1978-74, 
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Public Health and Medical Services—For the public health and 
sanitation of tue towa the boaed employs sweepers and bhistis. A sum 
of Rs 48,900 was speni under this head by the board during the year 
1978-74, 


Dhampur 


This town is being administered as a municipality since 1816. It 
is alministeced under the U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916. According to 
the census of 1971 the area under the municipality was 1.94 sq. km, and 
the population 22,639. The board consists of 16 elected members and 
a president, 


Finances—The income of the board is mainly derived from sources 
like government grants contributions, local rates and taxes, realisation 
under special Acts and revenue from municipal propecty. The expenditure 
is incurred mainly on general administration, collection of taxes, street 
lighting, water-supply and public health and sanitation, The iotal income 
of the board was Rs 7,78,881 and its expenditure Rs 7,69,210 in the year 
1978-74, 


Water-supply—The waterworks was completed in the year 1964 
and theie were 40 taps in the town for public use. The board spent a 
sum of Rs 56,285 on this head in 1978-74, 


Street Lighting—Electricity came to this town in 1982. For 
lighting the streets there were 444 electric lamps and the board spent 
a sum of Rs 33,292 in 1978-74 on street lighting in the town. 


Nagina 


This town is being administered as a municipality since 1866. It is 
now administered under the U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916. According 
to the census Of 1971 the area under the municipality was 7.77 sq.km. 
and the population 87,066. The board consists of 18 members and 
a president. The members are elected by the residents of the munici- 
pality for 5 years and the president by the members also for aterm of 
5 yeals. , 


Finances—The chief sources of income of the toard are government 
grants and contributions, municipal rates and taxes, realisation under 
special Acts and revenue derived from municipal property. The expen- 
diture is incurred mainly On general administration, street lighting, 
public health and sanitation and water-supply. The total income of 
the board was Rs 5,48,509 and expenditure Rs 5,70,178 in 1978-74, 


Water-supply—The wate: works was completed in the year 1959, 
There were 845 Water-tap connections in the town and the Loard spent 
Rs 48,090 on running the Water-supply arrangements in the town in 
1978-74. 


Street Lighting—The town is electrified and for lighting the stiects 
there were 500 electric lampson which the board spent Rs 29,788 in 
1973-74. 
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Nihtaur 


This town has been administered as a town arca since 1865 under 
the Bengal Chaukidari Act, 1856 (Act XX of 1856). It was raised to 
the status of a municipality in'1972. It is administered under the U.P. 
Municipalities Act, 1916. It has an area of 5.83 sq. km. and a population 
of 20,286 according to the census of 1971, The Loard consists of 11 


members and a_ president, 


Finances —The board derives its income from government grants 
and contributions, municipal rates end taxes, realisation under special 
Acts and fiom municipal property. The expenditure is incurred mainly 
on general administration, street lighting, public health and sanitation 
and supplying water, Its total income was Rs 8,46,842 and its expen- 
diture Rs 8,98,655 during the year 1973-74, 


Street Lighting—Electricity was brought to the townin 1986, 
For lighting the strects there were 800 electricity lamps in the town. 
The board incurred an cxpenditure of Rs 80,652 on this bead in 


1973-74. 


The receipts and expenditure of these municipal Loards for the last 
ten years have been appended in Tables I to IX at the end of the 


chapter. 


Town Arras 


There are 6 town areas in the district Which are administered under 
the U.P. Town Areas Act, 1914 (Act IL of 1914) by committees, each consi- 
sting of a chairman and a number of members, all directly clected by the 
residents of the town on the basis of adult franchise for a term of 4 years. 
The number of members of each committee depends on the population of 
the town. The committees are empowcred to levy house tax, property 
tax, tax on agricultural land situated within the limits of the town area, 
ete. Other sources of income are sale proceeds of manure, liecnce feck, 
fines, water tax, loans and grants given by the government and rents 
of Nazul (land which is government pioperty but docs not belong to any 
particular department) lend if any. The main head under which, these 
local bodies spend their funds are general administration, collectiqn 
charges, Water-supply,’ public health and sanitation, maintenance -of 
public streets and drains and strcet lighting. 


Jhalu 


This town has been administered undcr the Bengal Chaukidari Act, 
1856, since August 27, 1872. Now it is governed by the U.P. Town Areas 
Act of 1914, It had an area of 1.12 sq. km. and a population of ‘9,106 
in 1971. It is administered by a town arca committee consisting of 11 
members and a chairman, all elected by the people of the town for a 
term of 4 years. This term can be shortened or extended'by the govern- 
ment in special cases. The total income and expenditure of the com- 
mittee was Rs 27,285 and Rs 29,725 respectively in 1973-74. 
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Haldaur 


The town is administered under the U.P. Town Areas Act of 1914, 
According to the census of 1971 it had an area of 6.9 sq. km. and a 
population of 9,845, It is administered by the town arca committce 
Which consists of 10 members and a chairman, all elected by the people 
of the town for a term of 4 years. This period can be curtailed or ¢x- 
tended by the government in special cases. The total income and 
expenditure of the committee was Rs 1,09,214 and Rs 98,816 
respectively in 1978-74. 


Mandawar 


This town was administered as a town since 1865 under the Bengal 
Chaukidari Act, 1856 (Act XX of 1956). Now it is administered under 
the U.P. Town Areas Act, 1914. According to the census of 1971 it 
had an areaof 1.45 sq.km. anda population of 9,648. The administra- 
tion is looked after by a committee consisting of 11 members and a chair- 
man, all elected by the people of the town for a term of 4 years. In 
1978-74 the total income of the committce was Rs 67,647 and its 
expenditure Rs 76,298. 


Badhapur 


The town of Badhapur Was consituted a town area in the year 1968 
under the U.P. Town Arcas Act of 1914. It has an area of 1.58 sq. km. 
and a population of 9,208 according to the census of 1971. It is adminis- 
tered by the town area committee which consists of 11 members and a 
chairman, all elected by the people of the town for a normal term of 4 
years, Its income was Rs 19,623 ond -expenditure Rs 26,183 in the 
year 1973-74. 


Sahanpur 


Sahanpur was declared a town area On February 5, 1951, under the 
U.P. Town Areas Act of 1914, The town had an area of 8.08 sq. km. 
‘and a population of 8,682 in 1971. It is administered by a committee 
consisting of 11 members includ‘ng a chairman, all elected by the people 
of the town for a period of 4 years, The total income and expenditure 
of the committee amounted to Rs 79,865 and Rs 84,865 respectively 
in 1973-74. There is a wate.works for supplying water to the town, 
There were 209 water-tap connections in the town in 1973. The total 
length of pipe-lines in the town was akout 5,014 metres. Electricity 
was brought to this place in 1963 and there were 49 electric lamps and 
46 kerosene oil lamps in the town for lighting the streets in 1978-74 when 
asum of Rs 8,767 was spent on street lighting by the committec. 


Sahaspur 
IW 


ot asSbhaspur was constituted a town areain the. year 1971 under 
thylkioR. fown Areas Act, 1914, According to the census of 1971 it then 
berboomoaden ef 8.13 sq. km. and a population of 10,567. Pending the 
zonsaibutidh tof mn clected town area committec, the administration of 
WixXtowta sybasisetay. the hands of the distiict magistrric. [ts income 
frohn maitiomd sberccsowas Rs 23,800 and its expenditure on different 
adtititiaoiRs a6ae darting the year 1973-74. 
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The receipts and expenditure of these town arcas for the last ten 
years have been appended in Table X to XV at the end of the chapter. 


NotiFieD AREA 
Sherkot 


This town was constituted a notified area in February, 1970, under 
the U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916. 


The notified area covered an area of about 5.86 sq. km. and had 
a population of 24,504 according to the census of 1971, The committee 
which administered it consists of 15 members including the president, 
The total income of the committee from various sources Was Rs 2,49,281 
and its expenditure on general administration Rs 8,88,260 in 1978-74, 


The receipts and expenditure of this notified area for the last ten 
years have been appended in Table XVI at the end of the chapter. 


PancHayatr Rag 


Tn ancient times the village panchayat, which was a body of elders, 
had administrative and judicial powers and exercised full control over 
the villages. During British rule these panchayats lost their power 
though they continued to survive and to control the social life of the 
village community. The U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, was passed 
after Independence. It reorganised the ancient system on the pattern 
of elected gaon panchayats and delegated to them adequate powers for 
the administration of the villages. 


The community development blocks scheme which began in 1952 
with the launching of the planning and development programme, crea- 
ted block development committces for‘each block but they had only an 
advisory role in helping and advising the staff posted in the blocks for 
the successful and speedy implementation of the Five-year Plan schemes. 
The U.P. Kshettra Samitis and Zila Parishads Adhiniyam, 1961, 
enforced in the district in 1968, gave statutcry recognition and wider 
executive and financial powers to these institutions. The government 
also reorganised the local self-governing -odies at the district level under 
th: same enactment, replacing and remaining the erstwhile district 
board which became the Zila Parishad. Under this Act a three-tier 
organisation—the gaon panchayat at the base, the Kshettra Samiti in the 
middle and the Zila Parishad at the apex was introduced. 


Zila Parishad 


In early days there were several district committees which were 
entrusted with the administration of the various Jocal funds, such as the 
road and school rates and the district dak cess. These were amalga- 
mated into a single body known as the district committee which came 
into existence in 1871 and continued till the formation of the district 
board which had widely enhanced functions and powers under Act XIV 
of 1888. Local or tahsil toards were also created end functioned as 
subdistrict boards. The system continucd till the introduction of the 
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Act of 1906, by which the tahsil boards were abolished and a certain 
number of members of the district Loard were elected. The board also 
consisted of a few nominated members, 


The U.P. District Boards Act, 1922, which came into force in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, made some changes in the constitution of the board, The 
number of members was fixed at 51, a reservation of 11 seats being made 
for Muslims and of 6 for the Scheduled Castes. In 1958, the U.P. An- 
tarim Zila Parishads Act, 1958, came into force, the term Antarim Zila 
Parishad being adopted instead of district koard. In 1963, in 2ccordance 
with the U.P. Kshettra Samitis and Zila Parishads Adhiniyam, 1961, the 
word Antarim was dropped and the local body came to be known as Zila 
Parishad, 


The total membership of the Zila Parishad is 88 which- includes 
pramukhs and representatives of Kshettra Samitis, the presidents of the 
municipal boards, representatives of the co-operative banks and other 
co-operative institutions, local members of the Lok Sabha, members 
of the Vidhan Sabha end the members of the Vidhan Parishad. Some 
members are nominated by the government and seats are also reserved 
for women and Scheduled Castes-members. The normal term of the 
Zila Parishad and its members is 5:years but this may be shortened or 
extended by the government in special circumstances. The members 
of the Zila Parishad elect an adhyaksh and an up-adhyaksh for 5 years 
and one year respectively. The functions of the Zila Parishad are com- 
prehensive and include all those of the former. district Loard and of 
the district planning committee or Antarim Zila Parishad as well as the 
co-ordination of the ectivitics of the development blocks, implementation 
of the inter-block schemes and. utilisation of the funds allotted by the 
government for purposes of agriculture, animal husbandry, irrigation, 
co-operative institutions, villege and cottage industries, medical and 
public health services, cultural activities and welfare of children, the 
youth and women. The major sources of income of the Zila Parishad 
are government grants, taxes, levied) by it and fees fiom cattle 
pounds. The main items of its expenditure are public works and 
medical and public health services. Its total income was Rs 25,46,484 
and its expenditure Rs 84,41,784 dwing the year 1973-74, The re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the Zila Parishad for the last ten years have 
been given in Table XVII at the end of the chapter. 


Medical and Public Health Services—There are 7 dispensarjies 
(6 allopathic and one homoeopathic) under the menegement of the Z la 
Parishad. Nearly 41,869 patients were treated in these dispensaricsin 
1973-74. It spent a sum of Rs 1,64,800 in that year on this head. 


Public Works—The Zila Parishad maintains about 14 km. of me- 
talled and 850 km. of unmetalled roads in the district. A sum of Rs 
26,90,446 was spent by the Parishad on public works during the year 
1973-74. 


Kshettra Samitis 
There were 11 Kshettra Samitis, one for each development block, 


in the district in 1978-74. With the enforcement in 1968, of the UP. 
Kshettra Samitis and Zila Parishads Adhiniyam, 1961, the functions of 
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the erstwhi'e b'ock devolpment committees devolved upon the newly- 
established Kshcttra Samitis. Each comprises all pradhans of the consti- 
tuent gaon sabhas, the presiding officers of the town arca committecs and 
notifi¢d area committees lying within the block area, representatives of 
co-operative institutions of the block and members of the Zila Parishad 
who represent block. All members of the Lower Houses of the Central 
and State Legislatures whose constitucncics may fall in any part of the 
block and all members of the Upper Houscs of the Central and State 
Legislatures who have their place of residence in the block and all mem- 
bers of the Central and State Legislatures whose place of residence is 
in the block and who have chosen to represent the block, are ex- 
officio members of the Kshettra Samitis whose members may al:o-co-opt 
a certain number of women and persons belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and persons interested in planning and development. The term 
of the Kshettra Samitis is 5*years. Its members clect the pramukh (the 
presiding officer) from the voters’ list for the Legislative Assembly from 
the area included in the block and a senior up-pramukh and a junior up- 
pramukh from among themselves, all for a five-year term. The block 
development officer ects as the executive officer of the Kshettra Samiti 
which is responsible for the formulation end execution of the schemes 
of the development block. The main xctivities of this body are in 
the spheres of agriculture, live-stock and fishcries, construction of minor 
irrigation works, opening of health, maternity and child welfare centres, 
prevention and control of epidemics, promotion of cottage and village 
industries and co-operative institutions. Briefly, the Kshettra Semiti 
acts as 2 co-ordinating agency for all the gaon sabhas functioning within 
its jurisdiction to implement their village projects. 


Gaon Panchayats 


The villages in India were .administered sinee ancient times by 
panchayats which exercised administrative and judicial powers, In 
1949, wien the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, was enforced in the dis- 
trict there were 1,090 gaon panchayats, their number increasing to 1,182 
in 1978-74. 


A gaon sabha is constitutca for a village or gioup of villages with a 
minimum yopulation.of 250 persons and consists of all the adults of the 
village. The gaon panchayat, which is the executive limb of the gaon 
sabha, has a pradhan (president) and an up-pradhan (vice-president), 
the former and the members of the gaon panchayat being clected ini- 
tially by the elders of the gaon sabha fora term of 5 years, cxtendable by 
the government. The up-pradhan is elected by the: members of the 
gaon panchayat for a term of one year. The number of members of 
the gaon panchayat is determincd in proportion to the population of 
the gaon sabha and gencrally ranges from 15 to 80. 


The gaon sabha is intended to constitute the basis of an active and 
conscious peasant democracy which should jnitiate and integrate all 
rural devclopmecnt policics and programmes, The functions of the 
panchayat include (among others) construction, repairs, cleaning and 
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lighting of strects, sanitation, prevention of epedemics, upkeep 
and supervision of forests, waste lands, pastures, buildings, land or any 
other property of the gaon sabha, rcgistration of births, deaths and mar- 
riages, regulation of markets and fairs, establishment of primary scLools, 
provision of drinking watcr facilities end welfare of children, 
the youth and women, 


The main sources of income of a gaon panchayat are government 
grants, taxes, collected by it and voluntary contributions by the local 
people. The total income of the gaon panchayats was Rs 8,04,682 
during 1978-74, The panchayats incurred en expenditure of Rs 5,64,991 
during that year on construction and development works, 


Details of the work done by the panchayats of the district are given 
below : 


Work done 1969-70. 1970-71 1971-72 1972-78 1973-74 





No. of panchayat ghars 2 3 — 2 8 
constructed. 

No. of compost pits filled 600 8,860 811 60 014 

Metalled road constructed 112.285 4.115 11.660 0.167 = 55.875 
(in km.) 

No. of culverts constructed 15 16 12 —_ 8 

No. of culverts repaired 4 5 7 9 21 

No. of wells constructed 1 8 1 27 15 

No, of hand-pumps installed 61 29 64 98 101 

No. of public laterines cons- 2 — 2 80 499 
tructed 

No. of school buildings 2 4 1 — 8 
constructed 

No, of School buildings repaired 4 4 2 7 5 
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Tante I-(a) 


Reference Page No, 190 
Receipts (in Rupees), Municipal Board, Bijnor 





Municipal Realisation Revenue Grants Miscel- Total of Total 

















Year ratesand under spe- derived andcon- laneous  allother receipts 
taxes cial Acts from tributiens heads 
Municipal 
property 
and powers 
aparts from 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
re ES A RS 
1964-65  =1,63,235 5,400 89,745 1,88,646 56,486 2,891 4,00,853 
1965-66 1,538,129 4,942 46,020 1,06,421 56,518 1,64,006 65,381,086 
1966-67 —1,87,686 4,809 76,711 94,066 49,8838 8,810 4,16,965 
1967-68 2,311,870 5,546 66,255 1,11,826 57,810 1,687 4,53,508 
1968-69 4,10,877 5,687 86,454 1,109,826 54,894 4,404 6,81,142 
1969-70 8,64,967 4,208 68,945 38,87,197 59,6238 8,204 8,838,144 
1970-71 4,20,046 8,079 68,241 -- -1,50,195 55,818 8,119 7,05,494 
1971-72 4,51,229 12,004 1,22,464 1,867,014 64,047 2,04,882 1,02,980 
1972-78 5,409,048 9,928 §1,18,058 76,428 1,82,788 4,272 8,90,502 
1978-74  4,24,855 8,445 1,81,028 62,800 1,835,150 1,06,356 11,28,645 
ESET | 
Tasir I-(b) 
Reference Page No, 190 
Expenditure (in Rupees), Municipal Board, Bijnor 
General Public Publie Public Miscel- Total of Total 
adminis- sufety health instruc- laneous all other expendi- 
Year tration tions heads ture 
and col- 
lection 
charges 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
1964-65 74,416 28,837 1,57,097 99,437 87,687 8,959 38,96,488 
1965-66 74,512 27,905 2,88,646 1,18,206 21,818 1,158 5,82,825 
1966-67 81,217 28,582 1,87,164 1,42,924 26,421 2,577 4,18,835 
1967-68 70,806 41,975 1,80,691 1,88,143 22,846 1,888 4,55,801 
1968-69 68,789 55,820 4,07,788 1,48,886 21,246 2,599 6,99,528 
1969-70 90,918 54,672 8,79,140 1,84,148 86,289 8,851 7,49,718 
1970-71 91,015 50,780 8,28,718  2,15,450 44,886 1,815 7,$2,039 
1971-72 87,584 69,901 8,27,124  2,15,681 84,600 1,85,288 8,770,128 
1972-78 = 4,02,256 41,861 7,17,089  1,50,899 27,771 80,807 10,78,228 
1978-74 


1,51,854 55,985 5,98,462 82,885 48,527 17,606 8,97,719 
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Taste I!-(a) 
Reference Page No. 190 


Receipts (in Rupees), Municipal Board, Afzalgarh 








Municipal Revenue Grants Miscel- = Total of Total 
tates and derived and con- laneous allother receipts 
taxes from | tributions heads 
Year Municipal 
property 
and powers 
apart from 
taxation 
1 2 8 4 & 6 vd 

CR a TT OT TOT RS TO ER nl RATE 
1964-65 44,157 4,073 14,962 16,588 _ 79,780 
1965-66 38,611 7,429 38,648 5,294 _ * 84,082 
1966-67 15,545 9,590 20,780 12,720 _— 58,585 
1967-68 14,865 8,007 16,466 8,423 — 47,761 
1968-69 15,878 9,175 5,760 9,785 _— 40,598 
1969-70 95,610 12,808 2,388 5,780 —_ 1,16,086 
1970-71 1,64,172 9,414, 14,708 1,105 14,486 2,08,880 
1971-72 1,87, 281 2,461 17,204 840 12,185 2,19,921 
1972-78 1,59,654 1,664 10,515 652 66,154 2,88,689 
1978-74 1,88,053 518 18,457 498 25,254 2,27,765 








Tasie II-(b) 
Reference Page No. 190 


Expenditure (in Rupees), Municipal Board, Afzalgarh — 








General Public Publie Contri- Miscel- Total of Total 
adminis- safety health butions _—laneous all other expen- 
Year tration and con- heads diture 
and col- venience 
lection 
charges 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
1964-65 14,758 17,257 20,922 eal 27,039 = 6,682 86,653 
1965-66 18,676 14,658 80,959 _ 5,270 2,969 67,527 
1966-67 18,222 18,055 1,168 _ 25,258 2,713 60,412 
1967-68 14,746 20,791 15,129 — 6,644 6,409 63,719 
1968-69 12,242 16,126 10,887 _ 1,239 8,932 44,876 
1969-70 19,578 80,648 14,050 — 8,776 2,287 15,884 
1970-71 80,129 86,688 18,281 2,356 18,900 45,082 1,41,381 
1971-72 89,934 42,067 1,00,801 _— 16,115 47,880 2,45,297 
1972-78 49,645 61,292 §=1,45,452 _ 24,788 6,045 2,87,222 
1978-74 84,682 68,460 64,895 —_ 10,872 4,042 2,838,851 
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Tasnxe III-(a) 
Reference Page No. 190 


Receipts (in Rupees), Municipal Board, Kiratpur 





Revenue Grants Miscel- Total of Total 
derived uandcon-  laneous other receipts 
from tribu- heads 
Year Municipal tions 
property 
and 
powers 
apart 
irom 
taxation 
1 2 8 4 5 6 
1964-65 69,290 88,384 12,908 _ 1,20,577 
1965-66 76,830 26,804 17,591 me 1,20,725 
1966-67 80,776 26,078 18,626 —_ 1,25,478 
1967-68 72,545 78,258 11,928 — 1,587,781 
1968-69 75,998 68,089 19,786 — 1,58,768 
1969-70 99,191 40,005 25,683 = 1,64,919 
1970-71 1,19,499 67,445 29,861 _— 2,16,805 
1971-72 1,22,104 19,509 28,468 2,20,000 8,890,081 
1972-73 1,61,840 36,513 28,492 2,00,000 4,26,895 
1078-74 1,92,016 82,405 28,219 2,16,500 4,690,140 
Tape III-(b) 
Reference Page No. 190 
Expenditure (in Rupees), Municipul Board, Kiratpur 
d cae 
General Publie Public Public. Contri- Miscel- Total of Total 
adminis- safety health instruc- butions laneous all other = expen- 
Year tration and tions, heads diture 
and conve- Public 
collection nience works 
charges ; 
1 2 8 4 5 6 Ka 8 9 
1964-65 24,950 7,000 26,749 28,197 _ 6,880 —— 93,776 
1968-66 29,757 8,000 85,065 939,671 —_ 18,157 —. 1,30,650 
1966-67 38,250 8,500 41,126 25,6385 600 17,467 — 1,81,578 
1967-68 41,405 9,640 87,176 15,847 100 11,824 — 1,15,492 
1968-69 45,741 10,450 50,606 658,912 250 18,126 — 1,74,085 
1969-70 58,525 11,500 61,970 49,998 100 400 — 1,86,004 
1970-71 40,452 9,848 59,161 89,688 _ 19,684  2,20,000 4,88,783 
1971-72 47,948 14,156 652,728 48,901 600 19,587  2,00,000 98,83,860 
1972-78 57,741 14,527 75,778 67,804 1,800 26,800 2,02,060  4,46,510 
1973-74 63,268 12,260 97,270 41,055 800 24,262 41,74,060 4,12,075 
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CHAPTER XV 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


There were generally three types of educational institutions in 
ancient times—the home of the teacher as school (gurukula), debating 
circles and parishads(academics) and conferences. Although there is no 
evidence that these institutions existed in this district, the mention of the 
Panchala Parishad! os one of the leading academies of northern India goes 
toshow that thercgion of B‘jvor had considerzble importance as a centre 
of learning. It is evident that in the post—Mahabharata years, consi- 
derable encouragement was given in the Panchala kingdom to philoso- 
phical readings as is revealed in the Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya 
Upanishads*. It is aleo sid that the language of this region was very 
well dcveloped and the Panchalas with the Kurus gave final shape to the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas*, Tie names of many scholirs such as 
Panchsla Chanda, Pravahana Jaivali, Shilak Shalavatya, Chaikitayan 
Dalbhya and Galava are mentioned in the various Vedie texts and all 
of them are attributed to having been active in this region, 


According to local traditions there were many other seats of learning 
in this region, a brief account of some being given below: 


Bharadwaj Ashrama—The sage-Bharadwaj had an ashrama Near 
Gangadvar (identified as modern Hardwar). where his son, Drona, and 
Prince Draupad of Panchala received their education, 


Drona School of Military-Edueation—Tue vivid account of 

military training (which appears’ in the Mahabharata) as given to the 

auravas and the Pandavas by their guru, D:onacharya, makes it clear 
that military art had reached its culminating point. 


Tl.ere were many such institutions in India in arcicnt times of which 
Dionachaiya’s school was supposed to. heithe best. There exists in this 
district a village named Sandwar at akout two km. from Chandpur. 
According to local tradition this 'word) (Sandwar) is a corrupt form of 
‘Sainyadwar’ meaning gateway of a military carcer. There is a pond 
names Dronasagar at Sandwar where Dronacharya is believed to have 
established a school for military science.. The place is very Nea to 
Hastinapur (the capital of the Pandavas), row in Meeiut district. 


Kanva AShrama—The site of this ashrama is bclieved to be *>t Rawli, 
a village about]1 km. from Bijvor. Somelegends have it that Shakuntala, 
the heroine of Abhijyan Shakuntalam (the famous play composed by 
Kalidasa) was biought up in this ashrama which is said to date about 
80 generations back from the Mahabharata period. It was perhaps the 
oldest institutions of learning inIndia. Accordingto the Puranas, ten 


1. Mookerjee, R. K.: Ancient Indian Education, pp. 188-184 
2, Bajpai, K.'D.: Ahichhatra (Hindi), pp. 6-7 
g. Ibid., p. 5 
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thousand rishis lived in the ashrama, who performed their rcligious and 
teaching duties under the ru'dance of Maharishi Kanva who acted as the 
Kulpati. 


There were sc veral cc ntres of education al:0 in the period of the 
Guptas and Harshavardhana. Accordirg io Hiuen Tsang’s account of 
his travels in this region, Matipur (modern Mandawar) was i) existence 
at that time and the peop} of this country estcemed useful learning and 
were well-versed in the magical alts) There were neurly ten mona- 
steries with akove 800 bre ithren (mostly adherents of the Suivestivadin 
school of the Hinayana sect of Buddhism). There were cho fifty Deva 
temples and adherents of different scets lived there togethcer?, After 
visiting Sakala, Srughna ond other ecntres of Buddhist leai ning, Hiuen 
Tsang steyed at Matipur with Mitrascna, a disciple of Gunaprabha, 
studying the Vibhkashas ard Gunaprabha’s, Tattvasundesa Sastra’, These 
references of Hiuen Tsang s] ow that Bijnor, with some of its adjoining 
arcas, Wat Once a big centre of learning and a seat of Buddhist culture. 


The system of ashramas and monastic education flouris! ed down to 
the advent of the Muslims in this region, a vivid account of which is to be 
found inthe description of Ahichhatra(the principal city of north Panchala). 
Education in these monasieries'was imparted by monks but w: s rot con- 
fined to sacred learning, the curriculum including secular Jeay ning as Well, 
Hiuven Tsang recorded the preserec of a number of Buddhist, Jain and 
Hindu temples and monasteries When he visited Ahichhatre (which was 
in th’s reg’on in the seve: th eenture A. D.)> 


Subsequent to the establishment of Muslim rule at Delhi, a Muslim 
varison was settled at Serbhal (then'comprising the major portion of the 
present district of Bijror) avd the officer in charge of this sie: was also 
required io build mosques to which maktabs were usually xtt:icned for the 
educatior of Muslim koys. The course of studies particulaily included 
Islamic thology. Mosques were usually situated in most of the towns, 
villages end muhallas. Primary edueation, therefore, began in the 
muklabs. This type of education was given further impctus When 
Sikandar Lodi and Humayun were in charge of this reg’on before 
becoming emperors. 


As regards higher edvcat‘on, it was concucted in the madrasas which 
Were established in towns where the Muslim populet’on was ir the mejo- 
rity. Generally all the big towns had one or two madrasas. Any town 
Would grow into a famous cducational centre by virtuc of being the capitel 
seat of a Muslim ruler, the 1esidetce of some chief or subedar or Which 
possessed some religious importance. In this district Bashte (Azampur), 
was the birth place of Abul Fazl ard Abul Faizi, (the two femou: and 








1, Watters, Thomas : On Ywan Chwang’s Travels in India, p. 822 
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ofthe Indian People. The Classical Age, p. 895 
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leacned courtiers of Akhar, and so grew into a famons seat of learning, 
The ruins of the madrasa here still invite the attention of educationists, 
Kiratpur, Najibabad, Mandawar and Sherkot were also famous for their 


madrasas. 


With the decline of the Mughul empire in the eighteenth century the 
district (then lying in the region of Katehr) and its surrounding areas 
provided a sarctuary for men of leatning and gained importance as a 
seat of Muslim culture. Duiing the regcncy of Nawab Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan (the Rohilla chieftain who held sway towards the middle 
of the eig] teenth century) eminent scholars like Mulla Abdul Ali ‘Bahr- 
ul-wioom’ ard others migrated to Katehr and engaged themselyes in 
imparting education to Muslim students in mosques and madrasas which 
Were set up specifically for them, the student being given scholarships 
and provided with Look Ly the goveinment}, 


Rohilkhand was ceded to the Kast India Company in 1801 and Bijnor 
also passed into the hands of the British. But nothing concrete in the 
educational sphere was achieved during the next three decades or so, 
The first practical step towards the development education (and English 
education) came into being with the:-Circular of 1845 which direeted dis- 
trict officers to asccrtain tre state of effzirs in the matter of vernacular 
education. Teachers received a small, fixed sclary Which was supple- 
mented and in some cases repléced by allowances of food and other per- 
quisites. The Persian schools imparted more or less literary education 
and in some 55 religious instruction was given. In the Hindu schools not 
much more than rcading, writing and a knowledge of accounts was aimed 
at. The Arabic and Sarskrit schools imparted ovly religious education. 
There Were then 278 scl.ools 2tterded by 2,301 pupils,of which 174 were 
Persian, 89 Hindi, 14 Arabic and one Sanskrit. The Sanskrit school at 
Nihtaur was of a purely religious charecter and was one of the oldest 
existing in the district. Among the Muslim educational institutions, 
Madrasa Qasmia Arabia is oldest in the district having been establi- 
shed in 1875. The course of studics being taught there is as prescribed 
by the education department, U. P., for clementary classes of Arabic 
and Persian and for Munshi Kamil, Maulvi, Alim, etc. The colleector was 
directed to utilise the best of these indigenous institutions but the initial 
steps were of a very modest nature. Tahsili or pargana schools were 
started in 1856 at the five tahsil headquarters and at Nihtaur. At the 
beginning of 1857 they had on roll 451 pupils. Other schools numbering 
247 had 2,886 students on soll at that time and they continued to be pri- 
vately maneged, Tle struggle for freedom in 1857 caused a set back to 
education, cspecially in B‘jro-. In 1859 tle five tahsili schools had a 
strength of 285 pupils and 8,875 children were attendirg the other 402 
schools. Finances were obtained from tuition fees and a Government 
grant. In 1860 the first Anglo-Vernacualr school was opened at Bijnor 
by the American Mission as alsoone at Najibabad. In 1868 a Government 
vernacular schoo] came into existence at Bijnor andin 1865 private 
mddle chools were established at Sherkot and Tajpur by the zamindars 
which came to be known as “subscription schools”, Two sckools for girls 
were started by government at Bijnor and Chandpur and the Mission 
school at Najibabad was raised to the status of a middle school, opera- 
tions being extended to Nagina in 1866. 


i, Mohd. Saadat Yar Khan :Gul-i-Rahmat, Rampur M.S.Folio 88 B.M. G. p. 279 
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So far there was Eut little attempt at co-ordination or at effective 
supervision of the aided and private schools butin 1867 and the following 
year certain reforms were initiated. The old tahsili schoo] at Bijvor 
(which became classed as an Anglo-vernacular subscription school was 
converted into a Zila school (irferior grade) and a scl.o0] cess of one per- 
cent on the revenue was imposed fiom the proceeds of which halgabandi 
or government village scl ools were opened, This measure was first app- 
lied to the Bijnor and Najibabad tahsils in 1868 and was cxtended to the 
Chandpur tahsil in 1872. The tahsili scl.ools remained the samc as before, 
the institutions of a highcr class being the three Mission scliools and the 
subscription schools at Sherkot, Tsjpur, Kiretpur, Dhampur, Rehar and 
Puraini. The Zila school at Bijnor was up-graded to a junior high sekool 
in 1882, to a high school in 1910 and beame a government intermediate 
college in 1950, In 1896-97 there were 202 schools and colleges attended 
by 6, 108 students (5,905 male and 198 female), 10 Sccondary schools with 
1,182 males and 57 fernales and 191 primary schools with 4,816 pupils 
(4,675 males and 141 fem:les). By 1906 the number of primary schools 
had risen to 221 ‘(including 14 for girls) with about 8,700 students. By 
1907 there was a high school in the district and some 250 other sckools as 
well. There were 2 aided and 4 unaided schools in which English was tau- 
ght, one of the former being the girls-Mission koarding school at Bijnor. 
There were 8 vernacular secondary schools (under the district board). 
Ther: were 179 unaided sclools (with about.2,570 pupils, 40 being girls) 
mainly for teaching Senskrit and Arabic in an elementary form. There 
were 60 Mission schools with an average daily attendance of 480 pupils, 
24 of which (with 200 pupils) were for girls. By 1907-08 the number of 
scl ools and colleges had risen to 226 with 8,058 males and 981 females, 
the number of Secondery schools eaeme down (by one) to 9 with an atten- 
dance of 1,682 males «nd no females and the primary schools went up to 
217 with 7,407 pupils on :oll (6,426 males and 981 females}. M: ny schools 
owed their ozigin to local enterjn ise, a Potable example being the girls’ 
schools at Nihtaur. In 1908-09 the total number of schools was 258 but 
in subsequent years the number of sel ools decreased because of lack of 
finances, From 1919-20 the number of schools started increasing being 
in that year 291, with 18,295 students on roll. In 1921-22 the number of 
schools was 802 (with 18,442 students) and 10 years later (in 1981-32) 
it rose to 889 (with 19,086 pupils on roll). The main feature was. the 
increase of primary schools and the increase in gir] pupils. 


In 1964-65, there were 885 Junior Basic schools for koys and girts 
and 72 senior Basic sclools for boys and girls in the district, Their 
number in 1978-74 rose to 906 and 147 respectively. (Table I). 


Education up to the high school stendard was imparted in the 
government high school, Bijnor and Bullock high school, Najibabad 
and the Hindu intermediate college, Nagina, till 1948 when recognition 
for intermediate classcs was also granted to two institutiors the Hindu 
intermediate college, Chandpur, ard Hindu intermediate college Nagina. 
In the post-Independerce period the government granted re 
liberally to schools ard the number of higher secondary schools for Loys 
rose to 57 in 1978-74 and those recognised up to the intermediate stage 
numbered 82, Higher s:condary education for girls also made progress 
in this yeriod and there wore really ¢ dozen schools which imparted high 
scl ool o) intermediate level educator. io girls in the cistiict in that year. 
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Growtn Or Literacy 


According to the census of 1872, the number of persons (only .75 
per cent of the population) who werc xble to read and’write was 5,556, 
Female cducation was then unkrow™ end literacy was confined to males 
only, the proportion being 1.4 per ecnt, In 1881 only 3.5 per cent of the 
male and .09 per cet of te f male inhabitants of the district were liter- 
rate. In 1891 only 3.8 snd .12 per ceMt respcetively were literate and 
ten years later 8.9 per ecnt of the m lc populetion and .15 per cent of the 
female, the combined average being 2.11 per cent. Literacy was more 
commoY among Hindus than among Muslims. In the case of the male 
population slove the proportion of literate persons in 1901 was 8.82 and 
8.44 per ccMt respectively. As Urdu is almost univers: lly spoken in the 
district, the Persian cheraecter w?s ore ecnci elly known than the Deva 
Negri, shout 48 per cent of literate periors boing eequairted with the 
former script and 41 per cent with the] tter, the remainder either know- 
ing both or being literate in other lnguages, English education made 
very little headway end the language was krown only to one person ina 
thousand, this being bit half the average proportion for the provinec. 
The government gave grants to tcn New sclools which were opened in 
1912. It also gave grants to mumeipalitics in the district in 1918 for the 
extension of primary education rand schemes for extension and develop- 
ment of liter-cy were drawh up, The inspecting staff was strengthened 
by the appoirtment of subdeputy inspectors. The most important pri- 
vate cducational institution in the distriet was the well-known Gurukul 
at Kangri (Nijibabad tahsil) established by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabba 
with the object of imparting education on anejent lines. There were 
other private ivstitutions and socicti¢s in the district like the Arya Samaj, 
Nagri Pracharjni Saniti and otlier missionary foundations which contri- 
buted to the mowth of litereey. The figures of the ceMsus of 1911 show 
that 47 males per thousand were litevate as against 89 in 1901. Among 
both Hindus end Muslims, the proportion of female literates was the same, 
In 1921 an ircrease in literacy wes noticed as the number of students 
attending schools as well 2s the number of schools started inercasing. 
Training schools for teachers werc alo started in five places. Many pri- 
vate institutions were alsoopencd. The number of literates had risen to 
28,940 in 1921 from 22,488 in 1911. Litcracy among Hindus imporved 
during the decade among wiom 0.51 ner cent were literate as against 
0.48 per cent arnong the Muslims. The percentage of feomle literacy 
among Hindus was .66 per cent as against .68 per cent among Muslims. 
’» e education of the Depressed Classes wes ti ken up in 6 special schools 
opened for them under a scheme of the Government scholarships being 
iiven to hoys and girlsof these gioups. In the decade 1921—81 vernacu- 
lar middle sc! ools inercased by two inthe district and English classes 
were added in four schools. Urdu-Persia® schools and maktabs also in- 
creascd, In 1951 the percentege of literacy in the total population was 
9.7 per cent of which the perecntage among me? was 15.4 per cent as 
compared to 4.0 per cent among females. In the first 12 years of In- 
dependence (about 1961) the number of educational institutions in Bijnor 
rose to more than 664 the number of literates in the district being 
1,385,998. The male literates in that year numbcred 1,083,267 and the 
female 82,726. In the three decades sinec 1981 the number of literates 
rose more than three times. The perecttege of literecy im the total po- 
pulation was 17.7 per cent. The literecy percentege among males was 
26.1 per cent and thet among females 8.0, In 1971 the percentage of 
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literacy in the district recorded a further growth of 2.02 per ecnt, the 
literacy pereentege among males being 28.8 a8 comparcd to that among 
females whieh was 10.5 The totel number of litcrate persons in 1971 
rose to 8,00,608 , male literates numbering 2,28,054 and female literates 
72,549. 


GENERAL EDucATION 


Generel education row includes cdueation fom the pre-jurior Besie 
cinurscry stoge up to che wiversity stage. In 1978-74, the number of 
recognised pre-junior Bosie schools was 5, of unrecognised prc -junior Basic 
schools 8 and of junior Bisic schools 906, The total number of senior 
Basic schools was 147. The numb.» of higher secondary schools 
for boys was 57 and that for girls 12. Of these 40 were intermediate 
colleges (88 for boys and 7 for girls), 


The statement below gives figures of enrolment in the various types 
of institutions Guring the years 1951-52 und 1960-61 : 





Institutions 1951-52 1960-61 





No. of No. of No. of No. of 
schookk pupils schools pupils 


i i ern er ———--- — 











Junior High Schools 5S 5,808 60 7,828 


yo 


Intermediate or Higher 24 8,825 84 16,243 
Secondary Colleges 


Degree Colleges _ _ 2 472 





Pre-junior Basic Stage 


Pre-junior education is imparted to children up to six years of age. 
These institutions arc managed by registered or unregistered private 
bodies of the district, the numbers on roll (given below) being for 1973-74: 
the Bal Sadan Montesso*i School, Najibabad, was foundedin 1949 with 
an cnrolment of 281; tac Dey: wati Veera Nursery School, Bijnor, was 
founded ip 1960 which had 104 pupils; the Chacha Nehru Montessori 
School, Dhampur, was cstablished in 1962 with a strength of 81 students: 
Shikhar Shishu Sadar, Dhampur (established 1964), is a Montessori School 
with 858 pupils; the S.raswati Shisbu Mandir, Dhampur, was founded 
by the Bul Kalyan Sa niti, Dhampur, in 1970 and had an enrolment of 
182; the Bal Mandir Mcortidevi Saraswati Vidyalaya, Najibabad, a Mon- 
tessoci School (foundec' in 1969) had an enrolment of 200; the Harnem 
Singh Bel Vihar Mont: ssoii School, Najibabad, was founded in 1973 by 
the Bil Viher Socicty, Najibabad, (in memory of Harnam Singh, aleading 
wrestler of Bijnor) end had 202 students on 101; the Krishna Pysri Mahe- 
shwari Vidya Mandir, Naijibabad, was founded in memory of the mother 
of a leading citizen of the town and had 250 studcnts on roll, 
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Junior and Senior Basic Stage 


Basie education, according to the Wardha Scheme introduced by 
Mahatma Gandhi, was adopted by the State education department in 
1939 with certain modifications. The Basie educational system in this 
district (as elsewhere in the Statc) prescribes a course of study extending 
over cight yearsof the junior Basic school covering classes Ito V and the 
senior Basic school from VI to VIII. 


Under the scheme provision of free and compulsory education is 
made for eight years with the child’s mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction, The process of education centres round some useful trades 
which the child ean find helpful in becoming self-reliant. It also enables 
the child to produce something (saleable at times) simultaneously with 
his education and training in schoo) thus envisaging the becoming sclf- 
supporting of cvery such scl:oo), 


In order to ensure academic and administrative efficiency Basic 
education has been provincialised since July, 1972, through the Basic 
Shiksha Adhinjyam. The management of Basic schools has accordingly 
been transferred from the local todiesto the koard of Basic education 
headed by a State-level director, Control at the State level is vested 
in the Basie Shiksha Parishad, at the district level in the Zila Shiksha 
Samiti and at the Village lewel in the Gaon Shiksha Samiti, In 1478-74 
the number of municipal junior Basie schools was 69 for boys and 22 girls 
with 7,667 toys and 8,826 girls on roll; under the Zila Parishad the 
number of such schools was 569 for koys and 225 for girls with 1,16,659 
boys and 27,719 girls on roll; and under the Zila Parishad there were 86 
senior Basic schools for boys and 36 for girls . A view of the progress 
can be had from Table I, given at the end of tl.e chapter. 


Re-orientation Scheme 


In implementation of the Wardha Scheme of Education which corre- 
lated the curriculum with the environment and strove to bring about an 
all-round development of the child, the U.P. government started a scheme 
in 1954, called the Re-orientation Scheme of Education under which agri- 
culture, rural economics and veterinary science of alocal craft has been 
made the centre of studies and every re-orientatcd school which has a 
farm of at least 2 hectares is provided with an instructor called the exten- 
sion teacher who is a multipurpose worker and whose duties include the 
teaching of agriculture from Class VI to Class VIII, the maintaining of 
an agricultural model farm, the education of farmers in new and better 
methods of agriculture, encouraging them to adopt such improved — 
methods and the establishing of youth clubs and recreation centres 
in the villages. 


This scheme is in force in 12 junior high schools and 22 higher secon- 
dary schools of this district. The land under cultivation under this 
scheme is Nearly 96.5 hectarcs. More than 73 percent of the land was 
reclaimed by the extension teachcrs with the assistance of the students, 
The number of youth clubs running in the district is 10. The total 
income of these schools amounted to Rs, 78,408 in 1978-74.4This scheme 
is intended to infuse a sense of dignity of labour in the students, 
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Secondary Education 


With the establishment of the hoard of high school and_inter- 
mediate education, U, P., in 1921, the high school examination is held 
after class X and the intermediate examination after class XII. Secondary 
education now covers schooling fiom the end of the junior Basie 
stage to the endof class XII, In the district (as else where in the 
State) it is supervised by a district inspector of schools and his subordi- 
nate staff 


The district had 54 higher secondary schools for boys and 12 for girls, 
Except the few run by the government, these institutions are managed 
by private bodies receiving financial aid from the government. To 
encourage female education, the State Government has made girls’ edu- 
cation free up to the high school (class X) since January, 1965. There 
is also a women’s education cocicty in -Bijnor to cncourage female 
education. Table II at the end of the chapter give details of higher 
secondary institutions in the district, 


EpvucaTion OF ScHEDULED CAstTEes AND OTHER Back warp CLASSES 


To impart education to members of the Schcduled Castes and Other 
Backward Classes, the State Government has provided various incentives 
such as stipends, scholarships, financial assistance, piovision of free hooks 
and stationery and exemption from tuition fces. Other facilities made 
available to them are free boarding and lodging and relaxation of the 
upper age limit for admission to certain educational institutions and 
courses of study. 


The number of such students receiving assistance in different cate- 
gories of schools in 1971-72 is given in the following table: 








Scheduled Castes Other Backward 
Classes 


Sehools Se eS 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 








Junior Basic 24,428 6,188 855 50 
Senior Basic 8,896 977 80 10 
Higher secondary up to Class X 898 19 618 9 
Higher secondary up to Class XII 209 3 190 2 





Highe. Education 


The district had 6 degree and post-graduate colleges in 1978-74 which 
had 8,291 students on roll. The Vardhaman College, Bijnor, was started 
as a degree college in 1960 with B. A., B.Sc. and B. T. classes and was 
upgraded to a post-graduate college in 1961 with facilities for higher 
studics in English, History, Economics, Hindi, Sanskrit and Commerce. 
In Juiy, 1968, post-graduate classes in Botany, Zoology and Statisties 
were Opened. Further upgrading came in 1964 when M. Com. classes 
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were opened and M. A. classes in Geography and M. Se. in Physies and 
Mathemnties were added. The college is affiliated to the Agra University. 
There were 1,400 students on rell with 68 men and 5 women teachers in 
1973-74. 


The Sahu Jain College, Najibabad, wis founded in 1966 by the Sahu 
Jain Chavitable Society. It was started os a degree college with the fa- 
cultis of Arts, Science and Commerce and was upgraded to a post-graduate 
institution in 1969 with M. Sc. classes in Chemistry and Mathematics, 
post-graduate classes in Hindi and Sociology being started in 1971. 
The expenditure is niet through government grants, student’s fee and 
donations from the Sahu Jain Trust and the Sahu Jain Charitable Society. 
In 1978-74 there were 700 studentson roll with 82 members on the teach- 
ing staff (2 being women). It has a graduation course in instrumental 
musie as well. The Gulab Singh Hindu Degree College, Chendpur, was 
established in 1962, in memory of Gulah Singh (of village Siau) when his 
widow donated all the property (worth several Ickhs) for this purpose. 
The main sources of finance are fecs hom stuci. nts, government aid, Cona- 
tions from the municipal bourd, Chandpur the Gram Panchayat, Siau, 
and the co-operative cane devclopmcnt socicty, Chendpur, In 1978-74 
there were 11 men teachers and onc women teacher on the staff, the 
number of students onioll being 878. The College is affiliated to the Agra 
University. The R.S.M. Degree College, Dhampur, was founded as a 
school in 1948 by Rani Phulkumari, the owner of Sherkot estate, Dham- 
pur. It was raised to high sehool and, intermediate standards in subs- 
equent years end upgraded toa degree college in 1958. In 1978-74 it had 
82 teachers the number of students being 586, The §.B.D. Mahila Maha- 
vidyalaya, Dhampur, was esiablisiied in 1969 and was granted recogni- 
tion by the Agra University in 1973 for, opcning B. Ed, classes. There 
were 18 tetchers on the staff and 157 studenis on ioll in 1978-74, The 
Rani Bhagyawati Mahila Degree College, Bi jnor, was established in 1971. 
The college is managed by the Vira Charitable Society. It had 7 teachers 
and 70 students in 1978-74, The college is affiliated to the Agra 
University. Table III at the end, of, the chapter gives an idea of the 
progress of higher education in the district. 


Professional and Technical Education 


Professional and teclinical cducation mostly for texchers, auxiliary 
nurses, Ayurvedic and Homocopathie doctors, mechanics and technicians 
is provided by a few institutions in the district. 


The Vardhaman College, Bijnor, andthe girl’s college at Dhampur 
prepare students for the B. Ed. dcgree of Agra University, a one-year 
course. There were 192 and 150 student trainces respectively in these 
two colleges in 1978-74, The government Normal sclocl, Bijnor, 
which started functioning in 1946, prepares studcnts for the Basic 
Teachcr’s Certificate, a one-year course. The number of students in 
1978-74 was 98 and the teaching steff numbered 11. The girls’ govern- 
ment Normal school, Bijnor, was started in 1962. In 1978-74 there were 
100 students on roll and 12 instructors. Therearcalso a government. 
B. T. C. college in Siau in Chandpur and a government normal school at 
Nagina whichwere started in 1965 :nd 1960 respectively with 100 stu- 
dents cach on roll with 12 snd V1 teachers respectively in 1978-74, The 
A.N.M. training ecntre, B'jnor, was startedky the U. P. government in 
1978 lo train auxiliary nurses end midwives. After their training, which 
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is for 2 years, the successful trainees are awarded A. N. M. certificates. 
In 1978-74 there were 54 trainces and 6 women instructors in the insti- 
tution. The Rashtriya Ayurvedic college, Dhampur-Sunagpur, was 
established in 1972 as a p: ivate institution for instruction in the Ayur- 
vidie system of medicine. There were 150 students on roll in 1978-74 
with6teachers, Theduretionofthe course is 5 years and the successful 
candidates are awarded the degree of Ayurvedacharya. 


The Homoeopathic collcge, Tigri-Mankawenia, Was ¢s<ablished in 
971. The candidates rec ive mstruction in Homoeopathy for four years 
and are awarded the dcgrcc of B, M.S. the numkcrof candidates on ioll 
was 160 in 1978-74 and the number of teachers was 11. The industrial 
training institute, Bijnor, was started in 1964 by the State Government 
under its scheme of training and employment. The numbcr of appren- 
tices was 258 in 1978-74. In this institutc the apprentices ere g:¥on spccia~ 
lised training for one to {wo years in various indusivial tre des such as 
clectrical work, tle use of I:the machines, making of spare parts and 
accessories try hand tools, electrical and gas welding, etc. 


Oriental Education 


In 1978-74 there were two Arabic madrasas and two Sanskrit paths- 
halas in the district, the relevent particulars of Which are given blow: 











Name of Year Arabic/ No.of No. of 

institution of on Founder Persian/ teach- stud- Examination 
found- Sanskrit ers ents 
ation 

Madrasa Qasmia 1875 Maulvi Moha- Arabic, Y 286 Course of study of 

Arbia, Nagina mmud Fazil Persian education depart- 
and Fazrat ment of U. PP. for 
Maulana Muha- elementary classes 
mmed Qasim of Arabic and Per- 
Nanautvi. sian and for Munshi, 
Kamil Maulvi, Alim, 
ete. 

Miftah-ul-Uloom 1987 _— Arabic, 5 277 Basic education, 
or M. M, School, Persian, Maktabs Islumiya, 

Chandpur Urdu Darsh —_Nizamiya 
(Urdu, Persian, 
Arabic). 

Bihari, Sanskrit 1920 — Sanskrit 2 86 Shastri, Sans- 
Pathshala, krit literature, etc., 
Chandpur of the Sanskrit 

University, Vara- 
nasi. 

Nigamagam Sans- 1936 = Sanskrit 2 17 Ditte 
krit Vidyalaya, 

Daranayer, 


Bijnor 
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Fine Arts 


Art and Architecture 


The ancient ruins of the district have yielded artistic remains which 
point to arich heritage of art and architecture. Mandawar (in the Bijnor 
tahsil), a place of great antiquity, Was identified by Cunningham as 
Matipura and was mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. Here there are numerous 
mounds around which there are ruins of ancient Hindu temples. This 
Chinese pilgrim described the place as having many Buddhist stupae 
and shrines but no significant ruins of these have been found, In Mati- 
pura there stends the Jem Masjid, seid to have been built on the site of 
an old Hindu temple, the large sandstone blocks of which have been 
used in the corstruction of the Masjid. In Jahanabred, nearly 12 km, 
from Bijnor stands the tomb of Shujaat Khan. In Najibabad are to Le 
found some remains of Pathan memorials. The town was founded ty 
Najil-ud-daula (the Rohilla chicf) and there still cxists a tomb of tis 
name Which is exquisite in its desig and famous for its carving. A cut 
a mile from the town stands the dismantled castle of Patthargarh, built 
by the same chief, At each of the angles of the castle (which is square in 
shape) there are bastions. The old palace of the naweb is now in ruins 
but the cntrance gateway slows some_fine carving. There are also 
several ruined Jain and Buddhist shrines in the district which express 
_ the artistic taste of the pcople of those times. 


- Folk Music and Dance 


The western dialect, Kaur: vi, which is allied to Hindi and is commonly 
spoken in the district, possesses a rich variety of folk literature. Old 
legends and tales and sacred stones form the bulk of its prose which is 
embellished with local p:overbs. Poetry consists of ballads, psalms, 
hymns and lyrics. Panwadas, which were originally composed to extol 
_the heroic deeds of the Panwar Kshattriyas, particularly Jagdco, are now 
-sung in |:onour of Mana Gujri Raghubir Singh Rajwala and Ajit Singh 
‘as well, Some popular songs are in the Barahmasa, Chaupai, Dhola, 
Holi, Shoola, Jhanjhi, Malhar, Nihal Dey and Tesu modes."Jogis (itiner- 
‘ant ministrels) sing hymns like Bamlahri, Rikhbyahlo, Gopichand 
Bhartahari and Narsi-Bhagat and recount specially during the rainy 
season, episodes from the poignant conjugal lifeof Jahar and Bachhal 
(two local legendary figures), The Bhands, who are generally Urdu 
.speaking, Occasionally chant vulgarities when there is a family 
gathering to celebrate a birth or marriage, etc, 


Sometimes the recitation of verses is accompanied with dancing to 
instrumeNtal musie and the Jhakooka is an example of this sort of per- 
formance, Another musical dauce performed otly by women is the 
patka’ the participants moving in acirele and striking each other’s 
palms in a rhythmic order, 


Public Libraries and Reading Rooms 


The Saraswati Pustakalaya, Najibabad, is one of the oldest libraries 
in the district. Itwas founded in 1918 and hasitsown building, is maNa- 
ged by a committce and contains 16,457 books, 11, 988 in Hindi, 2,585 
in English and 1,989 in Urdu. Nearly 49 Hindi, 10 English and 14 Urdu 
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periodicals are subscribed for. The yearly income of the bbrary is 

Rs 13,000, the expenditure being the samc. The Prem Pustakalaya, 
Nagina, was founded in 1982, has 12,900 Hindi, 3,425 English and 2, 800 
Urdu books and takes 8 Hindi, 2 English and 2 Urdu magazines and 8 
Hindi, 4 English and 5 Urdu newspapers. The expenditure of the library 
ison the maintenance ard purchase of new Looks and payments to the 
staff. It has its own building. The Vira Public Library, Shambha 
Bazar, Bijror, was established about half a century ago with the active 
support of the Jain Samaj. It is managed by at executive committee. 
It has 5,578 books on its shelves of which 4,228 are Hindi, 1,848 English 
and 2 Urdu. The library subscribes for 5 periodicals and some 
magazines. 


The Bupu Pustakalaya, Balawali, was established in 1962 by Rama- 
nand, a social worker,cducationist, author and a former Member of Parlia- 
ment, Itis accomodated in arented building and gets aid from the State 
Government and has atout 1,288 books. The library purchases dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies and newspapers and magazines—6 in Hindi, 2 in 
English and one in Urdu. Schools, colleges and about 24 reading 100ms 
in the district also have libraries which have been running for a long 
time. Those well known are thé Amba Prasad Library at Gohawar and 
the Arya Samaj and Sewa Saniiti librarics, These two bodies have lib- 
raries in nearly all the towns of the district. 


Men Or Letrers 


The district has made a considerable contribution in the ficld of 
literature and produced many literatures in Urdu, Hindi ard Sanskrit. 
Nothing is krown about most of them but some details regarding a few 
of them are given below. 


Urdu, Arabic and Persian 


Abul Fazl and Abul Faizi, the famous brothers of Akbar’s court, 
were born at Azampur Bashta, ( a village near Chandpur) and flourished 
in the sixtcenth eentury. They had a profound knowledge of Persian, 
Arabic and Sanskrit. Abul Faizi was a poet and Abul Fazl a chronicler. 
The latter’s most famous works are the Ain-e-Akbari and Akbarnama 
which give an account of the rcign of Akbar and his Anwar-i-Suheli (a 
translation of the Panchatantra into Persian), Abul Faizi translated into 
Persian the famous Sanskrit work on Mathematics, Lilawati, and the 
story of Nala and Damnayanti. 


Syed Ahmad Khan (born 1817), a literary figure who for some time 
was connected with the cultural and literary life of Bijnor, was appointed 
subjudge of Bijnor in 1855, He had witnessed the freedom struggle of 
1857-58 and wrote meny books including a history of Bijror and an acco- 
unt of the freedom movement. His most famous works are Sarkashi- 
i-Bijnor, Tarikh-i-Bijnor and Asbab-e-Baghawat (the last named being 
translated into Engli:h in 1878 by Auckland Colvin and Graham). For 
his services and literery .chicvements he was awarded a ‘khilat’? (robe of 
honour), a pearl necklace and a_ sword by the British government who 
also knighted him an: geanted him a life honorarium of Rs 200 per 
month which, after his death his son continued to receive. 
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Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, another rotable man of letters who embelli- 
shed the literary life of this district, was Lorn in 1886 in the village of 
Rehar. He received his carly educetion at home and his high er education 
m the Delhi college but straitened financial circumstances put an end of 
his studies. He took upa job in Gujarat but gave it up and ultimately 
became tahsildar at Kanpur, a post *o which he was appointed in consi- 
deration of his excelent trarslation, Tartraat-t-Hind, of the Indian Penal 
Code from English in to Urdu. He retired as deputy collector. The 
government gave him the title of Shiums-ul-Ulema for his literary works 
which also earned him the honorary degree of Doctor of Luws from the 
Edinburgh University. Among his other notable works are Provels 
such as Mirat-ul-Urus, Ibu-ul-Wagt and works on grammer lke Mun- 
takhab-ul-Hirayat, Qawaid and Rasm-ul-Khat. 


Hindi 


Padam Singh Sharma was korn in 1871 in Nayzk Nagls,a villege situa- 
ted on the Bijnor-Nurpur road near Pajanya. His father, Umrao Singh, 
was also an eminent scholar of Urdu, Persian end Sanskrit. Padam Singh 
Sharma was a teacher in the Gurukul Kangri et Hardwar. In 1922 
hewas given the Mangla Prasad Award for his contribution to the 
cause of literature. He wrots an exslanatory commentry of 121 couplets 
of Behari Satsat, the famous Hindi work in the Brejblasha dialect. His 
Other famous works are Padam Parag nd Lekhmala (a collection of essays). 
He was also editor of the Satyavadi andthe Paropkari. He diced in 1982. 


Subodh Sharma ‘Nutan’ ‘was Lorn in 1906 at Sosone village in 
Chandpur. His father, Hira Singh ‘Hira’, was also a scholarof Hindi and 
Sanskrit. A poct, essayist and prose Writer, Subodh Sharma made a 
poetic translation of the Shrimad Bhagwat Gita. His essays were pub- 
lished in well known periodicals like Bharatodaya, Vishal Bharat and Ma- 
dhuar. The Nutan Nibandh Mala is colicction of his essays. His book, 
Samasya Purti, contains poems of current problems of farmers, poverty 
and bribery etc. He was wwarded the title of ‘Kavya Suri, by the Sanskrit 
Karyalaya, Ayodhya. He died in 1970, 
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TABLE—I 
General Education 





Reference Page No. 226 





Junior Basic education Senior Basic education Higher Secondary education 
piece Bi alaitldenach hs etniahactcaach aa cco: 1, mimaamipeas: fons ee eee 
No.of No. of Students No.of No. of Students No.of No.of Students 

renner pat Med SE hea Ls plc iat tela dy 














Year Schools Boys Girls Schools Boys Girls Schools Boys Girls 
1964-65 885 62,488 46,652 72 8,154 2,768 42 22,208 4,223 
1965-66 840 68,001 46,918 75 10,186 2,849 48 28,856 4,865 
1966-67 846 89,269 47,148 80 11,486 8,218 49 27,448 4,254 
1967-68 856 1,00,828 658,147 980 14,439 5,884 50 84,518 6,900 
1968-69 866 99,074 52,286 103 19,095 4,872 51 83,987 8,898 
1969-70 884 1,10,415 56,435 106 19,110 5,185 54 42,670 9,125 
1970-71 884 1,47,085 63,205 109 19,185 5,680 58 44,062 10,507 
1971-72 884 1,15,726 61,047 109 17,768 5,419 60 31,809 8,345 
1972-78 887 1,20,107 69,008 118 20,789 5,897 65 381,925 8,449 
1978-74 906 «=61,28,015 70,010 147 27,587 7,316 69 84,852 9,749 

a ee 
TABLE—IT 


Higher Secondary Institutions 
Reference Page No. 227 


























Year of Year of No.of No.of 
Name and location Establish- Founder upgrading teachers pupils 
ment 
1 re 4 5 6 
Govt. Inter. College, 1870 U.P. Govt. IL.S.—1910 84 925 
Bijnor Inter—1950 
Girls Inter. College, 1892 U. P. Govt. H.S.—1919 82 749 
Najibabad Inter—1964 
Arya Kanya, Inter. College, 1900 Arya Samaj, H.S.—1954 28 429 
Najibabad Najibabad Inter.- -1958 
V. K. P. Inter. College, 1902 Ayra Sarnaj, I1.S.—1958 37 1,126 
Nagina Nagina Inter. —1965 
C, 1). Inter. College, 1911 1. Lala Thak- H.S.— 1950 89 1,080 
Haldaur urdas 
2, Sri Bhawani Inter.—1954 
Prasad 
Hindu Inter. College, 1912 Sri Basheshwar H.S.—1928 87 =: 1,076 
Nagina Nath Inter—1948 
K. M. Inter. College, 1916 Smt. Gando H.S.—1942 41 1,261 
Dhampur Devi Inter —1954 
Girls Inter. College, 1916 SriGauri Lal H.S.—1987 47 1,284 
Chandpur Inter—1947 
Jr.—1918 
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S. N. Inter. College, 


Gohawar 


M. Q. Inter. College, 


M.D, Kanya Pathshala 


Seohara 


Inter, College, 
Najibabad 


H. M., Inter, College, 


Niltaur 


Bijnor Inter. College 


V. K. P. Inter. College, 


Bijnor 


Chandpur 


M. M. Inter, College, 


M, M.I. Inter. College, 
S.N. S, M., Inter. College, 


RJ. P. A, Inter College, 


Nagina 
Chandpur 
Nihtaur 


Bijnor 


S, K. Inter College, 


Mahu 


R.S.M, Inter College, 


Govt. Girl’s Inter College, 


Dhampur 


Bijuor 


M.D.S, Inter College, 


Najibabad 


Kanya Inter College, 


Dhampur 


Hindu Inter College, 


M.G.M, M, P. M. Inter 
College, Kiratpur 


J. V.M. Inter College, 


Kiratpur 


Nihtaur 


R.S.P, Inter College, 


Seohara 


M.G.M, Tater College, 


Najibabad 


1918 Fateh Singh 
1919 Quadrat-Ullah 


1926 Khattry Sabha, 


Bijnor 


1928 Syed Zamecr 
Haider 


1931 Local Committee 
of Muslims 


1931 Women Educa- 
tion Society, 
Chandpur 


1986 Muslim Fduca- 
tion Society 


1987) Late Mirza 
Rashid Beg 


1938. Sri Prakash 
Narain Singh, 


1941 | Arya-Vidya 


Sabha 


1942 - Ch, Jagdish 


Singh 


1943 Smt. Rani 
Phool Kumari 


1944 U. P. Govt. 


1944 Sri Bhagwati 


Prasad 


1946 Pt. Chandi 
Prasad Mathur 


1946 Hindu Commu- 


nity 


1946 Quazi Sahid 
Hussan 


1947 Jain Society 


1948 Rani Jai Jai 


Wati 
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H.S.— 1950 
Inter.—1952 


H.S,— 1949 
Inter.— 1953 


H.S,—-1948 
Inter.—1952 


H.S.—1948 
Inter,—1955 


H.S.—1989 
Inter.—1950 


H.S.—1051 
Inter.— 1965 


H.S,-—1047 
Inter.—- 1949 


H.S.—-1952 
Inter,— 1064 


H.S.—-1044 
Tnter.—1951 


H.S..--1946 
Inter,— 1950 


H.S.—-1954 
Inter.— 1969 


IE.S.—1946 
Inter.— 1950 


H.S.—1944 
Inter,—1956 


H.S.—1949 
Inter,.—1951 


H.S.— 1948 
Inter,.— 1952 


H.S.—1947 
Inter.— 1957 


Jr.—1949 
HS.—1951 
Inter,— 1958 


H.S,—1948 
Inter,--1952 


H.S.—1949 
Inter.— 1051 


1949 Municipal Board H.S,—1949 


Inter.—1969 


40 


40 


25 


84 


36 


17 


52 


41 


49 


80 


26 


27 


80 


40 


1,073 


1,150 


535 


844 


919 


1,000 


830 


687 


990 


526 


1,600 


1,101 


1,087 


1,106 


856 


782 


745 


044 


622 
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1 2 8 4 
Gandhi Inter College, 1950 Gandhi Educa- H.S,—1965 
Basta tion Committee Inter,—1969 
Kisan High School, 1950 Sri Harbans H.S,—1967 
Mahmoodpur Singh 
Gandhi High School, 1951 Sri Lakhan H,S,—1972 
Mankuwa Singh 
Janta High School, 1931 Gram-Sabha H.S.—-1973 
Mukarpuri 
M.G. Inter College, 1951 Sri Govind H.S.—1958 
Mandawar Sahai and Kes- Inter.—1968 
hay Saran 
R.B, S. Inter College, 1952 Raja Chatar H. S.—1952 
Nangal Singh Inter.— 1964 
S.A. Inter College, Pheona 1952 Vidya Sabha H.S.— 1962 
R, High School, Haldaur 1952- Rani B.B, H.S,—10967 
Kunwar, 
A.G. Inter College, 1952 Sri Kundan H.S.—1958 
Chandok Singh Inter.—1972 
Pp. J.M. High School, 1952 Raj Behari Lal H.S.—1933 
Sherkot 
Dayanand High School, 1952 Ghet Ram H. S.—1969 
Heempur Deepa 
Janta High School, Bagar- 1958 Harkesh Singh H.S,—19638 
pur 
D. A. V. Inter College, 1955 Ishwar Dayal H.S.—1962 
Bijnor Arya Inter.—1970 
Adarsh Inter College, 1955 Sri Raj Nath H.S,—1965 
Afzalgarh Singh Inter.— 1969 
R.C. Singh High School, 1955 Raj Kumar H.S.—1961 
Sahanpur - iri Raj Singh 
Birla Kanya Inter College, 1956 U.P.G.S.M., H.S.—1959 
Seohara Seohara Inter,— 1969 
N. R. Inter College, 1957 Kr, Nav Ratan H.S.—-1965 
Rehar Singh Inter,—.1967 
HC.M. Inter College, 1957 Smt, Chandra H.S.—1961 
Kasimpur Garhi Kanta. Inter.—1968 
Khalsa Inter College, 1958 Local Sikh H.S.—1965 
Noorpur Society Inter.—1969 
B,S. A. Inter College, 1959 Local Committee H.S,—1964 
Kadrabad Inter.—1967 
R.G.N, P. High School, 1959 Smt. Rani H.S.—1964 


Tajpur 


Bhawani Devi 


o——__+. 


24 


12 


08 


88 


27 


31 
22 


28 


16 


13 


10 


19 


19 


16 


19 


25 


18 


17 


31 


24 


235 


613 
850 
277 
298 


1,271 


750 


1,072 
474 


950 
ANT 
402 
259 
473 
41g 
48) 
459 
635 
sg 


55g 
667 


736 
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Gandhi High School, 1959 
Harganpur 

Arya Kanya Inter College, 1960 
Bijnor : 

Najibudolla Kanya Path- 1960 
shala, Najibabad 

Janta High Shool, Mahua 1960 

IS. High School, Jhalloo 1961 

G. G. H. C, Inter College, 1961 
Nihtaur 

Daksh High School, Sher- 1968 
kot 

Sri Vidur Guru High 1968 
School, Girh Daranagar 
Ganj 

Devta High School, Morna =—-:1968 

Adarsh Janta High School, 1964 
Shahpur Jamal 

Janta High School, Umri 1964 

R. U. M. High School, 1964 
Sherkot 

Baldeo Singh High School, 1967 
Bamnauli 

Krishak High School, 1967 
Mahamdabad 

P. High School, Sahaspur 1968 

Shakuntla High School, 1970 
Chandpur 

Fakir Chand High School, 1970 


Badhapur 
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Rampal Singh H.S.—1968 
Arya Samaj, H.S.—1965 
Bijnor Inter.— 19738 
Khalil-ur-Rah- H,§,—1978 


man 


Local Committee H.S.—1971 


Sri Hirdynand H.S,—1967 
Sharma : 
Kalyan Singh H.S.—1965 


Tyagi 
Daksh Committee H.S.—1969 


Vidur Sewa H.S,—1965 
Ashram, 
Daranagar 

Gram-Sabha H. S.—1972 


Local Committee H.S.—1970 


Hari Singh H.S.—1970 

Khan Abdul H.S.-- 1969 
Majeed Ansari 

Shiv Sahai H.S.—1972 
Singh 

Murari Singh H.S.—1972 

Sri Habibur H,S.—1972 
Rahman 


Sri Lalta Prasad H.S.—1972 
Mittal 


Sri Chetan Swa-- H,S,—1971 
roop 








18 


19 


18 


14 
12 


11 


21 


12 


17 


10 


10 


ov 


1 


10 


402 


286 


426 
267 


166 


441 


190 


288 


860 


462 
225 


219 


262 


150 


370 


290 
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Year 


“1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-607 
1967-68 
1968-68 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-78 
1978-74 


rr cre re 








TasL.E—III 





Bachelor’s Degree 





No. of colleges 








8 ‘ois 
4 = 
4 —_ 
4 = 
4 =e 
4 1 
4 1 
4 2 
4 2 
4 2 


Boys Girls Boys 








No. of students 
Boys Girls 
750° 87 
907 124 
1,010 191 
1,168 288 
1,489 289 
1,519 $21 
1,709 816 
1,795 820 
2,188 art 
2,102 487 





Boys 





Master’s 


Girls 
1 pas 
1 es 
1 aa 


1 — 


2 
2 
2 ae 
2 
2 


1 — 


Higher Education (Bachelor's and Master’s Degrees) 
Reference Page No. 228 
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No. of colleges 


Degree 
No. of students 
Boys Girls 
6219 
120 21 
120 2" 
161 85 
231 54 
268 58 
301 76 
887 84 
425 106 
471 88 


CHAPTER XVI 
MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


MepicauL Faciiaitries In Earzty Times 


In the distant past here in thisdistrict as elsewhere in the country, 
diseases were generally attributed to one’s misdeeds and invoked the 
attcntion equally of the physician and the soreerer. 


Ayurveda, Which is perhaps the oldest system of medicine known to 
neople, was practised by persons called vaids who spccialised in diagnos- 
ing diseases by observing the symptoms revealed by cough, bile ind 
wind, the medical knowledge about which they acquired by feeling end 
st:dying the patient’s pulse. 


These practitioners attended the sick without charging any fees. 
Facilities for indoor patients, in respect of nursing, pathology tests 
and child birth, ete., were not available in the past. These physicians 
usually prescribed drugs which were easily available locally inthe form 
of herbs and medicinal plants. Occasionally some inorganic chemicals 
were also used which were manufactured by the physicians themselves. 
Surgical opcrations were avoided as far.as possible and the use of the 
poultice was common. They prescribed tonics made from vegetables and 
minerals and their medicines (which were at times very complicated) 
included a large number of valuable ingredients like gold, pearl and silver 
Bhasma. Their number was small because training in this system was 
passed down only from father to son or imparted by those who were well 
versed in this knowledge, only to deserving pupils. 


The Shastras enjoined the observance of personal hygiene such as 
taking a daily bath, washing of hands and feet before eating and cleaning 
the teeth and mouth before and after meals. 


Contacts with pcople of other countries, particularly the Greeks and 
Arabs, led to the introduction of the Unani system of medicine, the pro- 
pagators of which were known as hakims, In mediacval times both the 
Ayurveda and Unani systems of medicine flourished side by side. Surgery 
of a rough and ready typ: was peracticed by jarrahs who were generally 
of the barber class. 


The British ‘ntroduccd the allopathy (the western system of 
medicine) in the district which gradually became popular with the 
opening of allopathic dispensaries and hospitals under the patronage 
of the government. 


The first government allopathic dispensary at Bijnor came into exis- 
tence some years before 1857, those at Nagina, Najibabad and Sherkot 
} cing opened betwecn 1860 and 1870. The Chandpur dispensary was 
established in 1880 for providing medical facilities to the residents of the 
south-western part of the district. In 1905, hospitals for women were 
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opened at Bijnor and Nagine, Some leading landowners of Tajpur and 
Dhampur came forward to run private dispc nsaries in their towns, The 
number of patients in 1905, at the five district board dispcnsaries at 
Bijnor, Nagina, Najibabad, Sherkot and Chandpur and the female dis- 
pensaries at Bijnor and Nagina, totalled 5,802. 


VitAL STATISTICS 


The registration of deaths and births was attempted for the first 
in 1865, but the results obt.ined were not reliable because of certain flaws 
in the process of recording. An imp.ovcd metlod was adopted in 1872. 
Betwecn 1871 und 1880, theeverage death-rate was 80.63 per thousand 
which rose to 85.15 in the sccond half of the decade. This high figure 
can be accounted foc Ly the large numbci of casualties reported dming 
the famine year of 1878, The period was one of normal rainfall but was 
beset by a few epidemics end fever alone was responsible for 55 per 
cent of the recorded deaths. Throughout this period smallpox bio- 
ught havoc in the district and there were sc1‘ous outbreaks of cLolera as 
well. From 1881 to 1890 the average dcath-rate per thousand of the 
population was 82.5 which was attributed to the sc vere outbreak of small- 
pox in 1888 which ceuscd 3,500 deaths, the birth-rate keing 41.86 per 
thousand for the same period, In 1890, a serious outbreak of smallpox 
took the heavy toll of 1,570 lives, During the ncxt ten years the death- 
rate was 85.84, largely duc to the ravages of fever in 1894 which alonc 
took 88,538 lives. Smallpox clainied 4,222 lives in 1897, 


The following statement shows the deccnniel registercd birth and 
death-rates per thousand of the populat‘on of the district for the period 
1901 to 1930 and from 1951 to, 1960: 





ee ae pl a a i tt ee ee ee 





Decade Birth-rate Death-rate 
1901— 1910 89.54 45 .65 
1911— 1920 49 .09 49 .87 
1921— 1930 42 .03 82 .09 
1981—-1940 41.08 30 .07 
1941—-1950 82 .04 22 .07 
1951—1960 22 46 21 .58 





ne en er rn a 


During the first decade, fever and cholera accounted for a large num- 
ber of deaths, People dying of cl.olera numbcred 606 annually, the worst 
years of the epidemic being 1906 and 1908. Plague also visitcd the dis- 
trict in 1906 and 1907, killing 4,263 and 12,733 persons respectively. In 
the next decade, the average number of deaths from clolera 10se from 
606 to 629 per annum, the years 1914, 1916 and 1921 being particularly 
destructive. In 1918 end 1914 smallpox was virulent whcn 520 and 703 
deaths took place respectively. In 1918, influenza raged like an epidemic. 
During the third decade (fom 1921 to 1980) plague claimcd atout 4,000 
and 2,000 victims in 1928 and 1980 respectively. In 1982, ore than a 
thousand persons perished through smallpox, the locelity wo :.. bit being 
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Chandpur and its neighbourkood. The following statement gives the 
number of births and deaths in the urban areas of the district from 


1969 to 1978 





; Number of births 








Year Number of deaths 
1969 : 4499 1,486 x 
1970 49232 1,198 

1971 4,064 1,107 

1972 4,187 1,260 

1978 094 


—_——— 


4,004 





The following statement gives the birth end death-rates per thou- 
sand in the district during the years f om 1961 to 1967 : 





Year Birth-rate 
1961 21 .84 
1962 19.28 
1968 20.13 
1964 19.15 
1965 17.33 
1966 16.21 
1967 15.17 


Infant Mortality 


The mortality among children below 
the past mainly due to lack of adequate 
services. 


The following statement gives the 
below One year of age in the district from 





Death-rate 





one year of age was high in 
maternity and child welfare 


number of deaths of infants 
1966 to 1978 : 





Year Number of deaths (Below one year of 
age) 

1966 1,665 —_ 

1967 1,768 — 

1968 1,529 a 

1969 241 Urban areas only 

1970 181 Do 

1971 148 Do 

1972 170 Do 

1973 107 Do 








— 
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Epidemics 


Adopting measures for the prevention and control of epidemics is 
the direct responsibility of the medical officer of health.in municipal areas 
and the deputy chief medical officer in the remaining part of the 
district. T:ll the establishment of the gaon penchayats, it wes the 
duty of the village ct owkidar to inform the nearest police-station akout 
the outbreak of an epidemic but now this responsibility has devolvcd 
upon the pradhan of the gaon sabha, In order to combat epidemics 
effectively the district magistrate has been equipped with powers undcr 
the Epidemic Diseases Act (Act III of 1897) for the segregation or re- 
moval of paticnts to Lospitals, disinfection of affected areas, evacuation 
of infected houses end localities and the closure of schools and colleges, 
ete, 


In the past, “epidemics of plague, cholera and smallpox usually 
accounted for a high incidence of deaths in the district. 


Plague—This was the most dreaded disease in the district until 
recently but it has now almost diseppeared. It made its first appearance 
in the district in 1902, when only one_person died of it. In 1908 seven 
deat: s took place. In the following years it raged with varying intensity. 
It occurred during t!.e summer months of 1904 when 1,200 casualties were 
recorded. It reappeared in\1905, with a fury which surpassed. that of 
1904, causing 7,3894deaths. During the decade 1901 —1910 the average 
number of deaths per year was 1,622 , the worst year being 1907 when 
12,783 lives were lost. During the second decade of the present century 
the avcrege number of deaths from plague pcr year was 756. The highest 
mortality was observed in 191]. No death was reported in 1920. In the 
period from 1921 to 1980, the highest number of deaths was reported 
in 1928, It was under control during the first three years of this decade, 
the average number of deaths being 882 per year. 


« The following statement gives the number of mean decennial deaths 
caused on account of plague during four decades 1901 to 1930 and 1941 
to 1950 : 





——a 











Decade - Average number of deaths 
1901-1910 1,622 
1911—1920 - 756 
1921—1980 _ 832 
1941-—-1950 162 ; 








In 1951, only 5 cases were reported in the district and since then no 
death hes occurred due to this disease. 


Smallpox—In former days this disease {ook a heavy toll of life 
‘i ut of late mortality on its account has declined, through periodic] 
epidemics of great intensity have continued 10 visit the district. 
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The following statement gives the average deecnnial number of 


deaths in the district due to smallpox during the decades from 1901 to 
1980 and 1941 to 1950 : 


Decade Average mortality 
1901—1910 806 
1911— 1920 142 
1921—1980 314 
1941---1950 186 





There was a severe outbreek of smallpoxin 1908 which was respon- 
sible for 1,859 deaths. In 1929 the district was ravaged by smallpox 
again, When 1,061 persons died. 


The following statement gives:the number of deaths in the district 
on account of smallpox fion1966. to-T974 : 











Year Number of deaths 

196€ 10 

1967 vi 

1968 450 

1969 Nil (Urban areas only) 
1970 3y Do 

yO71 1 Do 

1y72 1 Do 

19738 111 Do 

1974 185 Do 





Cholera—In the past the district was never free from cholera. 
The water-level is generally so high in the wells that. thev are easily con- 
taminated as is the case in all submontane districts. The proximity of 
Hardwar is another source of danger, as the spread of the discase has 
frequently been traced to the gathering of religious concourses at that 
place and the resulting insanitary conditions, Whenever an outbreak 
occurs at these fairs, cholera spreads over the adjacent areas rapidly. 
The statistical history of the discase is interesting. In 1890, a serious 
outbreak occurred when the mortality was 1,570. There was a wide- 
spread epidemic in 1892, when 1,767 deaths were registered but apart 
from this there were no years of exceptional mortality, though the dis- 
ease Was always more or less prevalent in the district. From 1901 to 
1910 the average annual number of deaths from this cause Was 608, 
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maximum deaths ocenrring in 1906 When the mortality was 2,096. In 
the next decade the number of average annual deaths was 446, the only 
years of visitation by the disease in epidemic form being 1914 and 1916 
When it took the lives of 1,270 and 1,759 persons respectively. 


For the next ten years (ended, 1980) cholera accounted for 292 deaths 
annually and on only one oecusion Was the number more than one thou- 
sand. During the period, 1931 to 1940 the average annual number of 
deaths was 184... The maximum number of deaths oceurred in 1940 when 
496 persons died of the discasc. 


The following statement gives the number of deaths caused by cho- 
lera fiom 1966 to 1971: 


a i a nh ll 


Year Number of deaths 

1966 Nil 

1967 148 

1968 G3 

1969 1 (Urban areas only) 
1970 20 Do 

1971 2 Do 








re 


Diarrhoea and Dysentery-: Bowcl disorders in the form of diar- 
rhoea and dysentery usually cause a large number of deaths. 


The following statement gives thc annual average deaths due to 
bowel complaints for four decades—from 1901 to 1980 and from 1941 to 
1950 ; 


oo 








Derade Annual average deaths 
1901—1910 517 
1911—1920 420 
1921—1930 816 
1941—1950 63 


During the period of five years from 1956 to 1960 these boned dis- 
eases Once again accounted for a heavy toll of lives when 890 persons died 
annually, The worst-affected year was 1960 when 1,578 deaths occurred 
due to these disorders. 
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The following statement gives the number dying duc to bowel dis- 
orders from 1966 to 1974 : 











Year Number of deaths 

1966 572 

1967 576 

1968 570 

1969 gs 

1970 168 

1971 67 (Urban arenas only) 
1972 1 Do 

19738) Nil Do 

1974) Nil. Do 





Respiratory Diseases—Such diseases were included in the cate- 
go.y of fever before 1941, Diseases of the respiratory organs are not an 
immediate cause of death but they often lead to premature death. 
During the five years from 1956 to 1960 the annual average mortality 
fiom them was 1,619. Jn 1960, the. district was worst affected and 
2,095 persons died, 


The following statement gives the number dying due to respiratory 
diseases from 1966 to 1978 : 











Year Number of deaths 

1966 2,154 

1967 2,411 

1968 2,080 

1969 829 (urban areas only) 
1970 227 Do 

1971 291 Do 

1972 198 Do 

1978 229 Do 





Fever—Fever is a symptom rather than a disease. It is a very 
comprehensive term denoting the rise in the temperature of the bey, 
Some types of fevers effecting the people in the district are typhus-fe ver 
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relapsing fever and cntric fever (typhoid fever), This term also includes 
such diseases as malaria, typhoid and those unidentified and undiagnosed 
diseases Which are usually accompanied by fever. 


The following statement. gives the annual average number of deaths 


per year on account of fc ver for the dceades fiom 1901 to 1980 and fom 
1941 to 1950 ; 














Decade Number of deaths 
1901—1910 27,199 
1911-1920 28,419 
1921—19380 20,088 
1941—1950 15,198 





During the period of five years from 1956 to 1960 the averagve mor- 
tality from fever was 6,994 per year. 


The following statement gives..the number of deaths caused by 
fever from 1966 to 1978 : 














Year Number of deaths 
1966 5,891 
1967 5,812 
1968 5,184 
1969 566 (urban areas only), 
1970 411 Do 
1971 304 Do 
1972 302 Do 
1973 296 Do 








Other Diseases—Aniong other diseascs prevalent in the district, 
afflictions of the eye, specizlly tracl.oma and its sequellac are common 
thiougLout the district and may be trac d to various causes, of Which ihe 
most important is smallpox. A large number of cases of coilse were 
reported fiom the villages which lig north and west of the Afzelysrh 
pargana in the Nagina tahsil. The other common discases are tuler- 
culosis, cancer, bionchitis, cnlarged spleen, gastro-cnteritis, pneumonia 
and influenza. 


ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP 


Prior to 1948 there were separate dcpartments for medical end pub- 
lic sealth activitics but were amalgamated in that year under a dirceto- 
rate for better cohesion and contiol over the allopathic, Ayurvidie ond 
the Unani institutions and seiviecs. In July, 1961, a ¥ parate dir. c- 
torate was established at Lucknow for the development and effective 
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supervision of Ayurvedic and Unani institutions and serviees, Local 
administrations Of these institutions, however, remained in the charge of 
the district medical officcr of health, now designated deputy chief medical 
officer (Health). 


Formeily the civil surgeon and the district medical officer of 
health respectively headed the medical and public health organisations 
in the district. In July, 1978, the departments of medical and public 
health were agajn reorganised in the State, akolishing the posts of the 
civil surgeon and the district medical officer of health. In the district 
from the same year, under the new set-up, a chief medical officer has been 
appointed who heads the entire medicel, public health,and family plan- 
ning set-ups in the district. He is assisted by three deputy chief medical 
officers, in urban circle at the district headquarters superintendent of the 
District Hospital (Male) and the Women kospital are controlling kody 
of medical health and family planning activities in their respective 
institutions. The whole supervisory type of bealth and family planning 
activities are under the control of chief medical officer. 


At the district headquarters the municipal medical officer of health 
is responsible for public health activities. The rural area has been divided 
amongst the three deputy chief medical officers for all medical], health 
and family planning work. 


The public health centres in the rural areas are equally distributed 
to the deputy chief medical officers. The rural State dispensaries fall 
under the primary health centres and are also under the deputy chief 
medical officer concerned. 


At the level of primary health centre,.a medical officer is in over-all 
a charge of the medical, health and family planning activities. The 
medical officer is usually assisted -by another medical officer in family 
planning and maternity and child welfare centres. 


Hospitals 


The following statement gives relevent details about the hospitals 
in the district ; 


Number "Number of 
Staff — of beds patients treated 











Leena idtinghatinne 





Name ere 
Doctor Others Male Female Indoor _ Outdoor 





District Hospital, Bijnor 7 54 80 20 82,002 46,687 
Women’s Hospital, Bijnor 4 19 — 80 —-:1,331 7,786 
Male Hospital, Nagina 1 11 12 A 245 11,924 
Women’s Hospital, Nagina 1 6 ~ 8 667 8,832 
Dam Hospital, Kalagarh 4 80 18 8 1,410 50,183 
Women’s Hospital, Najibabad 1 4 — 8 471 5,728 
Women’s Hospital, Dhampur 1 4 — 8 468 5,409 
Women’s Hospital, Haldaur 1 5 — 8 70 2,096 
Women’s Hospital, Chandpur 1 6 — 8 109 8,969 
oe Parishad Hospital, Chandpur 1 6 6 2 245 16,669 
olice Hospital, Bijnor 1 6 10 — 07 1,995 
Jail Hospital, Bijnor 1 1 — -—— = — 
Eye Hospital, Dhampur 1 —_ — 5 479 7,781 
Eye Hospital, Najibabad 1 1 11 10 208 13,484 
V'. B. Clinic, Bijnor 1 4 — a — 69a7 
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Dispensaries 


Allopathic—The following table gives some dctails about the 
allopathic dispersaries in the district in the year 1973 ; 











Staff No. of beds Patients treated 
Name — Maintained by 
Dovtor’s Other Male Female Indoor Outdoor 











Manpur Seopuri dispensary 1 3 2 2 — 2,898 State 
Government 

Suawaha 1 3 2 2 24 5,181 Do 
Quadrabad Dispensary 1 3 2 2 108 1,716 Do 
Nihtaur dispensary } 8 2 2 284 11,435 Do 
Nagal dispensary 1 3 2 2 7 8,881 Do 
Dharam Nagti dispensary 1 % 2 2 14 8,407 No 
Jalilpur dispensary J 1 2 2 2 5,351 Do 
Kotwali dispensary 1 1 2 2 24 8,672 Do 
Quazimpur Garhi 

dispensary 1 1 2 2 12 5,776 Do 
Suaheri dispensary 1 8 g 2 0— 1,174 Do 
Shyampur dispensary 1 4 2 2 — 8,467 Do 
Seohara dispensary 1 4 2 2 24 9,160 Zila Parishad 
Sherkot dispensary 1 5 2 2 89 17,588 Do 
Mandawar dispensary 1 4 2 2 22 5,078 Do 
Afzalgarh dispensary 1 4 2 2 9 5,810 Do 
Railway dispensary 2 7 _ ios 12,026 Central 

Government 

Shah Hardeo Sahai 
Charitable dispensary, 


Nagina 1 3 2 2 8 11,828 Private 








There were 7 Ayurvidic, 2 Unani and homocopathic dispensaries 
functioning in the district in 1978, All are maintained by the govern- 
ment exeept the last named which is onder the contol of the zila 
parishad. 


Primary Health Centre 


. 

There are 12 primary health centres in the district, each having a 
dispensary and a maternity centre (with 8 subcentres), The sanctioncd 
staff for each ecntre consists of a mcdic:l officer, a compounder, a health 
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visitor and 4 midwives (one for the headquarters and one cach fora sub- 
eentye). All the primary health ecntres are under the administrative 
control of the deputy chief medical officer. 


The following statement gives some relevant particulars about the 
primary health ecntres functioning in the district : 


Primary Health Centres 





Yeur Staff No. Patients treated 








Name of ee of ———————— Name of Block 
Opening Doct- Oth- beds In- Out door 
or crs . door 
Barhapur 1974 1 A 4 — — Kotwali 
Chandok 1967 2 3 4 see 8,814 Madhopur 
Dhampur 1963 2 3 A 89 10,248 Dhampur 
Haldaur 1970 2 t 4 aoe 8,547 Khari-Jhalu 
Jalilpur 1957 1 3 4 2 5,851 Jalilpur 
Kotwali 1957 2 3 44 24, 8,672 Kotwali 
Kiratpur 1970 2 3 4 10 8,196 Kiratpur 
Najibabad 1974, 2 6 8 84 10,166 Najibabad 
Nihtaur 1970 2 8 4, 3 9,550 Akoo 
Noorpur 1957 a 3 4 4 4.875 Noorpur 
Quasimpur Garhi 1960 1 3 4 12 52,715 Afzalgarh 
Seohara 1959 1 7 4 —- 2,778 Burhanpur 





Maternity and Child Welfare 


The maternity and child health centres were established to reduce 
the high rate of mortality among.womcn during the ante-and post-natal 
periods and among infonts. Inthe past the maternity seivices in the dis- 
trict were rendered by the Red'€ross Society hut now they are provided 
by the primary health centres. Rech primary health centre has a mater- 
nity end child welfare centre st its headquarters and 38 subeentros at other 
places, There are 11 maternity centres and 88 subcentres functioning 
in the district. Each maternity centre is usually staffed with an auxiliary 
nurse (nidwife) and a dai but. there are a medical offiecr and a health 
visitor in addition at the primarvhealth ecntres of the block. This 
trained staff offers adviee and aid at the centres and also pays domiciliary 
Visit. 


The following statement gives some particulars atout the maternity 
centres and subeentres in the district : 





Subcentres 





Name 
Burhanpur Seohara, Sahaspur, Bishanpur 
Chandok Khuruhiri, Dharanagar, Mandawar 
Dhampur Sherkot, Basera, Manpur, Shivpuri 
Haldaur Jhalu, Sisona, Ganj 
Jalilpur Bashta, Ismailpur, Rawti 
Kotwali Barhapur, Harganpur, Puraini 
Kiratpur Padla, Begumpur, Bhojpur 
Najibabad Nagal, Ilussainpur, Fazalpur 
Nihtaur Fatehpur, Narain, Mandawar 
Noorpur Morna, Paiania, Phina 


Quasimpur Garhi 








Quadirabad, Afzalgarh, Suawala 
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Family Welfare Planning 


In order to drive home the concept of a small family commensurate 
with the idealof planned parenthood, a family planning unit was establi- 
shed in the district in 1956-57. Now there is a family planning centre 
attached to every primary health centre. The family planning centres 
are supervised by the medical officer in charge of the primary health 
centre, The facility of a mobile team, functioning under the care of a 
main doctor who performs vasectomy and a woman doctor who instructs 
women in the use of contraceptive devices and does tuhectomy work, 
also exists in the district, 


The following statement gives an idea of the achievements made in 
this direction in the district : 

















Year No. of sterili- No. of loops  No.ofcon tras 
zations inserted ceptives. distri- 
buted 

1971-72 980 2,658 6,584 
1972-78 1,910 1,890 4,472 
1978-74 158 1,889 5,904 
1074-75 448 2,187 5,442 
Vaccination 


In early times the rate of mortality fiom smallpox was high in the 
district as people were averse to vaccination but gradually they began 
to realise the benefits it conferred. Vaecination thiough government 
agency was not intieduced till after the freedom struggle of 1857 and for 
the first time was resorted to in 1871 but with little response from the 
people. Now vaccination is compulsory within the municipal limits. 
Mothers are invariably advised to have their children vaccinated within 
six months of their birth, 


There are 29 government and 11 zila parishad vaccinators to carry out 
the work of vaccination in rural areas and a team of 5 vaccinators with 
two public health assistants and one assistant superintendent of vacci- 
nation at the district level for carrying out this work. The deputy chief 
medical officer (health) is the overall head of the vi ccination programme. 


The following statement gives the number of persons vaccinated 
in the district fiom 1970 to 1974; 





Total no. of persons No. of primary vacci- No. of 1e-vaccina- 





Year vaccinated Nations (successful) tions (successful) 
1970 1,74,094 75,481 98,658 
1971 1,909,595 75,802 1,24, 208 

1972 1,78,283 60,118 1,18, 165 
1978 2,46, 400 67,972 1,778,422 
1974 3,88,409 1,21,476 2,66,098 


Ee ARSENE SNR REIT ag EIB pO TET SST RSD 
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National Malaria Eradication Programme 


The national malaria eradication programme was launched in the 
year 1958-59, The district was giouped in two areas; the hyper-cndemie 
and the hypo-endemic; the former was estimated to cover 75 per cent of 
the district population and was carried out by the N.M.E.P., Najibabad, 
and the latter by the subunit in Moradabad (North), in 1959-60, 


The following statement shows the number of staff members sane- 
tioned at the time of the establishment of the work under the programme: 











Name of post N. M, E, P, unit N.MEP. 
Najibabad subunit Moradabad 
(North) 


i i Ef 








Anti-malaria officer 1 — 
Senior malaria inspector 4 1 
Malaria inspector 4 1 
Laboratory technician 2 = 
Superior field worker 4 1 
Field worker 10 2 
Superior field worker (for 5 months) 4. — 
Superior field worker (for 83 months) — s 
Field worker (for 5 months) 230 — 
Field worker (for 8 months) — 40 











Under the national malaria eradication programme, cach unit has 
to pass though four phases-preparatory, attack, consolidation and 
maintennnee. In the first phase, arrangements are made for housing the 
unit, recruitment and training and storing of matcrial and cquipment. 
In the sccond, D. D. 'T. spray operations are carried out twice a year in 
all human dwellings and cattle-sheds. In the third, surveillance work 
is carried out under Which a unit is divided into 100 surveillance units 
each placed under a house visitor who visits his area in search of cases of 
fever and collects blood slides of such cascs, when presumptive treatment 
is provided. Since 1965-66 the programme has entercd into the main- 
tenance phase and it has become part of the district’s general health 
scheme and is carried out under the overall charge of the chief medicul 
officer. 


The following statement gives the number of blood slides of patients 
suspected of having malaria -nl the number of positive cases found 
in the district for the period fron: 1970 to 1974 ; 





Year Number of blood Number of positive cases 
: slides examined 





1970 1,20,975 107 
1971 1,26,067 101 
1972 1,25,867 55 
1978 1,15,891 164 


1974 1,935,044 : 882 


a A A A A A RR ae ~ 
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Prevention of Food and Drug Adulteration 


The deputy chief medical officer (health) is the licensing authority 
for food vending and drug distribution in the rura] areas, The muni- 
cipal officer of health is responsible for doing this work in the municipal 
areas, 


The following statement gives the number of samples collected, 
those found adulterated and the number of cases prosecuted from 1972 
to 1974 : 








Year No, of samples No. of samples found No. of cases 
collected. adulterated prosecuted 
1972 584 101 48 
1978 440 87 44 
1974 824, 61 22 





There is a sanitary inspector in each tahsil who exercises vigilance 
in eradicating food adulteration and looks after environmental sani- 
tation. 


Diet and Nutrition 


The main cereals generally consumed almost daily in the district 
are Wheat and rice in almost equal quantity. People generally eat mixed 
cereals. The consumption of rice (parboiled and plain) is common in the 
district. The method of rinsing rice several] times with water which 
deprives it of Vitamin B (the water not being utilised in cooking it but 
being thrown away) is adopted in the district. Wheat is now commonly 
milled in the district by mechanically driven flour mills, about 40 gm. 
of bran in each kg. of flour being wasted during milling and sieving. 


The pulses mostly consumed in the district in order of preference are 
urd, arhar, moong and masur. Mixed pulses are also caten. Soyabean 
dishes have not become popular, 


The vegetables consumed in the district are brinjal, pumpkin, tomato, 
ladies finger, potato, radish, carrot, cabbage, cauliflower and gourd. 
Among leafy vegetables palak (spinach), sarson (mustard leaf), 
chaulat (amaranthus) and podina (mint) are commonly used. Bhasinda 
(Tripus bispinosa) and singhara (trapanataus) grown in the lakes and 
ponds of the district are also eaten. The fruits commonly eaten by the 
people are papaya, guava, banana, mango, aonla and watermelon but 
musk-melon, apples, custard apples, oranges, grapes and dry fruits 
which are costlier, are also favoured by those who can afford them. 


Ground-nut, mustard oi] and vanaspati ghee (dehydrogenated oil) 
are the cooking mediums used by the people. 
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The average daily consumption of milk is more than 16 ounces per 
capita, The number of milch cattle is fairly large and the yield is also 
high. 


The consumption of meat and fish is about 14.5 gm. per day per head. 
Women eat less animal food than men. The consumption of eggs is 
increasing on the whole, In the rural areas people use gur (jaggery) 
and khandsari as the sweetening medium, refined or crystallised sugar 
bemg used mostly by the urban population. 


The nutritional level of the people is comparatively low. A dietary 
survey reveals that people consumed 80 to 40 gm. of vegetable proteins 
and 20 gm. of fat per capita per day. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


For the enforecment of labour laws and the implementation of 
labour welfare schemes, the district of Bijnor falls in the Bareilly region. 
The labour administration in the district is contiolled by an assistant 
labour commissioner who is assisted by an additional regional concili- 
ation officer. The three lakour inspectors attached to the Bijnor and 
Dhampur labour offices, supervise the operation of labour enactments in 
order to check their infringement, carry out regular inspections, make 
active efforts to prevent strikes and Jock-outs, hold enquiries into com- 
plaints and prosecute those employers who infringe the law. 


An inspector is also stationed in the district to in§pcct industrial 
establishments under the provisions of the Factories Act, 1948. Payment 
of Wages Act, 1968, etc., and to take suitable action in regard to 
breaches of law which come to his notice. Another inspector performs 
similar duties in respect of the operation of 60 boilers installed at 
various places in the district. 


The regional conciliation officer’s work is to prevent disputes from 
taking place but if they do, he tries to seek a settlement through nego- 
tiations and conciliation. He can-also make recommendations if cases 
are fit for adjudication unless the parties, agree to arbitration. 


The assistant labour commissioner is the prescribed authority under 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and the Payment of Wages Act, 1986, 
and as such he has to exercise the powers of a court in the case of claims 
due or delayed for payment. Heisalso the workmen compensation com- 
missioner under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 19238. Both the 
State and Central Governments have enacted a number of laws for the 
benefit of labourers and their families, the legislations being the Indian 
Boilers Act, 1928, Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928, Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, Payment of Wages Act, 1986, Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961, Uttar Pradesh (Industrial 
Establishment National Holidays) Act,1961, U. P. Dookan Aur Vanijya 
Adhisthan Adhiniyam, 1962, and Payment of Bonus Act,1965,. 


In 1978 as many as 2,116 contraventions of the provisions of various 
Acts were detected and prosecutions were launched in 116 cases. A 
summary regarding these contraventions is given below : 





No. of No. of 





Name of Act contraven- prose- 

tions cutions 
U. P. Shops and Commercial Establishment Act, 1962 1,416 8] 
U. P, Industrial Establishment (National Holidays) Act, 1961 11 8 
Sthai Adesh Adhiniyam 81 _ 
Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961 ; 2 —_ 
Minium Wages Act, 1948 526 B82 
Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 126 os 
Payment of Wages Act, 1986 1 _ 





Total 2,118 116 
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The amount of compensation distributed snnually, from 1970 to 
1974 to workmen or their dependants on account of injury or death caused 
during the course of employment, is given below : 





Fatal cases Disablement cases 








Year Number Compen- Number Compen- 
sation sation 
paid paid 
(in Rs) (in Ra) 
1970 = = Q 11,966 
1971 1 7,000 2 1,664 
1972 4 22,825 8 4,088 
1978 7 51,000 8 4,180 
1974 14 1,01,000 8 10,528 


EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE SCHEME 


This scheme was enforced in-the.district with the establishment of 
two employees’ State insurance dispensaries on March 28, 1965 and 
March 28, 1975 at Balawali and Najibabad respectively. Members of 
the families of labourers are provided with the benefits of free medical 
attendance at the employces’ State insurance dispensaries in respect of 
pre and post-natal prophylactic treatment ete. In 1974-75 there were 
1,950 workers enjoying these facilities in these two dispensaries. 


Trade Unions 


The trade unions are corporate bodies which work for the welfare 
of their members and aim at furthering harmonious relations between 
employers and employees. As welfare bodies they try to improve the 
economic, moral] and social conditions of the labourers, ensure payment 
of fair wages to them and strive for the establishment of healthy living 
and working conditions for them and proper medical and educational 
facilities for their children. On December 80, 1974, there were 12 
registered trade unions in the district under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, some particulars regarding which are given below: 





Date of No. of 


Name of Trade Union repis- members 
tration 

- Dhampur Chiui Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Dhampur 29-10-1947 668 
Municipal Shiksha Karamchari Association, Chandpur 28-8-1950 857 
Ganga Glass Works Union, Balawali 27-8-1051 284 
Municipal Shiksha Karmchari Association, Nagina 81-10-1953 67 
Bijnor Sugar Mill Works Union 16-2-1954 710 
Lakshmi Kattha Factory Mazdoor Union, Najibabad 2-6-1961 159 
Sugar Mill Labour Union, Dhampur 11-1-1962 258 
Seohara Distillery Works, Ganga Union 9-8-1962 50 
Ramganga Pariyojana Mazdoor Sangh, Kalagarh 29-5-1965 4,026 
Cardboard Mazdoor Sangh, Dhampur 80-10-1970 wi 
Seohora Chini Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Seohara 20-4-1970 486 


Shram Kalyan Samaj, 8.B. Sugar Mill, Bijnor 28-8-1971 644 
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Labour Welfare Centres 


A labour welfare centre was established in 1974 at Dhampur and 
is under the charge of a whole-time welfare superintendent. It runs an 
Ayurvedic dispensary, 2 women’s and children’s section, a sewing class, 
a sports-cum-recreation corner, a gymnasium, a reading-room and a 
library. Medical aid is rendered by a wiolc-time medical officer assisted 
by a pharmacist. The women’s and children’s section provides free 
maternity service including pre and post-natal care to working-class 
women through a midwife and adai. Milk is distributed free of cost 
to children, expectant mothers and patients under the advice of the 
medical officer of the centre. 


The sewing section has a whole-time instructor who trains working- 
class Women in tailoring, lace making, knitting and embioidery, ete. 


Free open air cinema shows are arranged occasionally by the labour 
department. 


Oup AGE Prnsion SCHEME 


The old age pension scheme was introduced in the district in 1957 to 
provide subsistence to persons aged 70 years or more, Who were without 
means of livelihood and had no relatives tound by custom or usage to 
support them. Its scope was liberalised in February, 1962, when the 
definition of the term ‘destitute’ was extended to included persons with 
a monthly income of only Rs 10 and the age of cligibility was reduced 
to 65 years. In 1965, the rules were relaxed further so that those with 
a monthly income of Rs 15 could be covered and widows, the crippled 
or the physically infirm who were rendered incapable of carning a living 
and had attained the age of 60 years could be included among the reci- 
it the amount of the pension being raised from Rs 15 to Rs 20 per 
month, 


The scheme was revised again in January, 1972, when the rate of the 
pension was fixed at Rs 80 per month. The bencfits of this scheme are 
not available to beggers, mendicants and inmates of poor-houses. 


The pension is sanctioned by the labour commissioner after the 
verification of the particulars of the applicant and on the Yecommenda- 
tion of the district officer. 


_ The tahsilwise number of beneficiaries in the year 1974-75 is given 
below : , 


ip 


Tahsil Persons Male Female 
Bijnor 194 104 90 
Dhampur ag 81 85 46 
Najibabad 110 56 54 
Nagina . 196 95 101 


vn aa 


Total 581 200 291 
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PRoHIBITION 


In pursuance of the State government’s policy to discourage the use 
of intoxicants by the people, a prohibition publicity and social uplift 
organization was set-up in the district in 1947. A prohibition and uplift 
committee, headed by the district magistrate and consisting of officials, 
legislators, lawyers and social workers, meets periodically to consider 
proposals for introducing temperance. A prohibition organiser and a 
pracharak have been posted for extension work under the aegis of the 
district committee. Wide publicity regarding the hazards of drinking 
and use of intoxicants is undertaken thiough meetings, distribution of 
leaflets, and film shows. 


The district has not been declared a dry area but liquor and bhang 
shops remain closed on Tuesdays and other important holidays and the 
vending of ganja and opium is strictly piohibited. 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCHEDULED Castes AND OTHER Backwarp 
CLASSES 


The State Harijan Sahayak department was set in 1950 to formulate 
and implement schemes for the welfare of the members of the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Other Backward Classes and Criminal Tribes 
(later known as Denotified Tribes). In 1957 a district Harijan welfare 
officer was posted in the district his designation being changed to Hari- 
jan and social welfare officer in 1961, when the Harijan Sahayak and 
Social Welfare departments were integrated. His main functions are 
to promote the welfare of these g-oups and to implement the schemes 
formulated by the government for their welfare and amelioration. 


Members of the Scheduled. Castes who were considered to belong to 
the Depressed Classes during British rule, have been mostly the outcastes 
of local society. Social workers have striven to better their lot but the 
alien government took very little interest in their welfare. A half-hearted 
beginning was made in 1980 when a scheme was formulated for the award 
of stipends to students belonging to the Scheduled Castes, It was only 
with the advent of Independence that effective steps were taken for the 
amclioration of their lot and it was in 1947, with the passing of the U. P, 
Removal of Social Disabilities Act, that a beginning was made to remove 
the social stigma from the members of these groups, to rehabilitate them 
and to afford them the same social and religious liberties as the rest of 
the people. The Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955, has rendered the 
practice of untouchability and allied offences punishable under the Act. 
It repealed the corresponding State Act of 1947, The State government 
also threw open all avenues of employment to members of these groups 
and major steps were taken for their adequate representation in govern~ 
ment services and in the Legislature. In 1944, the upper age limit for 
recruitment of such candidates to civic posts was relaxed up to 3 years 
beyond the prescribed limit. In 1958, the reservation for Scheduled 
Castes in government service was further raised from 10 to 18 per cent. 
In1955, the upper age limit for such candidates was raised by 5 years for 
gazetted (as already done for non-gazetted) posts in 1952, Government 
keaps a watch over the progress in recruitmentof Scheduled Castes can- 
didates to various posts and have emphasised that the prescribed per- 
centage for filling up the posts by such candidates had to be achieved. 
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A quota has also been fixed in regard to their promotions. Such candi- 
dates are giVen concessions in applicition and cXamination fees when 
applying for a post. 


The government also grants advances :ind loans to the people belong- 
ing to theSe Casies for agriculture, industries, construction of housés, 
sinking or boring of wells for drinking purposes, ete. 


In 1978-74 asum of Rs 1,14,500 Was spent by the State Government 
on the construction of houses, Rs 1,40,400 tor the development ef cottage 
industries, Rs 1,05,220 for the purchase of farm xnimals and agricultural 
inputs (such as seeds, manures, cte.) nd Rs 1,468 for the digging of wells 
and the provision of drinking water facilitics to persons belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and other Backward Classes, 


Financial assistance hus also been provided by the Centril .Govein- 
ment to the D.notified Tribes in the district as pait of an uplift pro- 
gramme for Which a sum of Rs 1,48,600 was sanctioned in 1978-74. 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 


The 4 trusts and endownientsin the dist-ict duly registered with the 
treasurer charitable endowments Uttar, Pradesh, Allahabad, under the 
Charitable Kadowments Act, 1890, function mainly for charitable and 
philanthropic purposes. The following statemcnt gives a brief account 
of these endowments : 











~~ Year of Annual Amount 
Name of trust/endowment registration income invested Objects 
(in Rs) (in Rs) 


i i i et i 





School and Dispensary Endow- 2-11-1892 582 18,100 To aid hospitals and 
ment, Sherkot F dispensaries 


Rai Bahadur Chowdhury Singh  26-9-1930 235 8,000 To award scholar- 


Endowment for King Ed- ships to merito- 
ward coronation scholar- rious students 
ship 


High School Endowment Trust 29-6-1911 294 10,000 — 
Sri Pyare Lal Gupta Scholarship 18-11-1969 83 2,000 To award scholar- 


Endowment Trust, Naji- ships to merito- 
babad rjous students 


A a nc a cS eS es 


Musi1m Trusts 


There are 12 Shia and 8 Sunni waqfs in the di: irict registercd with 
the Shia Central Board of Wagfs, U.P., and the Suni Ccntre] Board of 
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Wagqfs, U.P.,,created mainly for religious, educational and charitable 
purposes, A bricf account of chcse wdqfs is given belew : 





Date of 
Name of wayf 





Shia Wagfs 


Wagf Atiya Shahi Vill- 
age -ubakia Nagla, 
‘Tahsil Sadar 


Wagqf Shahi, Shamspur- ae 
dXuora, Tahsil Nejiba- 
bad 


Waqt Nawab Asif-ud-da- —_ 
ula Bahadur Pitam- 
heri, Bijnor 


Wagf Nawab Asif-ud-da- — 
ula Bahadur Village 
Jehangirabad, Bijner 


Waagf Atiya ShahiQasba — 
Jhalu, Bijnor 


Waaft Najaf-e-Hind, _— 


Jogipura 

Wagf Syed Nisar Ali 8-3-1926 
Saheb 

Wagqf Allah-Bachace 28-83-1918 


Waqf Musammat Afta- 11-12-1903 
abunnissa 


Waqf Masjid dramian 1862 A.D. 
Qabristan Village 
Maliman Sadat 


Wagf Syed Taugeer 18-3-1985 
Husain Maman 
Sadaat 
Sunni Wagfs 
Wagf No. 266 1918 
Wagf No. 250 23-B-1983 


Muhammad Fateh Shah 23-4-1932 
Khan (1307 A.B.) 


foundation 


Old Wagf Nawab Asif-ud- 
(i2li Hy- 
ri, 1797 A.D.) 


Annual 
income 
(in Rs) 


Founder Objects 


1,250 Fer religious and 
eharitable  pur- 
poses 


daula Bahadur 


Do 100 do 


Po 760 For the maintenance 
of Imambara for 
Azadari during 
Mourrum 
Do 100 For Azadari of 
Hazrat Imam 
during Mohurrum 
De 100 For Azadari of 
Hazrat Imam 
Husain and muin- 
tenance of Ima- 
mbara 
Syed Raza 25,00) For religious and 
charitable purpese 
Syed Nisar Ali 800 Do 
Allah Bachaee — For Azadari of 
Hazrat Inam 
Husain 
Musammat Afta- — For Azadari ef 
abunnissa Hazrat Imam 
Husain 
Wagf by user — For maintenance of 
since time mosque 4nd 
immemorial Imumbara 
Syed Tauqgeer 30@ For Azadari_ of 


Hazrat Imam 
Husain and main- 
tenance of mesque 


Husain 


Muslims of 
Bijnor 


8,000 For Chasitable of 
purposes 


Mukhtar Ahmad 2,000 Do 
Kuban and 
Mazhar Husain 
Khan 


Mohammad Fateh 2,000 Do 
Shab 
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WELFARE OF EX-SERVICEMEN 


For the welfare of ex-servieemen of the def nee services, a district 
soldiers, sailors’ and airmen’s board is funetioning in the district since 


April 26, 1970. 


Tt works under the control pnd supervision of the director, soldier's 
welfare, U. P. The district unit is supervised hy a cecretary who is a 
paid employee end en cx-serviceror. The leerd bere /es elsewhere) 
assists in their rehabilitation end provides various fecilities 10 ex-service 
men and their families which include scholarships, relicf grants, 
employment, medical treatment, settlement of eccounts and pensions in 
arrears, permits for controllcd commodities, ctc. 


An idea of the extent of assistance rendered to ex-servicemen jn the 
district during the period 1970-71 to 1974-75, may be had from the follow- 


ing statement : 








Nature of help 1970— 1971— 1972— 1978— 1974— ‘Total 
71 72 73 74 75 

Allotment of land 62 17 71 353 B85 1,248 
Discharge 5 R or 8 16 
Pay/Gratuity/Finaneial assistance  ... 4 8 2 4 18 
Scholarship ie 8 16 Pe 10 84 
Allotment of vehicle/tractor 2 ‘te ess aie ee 2 
Other help 28 80 114 83 168 502 











National awards for outstanding gallantry were given to the follow- 
ing three persons of the district : 

















Name of person (with rank) Village and tahsil Award Yearof 
in cash award 
Rs Rs 
Raj Kumar, “t. (posthumous) Seohara/Dhampur 1,000 27-12-71 
Zafat Ali, Captain Sahaspur/Dhamrpur 2,000 22-1-78 
Saran Singh, Naik (posthumous) Khanpur/Bijnor 1,000 7-22-74 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATIONS 


Public Life 


In pre-British times, during the regime of the rajas and nawabs, 
public life in this district (as elsewhere) was neither active nor well orga- 
nised. The rulers generally adopted a despotic attitude towards their 
subjects and hardly did :nything constructive to encourage public parti- 
cipation in the affairs of the State, Efforts at mobilising public opinion 
by a citizen or an institut‘on were not countcnanced. Even during 
British times those who tried to raise their voice against the policy of the 
State regarding political matters were crushed ruthlessly. The people 
were largely ignorant of such matters and took hardly any interest in 
them nor had they any initiative in moulding public opinion. Some- 
times a big Zamindaror rais would establish a school or erphanage (usually 
to please his English masters) through a minor act of philanthrophy and 
gain popularity in this way or some award from the government. 


The popular rising of 1857, the partition of Bengal in 1905, the Swa- 
deshi movement launched in.1906, the home rule and Swarajya movement 
furthered by dedicated leaders and deveted workers in succeeding veara, 
aroused public opinion in vo wWesk measure, Among other things, the 
growing consciousness in the Indien people of political freedom In other 
parts of the world, brought home by the spreed of education, interest in 
foreign affairs, fast and easy means of communication and other mass 
media, paved the way for the achievement of Independence in 1947, 


Political Parties 


The district has branches of several political organisation of all- 
India or State level. It is not possible to assess the numerical strength 
of their members which keeps) fluctuating. The main political parties 
active in the district in 1974 were the Indian National Congress, the 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh, the Communist Party of India and the Bhartiya 
Kranti Dal, In 1969-70, the Indian National Congress party was split 
into two rival groups at the Central level the Congress (Ruling) and the 
Congress (Organisational). Each group established its own branch office 
in this district also. ‘the Congress and the Bhartiya Jan Sangh are the 
only two political parties which have contested all the general elections 
in the district. ‘Che partics contesting once only have been the Muslim 
League, the Mazdoor Parishad and the Loktantrik Sangh, 


REPRESENTATION Ov Districr In Stats AnD Union LecGisLaTuRESs 
Vidhan Sabha (Legislative Assembly) 
For the g-neral elections to the Vidhan Sabha in 1952, the district 


Was divided into six constitu‘ncies namely—Najibabad (North)-cum- 
Nagina (North), Bijaor(North)-c1m-N a jibabad (West), Bijnor (Cen tral), 
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Bijnor (South)-cum-Dhampur (South-West), Negine (South-West)- 
cum-.Dhampur (North-West) and Dhampur (North-West)-cum-Nagina 
(East). The last named had to return two members, one of whom had 
to be member of the Scheduled Costes, There were 5,22,200 electors, 
66 per cent of whom exercised thei right of franchisc. 3.8 per cent of the 
votes polled were found to be invalid. 


The following statement gives a profile of thes: elections : 











—_. ee a pe tt ne 

















No. of Average 
Party /Independent contes- Seats Votes Percen- votes per 
tants won polled tage candi- 
date 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 8 a 17,2931 5.17 5,760 
Indian National Congress 7 7 1,67,871 50.12 23,9R1 
Wisan Mazdoor Praja Party 8 — 18,268 R97 4,498 
Socialist Party of india va _ 46,9385 14,01 6,705 
Independents 20 —_ 89,525 26 .78 4,477 
Total 40 7% 8,384,880 100.00 — 





ne ne ee 


At the general elections of 1957, the number of constituencies re- 
miined unaltered but their nam: s “nd composition underwent ecrtain 
changes. There were five singleemember constituencies, namely 
Najibabad, Afzalgarh, Bijnor, Chandpur, Nv gina and one double-member 
constituency that of Dhimpur, one of the se-ts being reserved for a 
member of the Scheduled Costes, The tote] number of electors was 
5,54,765, of which 77 .4 per cent participited in the poll, 1.8 per cent 
of the votes being declared invalid. 


The following statement gives the number of contestants, seats 
won and votes secured by each party : 























No. of Average 
Party /Independent - @ontes- Seats Votes Percen- votes per 
tants won polled tage enndi- 
date 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 5 _ 88,556 20.88 17,811 
Communist Party of India 38 _— 86,346 8.57 12,118 
Indian National Congress 7 5 1,938,604 45 74 27,666 
Praja Socialist Party 2 _ 15,012 3.54 7,506 
Independents 19 2 90,176 21.27 9,018 
Total 27 % 4,283,754 100.00 — 








For the gen-ral elections of 1962 to the Vidhan Sabha; the consti- 
tuencies were d-limited a fresh and the district was divided into seven 
constituencies, namely Afzalgarh, Najibabad, Bijnor, Chandpur, Nagina, 
Dhampur and Boodpur, the last being double seated, with one seat 
reserved for a member of the Scheduled Castes. There were 5,70,464 
electors but only 65 per cent of them took part in the poll. 
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The following stetement sives details about the numbers of candi- 
dates, seats won, votes secured hy each party, total percentrge and 
average number of votes per condidate : 
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No. of A vepo pe 
Party/Independent contes- Seats Votes Percen- votes ner 
° tants won polled tage cases 
e 
Rhartiva Jan Sangh g 2 7O415 288.07 T1845 
Communist. Part v of India 1 = 10,992 8.19 10,982 
Tindu Maha Sabha 8 pane AVA 1.92 TROT 
Tndian National Congress 7 4 1,382,988 38.6% 18,961 
Praia Socialist Party 1 — 1,480 0 42 VAR 
Renuhieon Party of Tndia 2 ane 8.559 2 48 4,288 
Socialist Party of India 2 — 14,647 4.26 7 ABB 
Swatantra Party R Mer, 19,459 5.65 6,486 
tn dependents 26 1 72,810 an ae 
Total 52 7 $44,255 100.00 oar: 


Sinn pt I ee re Etar 








Foe the veneral elections of 1967 to the Legistative Assembly, there 
were six cincle-membher constituencies—those of Noorpur, Dhampur, 
Nasino, Nojihahad, Biinor, Chandpur and the double-memher constitu- 
enev of Afzateorh which had one sect reserved for the Scheduled Costes. 
There were 6,76.841 electors ond .65 .8 ner cent votes were polled of 
which 8.1 per cent.were found to be invalid. 


The. following table gives certain relevant details about these 
elections : 


























No. of Average 

Party /Independent contes- Seats Votes Percen- votes per 

tants won polled tage candi- 

date 

a ee - R  IASOARETSE car emm Tn PR NE nD eS SER ES REC 

Rhartiya Jan Sangh 7 = 67,888 21 85 1,248 

Communist Party of Tndta 1 _ 2,289 0.54 9,280 

Communist Party of India (Mar- 2 — 8,781 2.14 4,890 

xist) ‘ 

Indian National Congress id 5 4,57,719 88 .57 92,530 

Republican Party of India 8 — 18,960 4 64 #820 

Samyukta Socialist Party 4 ~_ 9,961 2 44 2,490 

Swatantra Party 7 _— 27,056 6 .62 8,865 

Independents 27 2 96,921 28 .69 8,589 
Total 58 7 3,688,908 100 .00 _ 











Following ‘the imposition of President’s rule in the State, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1968, a mid-term poll was held in February, 1969. The position 
of constituencies remained the same as at the 1967 general elections. 
There were 7,11,948 electors, and 65.66 per cent votes were polled of 
which 8.6 per cent were declared to be invalid. 
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: : ‘ we 
The following statement gives the number of candidates, seats won 
and votes securcd by each contesting party at these clcc.ions : 


1 














No. of Averave 
Party/Independent eandi- Seats Votes Percen- votes per 
dates won polled tage candai- 
date 
Dualllyea van oaupe aed 62,00" ras) Hyosk 
Bhartiya Kranti Val 6 5 = 1,83,403 40 AT 30,567 
Communist Party of India 2 _ 10,601 2.64 5,296 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 2 _ 8,286 O73 1,642 
Indian N.t:onal Congress 7q a 1,638,441 87 10 2,40, 0608 
Mazuvor Varishud 2 _ 1,264 0.27 usZ 
Samyuxta socialist Party 1 a 2,101 0 ib 2,104 
Swatantia Party 1 — 0235 U 24 325 
Independents 17 — 49,703 10 .9G 2,929 
Total 43 T 4,454,395 100 .0G eee 


On October 1, 1970 President’s rule was ¢yein Giipescd in the ¢ tate 
as the then Chief ministcr of the Bhai tiya Koent Dul-Gongicss couliticn 
refused to resign When the ccngiess withdicw its support. ‘Lhe 
President’s rule was revckid on October 18, and the Samyukta 
Vidhayak Dil ministry was yworn) in on October 18, 1970. This 
government did not Jast long-and in the Weke its collapse on April 8, 1971 
the Congress goVernment came to power. 1'Wo years later, the chict 
minister, though commending @ comfortable majoiity in the 
Assembly, submitted the resignat.on Cf lis council of minisicis to the 
GOvei no. O; June 12, 1978, clealing the Way for Preside nt’s iule in the 
State cgin for the third time since the lndependence which ended in 
Novemucr, 1978, with Congress gove.nment teking the oflice, 


Tue same governmcnt returned to power again thrcugh ihe gencral 
elections held in February, 1974 he district Wis diViaed into seven 
constitu neics namcly Afzelgarh, Dhampur,Najibabad, B jnor, Chandpur, 
Scohara cnd Nagina of which Scohara..and Nagina were couble-mcniber 
constituencics With One seat each reserved for a member of the Schcdulcd 
Castcs, ‘Lhe number of cl ctors was 8,038,338 but only U1.8 per cent Voted, 
2.7 per cent of the ballot papers being found to be invalid. 


The following tai le gives relcvant details of the elections : 


a 











: Average 
Party/Independent No.of Seats Votes percen- votes per 
candi- won polied tage Caudi- 
dates date 
7 rer ae 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh q _— 28,004 475 2,148 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal . ve 2 1,28,068 26 48 18,29. 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 1 —_ 11,138 2.68 11,138 
Congress (O; 6 —_ 60,546 12,52 1,079 
Congress (R) 7 5 1,55,858 2.12 22,1y8 
Lostantrik Sangh 3 — 14,405 2.90 4,802 
Muslim League 1 —_— 8,794 1.82 %, 794 
Republican Party of India 5 — 4,265 0.88 853 
Socialist Party of Inuia é —_ 1Les7 0.28 462 
Swatantra Party 2 _— 3,499 0.72 1,749 
Independents 36 — 78,056 15.11 229 
Total 78 T 4,833,488 100 .bO _ 
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Vidhan Parishad (Legislative Council) 


For the Vidhan Parishad the distriet forms part of three constitu- 
encies, namely the Uttarakhind-cum-Kumicn teachers, Uttarekhand- 
eum-Kumion vraduates snd Gart wel-cum-B jnor local authorities. 
One resident of this district is a member of the Vidhan Parishad. 


Union LiGisn\TuRe 


Lok Sabha (House of the People) 


In the first general election to the Lok Sabha (House of the Pcople) 
which were held in 1952, the district formed a single constituency. There 
Were 5 contestants, one cach belonging tothe Indian National Congress, 
the Socialist Party of India, the Bharliya Jan Sangh and two Inde- 
pendents. the seat Was won by the Congress candidate, 1,92,886 votes 
being polled and 2,217 being declared to be invalid. 


At the general election of 1957, the district of B-jnor formed a single 
constituency of the same name. There were 8 candidates, one each 
belonging to the Indian National Congrcss, the Praja Socialist Party and 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh. The Congress candidate won the seat. There 
Were 3,96,807 cleetors. The number of valid Votes polled was 2,386,817 
of which 1683 were iuvalid, 


For the general clection of 1962, the district again formed a single 
Constituency, There were 6 contestants, 8 Were Independents and one 
each was set up by the Indian National Congress, Bhartiya Jan Singh 
and Republican Party of India... The seat, went to an Independent can- 
didate. Th number of clectors was 4,00,418. Tne valid votes polled 
numbercd 2,54,070 and the invalid, 15,861. 


At the general election of 1967, Bijuor once again formed a single 
constituency. There were 8 candidates in the field, one each set up by the 
Indian Natioual Congress, Bhartiya Jan, Sangh, Swatantra Party, and 
Republican Party of India, 4 contested as Independents. The scat was 
captured by the Congress Party. Thc numberof clectors was 4,85,212. 
The total number of valid votcs poll d was 8,238,885 of which 23,058 
were declared invalid. 


In the fifth general election in 1971, the district formed a single 
constituency. The numbcr of contestants Was 4, one each set up by the 
Congress (RK), the Congress (O), the Swatantra Party of India and the 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal. The seat went to the Coneress (R) candidate. The 
total number of votes polled was 2,28,152 of which 5,888 were found 
to be invalid, Tiere were 5,18,152 electors in the district. 


The following table gives relevant inform: tion regarding the various 
elections held for representation to the Lok Sabha; 
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NeEws PAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


In 1906,-a weekly, the Tohfa-i-Hind (edited by Jairaj Singh) was 
published at the Tohfa-i-Hind Press. The press was handed over to 
Jagan Nath Saran in 1980, who renamed it the Rishi Press and brought 
out in that year a Weekly called Rishi in Urdu. In 1912, a bi-weekly, 
Madina, in Urdu, was published from the Madina Press, Bijnor. The 
District Gazette in Urdu was published by the Tejarti Press, Bijnor, which 
was estublished in 1919. Another Press known as the Alwa-Hind was 
started at Bijnor in 1981 and published three wecklics Alwahed, Aftafaw 
Gharile, all in Urdu. It also brought out two monthlics Hasrat and 
Ansari. The periodicals Gariht and Ansari were issued frony Nihtaur, 
The Prakash (a weekly) was the first Hindi periodicalwhich was published 
in' 1942 by the Prakash Press, Bijnor. In 1950, the Veer Press was 
opened at Najibabad. It started the publication of a Hindi monthly, 
Munsubey. It also published a number of other periodicals some of 
which were the Jyotish Mauji (Hindi and Urdu), Jun Nari, Aj-ka-ehi- 
kitsak and Naya Rasta (allin Hindi). The Krishi Sansar, « Hindi 
monthly and Swadesh, fortnightly, were published by the Bharti Press. 
In 1955, the Surendra Printing Piess was started at Nejibabad which 
brought out a Hindi weckly, Chaitan. Another Press at Najibabad 
called the Kala Garhwali Press-was established in 1957 and brought out 
a weekly, Aryasthan. A monthly magezine called the Zamindar-wa- 
kashtkar was brought out by Muhammad-ur-Rahman of Mandawai and 
dealt with agricultura] topics. The Upkar, published at Nagina, 
appeared at intervals and was distributed free of charge. 
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Other Periodicals 


fortnightlies and monthlies 


The popular dailies, weeklies, 
but widely circulated in the 


published out side the district 
district are named below : 








Daily Weekly 
Ye eee ee be iano ae 
liindi 
Aaj 
Hindustan Dharam Yug, Saptahik 
Hindustan 


Bharat, Tarun Bharat, 
Nav Jeevan, | 
Nav Bharat Times, 
Swatantra Bharat 





English 
The Stateeman, Times of Endia, Blitz, Citizen, Current, 
Hindustan Times, Link, Screen, Sports and 
Indian Express, Pastime, Indian Witness, 
Northern India Patrika, The Observer, The Illus- 
The Pioneer, trated Weekly of India 
Natimal Herald 
Urdu 
Milap, Pratap, Quami Awas Te}, Aj Kal 
Fortnighity Monthly 
4 








Sarita, Mukta Maya, Chandamama 


Niharika, Kalyan, 
Kadambini, 


Madhuri, Parag, 
Lot Pot 


Imprint, Current Events, 


Filmfare, Star 
and Style 
Caravan 


Chirag-e-Haran 
Deoband Times 
Meequat, Yaad 


ee eee Ee Se 


Mirror, Modern 
Economist, 
Picturepost, Time 


Beeswi Sadi, Shama 
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There are a number of voluntary social service organisations in the 
district which look after the economic and social intcrests of the pcople. 
In the past such institutions depended mainly on the philanthophy 
and missionery zeal of the people, The urge of the people to start such 
organisations has found greater scope after Independence due to the 
awakening of the people and State cncouragement. In 1956-57 an 
assistant social welfare officer, now designated district Harijan and social 
welfare officer, was posted in the district under the auspices of the social 
and Harijan welfare department of the State. The subjects dealt with 
by the department are education of the members of the Scheduled Castes 
‘and schemes for their welfare, administration of ex-criminal tribes’ scttle- 

«ments and colonies, administration of the Untouchability (Off.nce) Act, 
11055, grants to non-official bodies and social workers for maintenance 
-of institutions, committees devoted to the cause of the members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes, women’s welfare schemes, 
uplift of fallen and destitute women and childycn, orphanages, pours 
houses, Widow’s houses, suppression of immoral traffic, religious aud 
charitable endowments and trusts, youth welfare scheme, grants to 
sewa samities, grants to the YMCA-and YWCA, institutions for the 
deaf, dumb and blind, education for physically handicapped children 
work-houses for beggers and moral and social hygiene. 


Though voluntary welfare organisations are free to undertake any 
welfare schemes, government sce that these activities are in harmony 
with its own schemes and policies. This is achieved through the system 
of grants given to such institutions and periodic checks to see that 
the grants are utilized properly and approved by government for specific 
purposes. 


The district has a number of such voluntary institutions which are 
serving the people in a varicty of, ways. The following paragraphs 
describe some of the important voluntary social service organisations 
functioning in the district. 


Joshi Sewa Samiti 


The Joshi Sewa Samiti was founded on April 9,1922, Its herd- 
quarters is at Jhalu. It has brances at Daranagar, Nagina, Dhampur, 
Selavar Gari and Haldaur. Its aims are to serve the people on the oc- 
casions of fairs and other social gatherings. It also assists the poor sec- 
tions of the pcople of the districtin various ways. The Samiti provides 
shelter and guidance to visitors coming from outside. 


Sewa Samiti, Nagina 


This Samiti was established in 1909 and registered on September 
22, 1951. Its headquarters and jurisdiction are within the Nagina 
tahsil. It supplies medicines to poor patients free of cost and helps the 
poor on certain occasions such as weddings, funerals, ete. It also assists 
the people at the time of the Ganga and Ramlila fais. The Samiti lias 
63 members. 
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Adarsh Mahatma Gandhi Leper Asylum 


The Adarsh Mahatma Gandhi Kusht Ashrama, Seohara, Bijnor, 
was started in 1980. It has on its staff a compounder, 4 nursc, a dresser 
and 2 non-medical employees. Ithas 25 beds of which 10 are for men, 
10 for women and 5 for children. 200 out-door and 150 in-door patients 
were treated here in 1974 in which year the expenditure was about 
Rs 12,000. 


Leprosy Service Society 


The Leprosy Service Society was formed in 1965 at Nagina by 
(Acharya) R.N. Kele. It is served by a compounder who runs the clinice 
The paticnts are ¢xamined occasionally at the civil hospital, Najibabad. 
Tt has accommodation for 29 beds of which 19 are for men and 10 for 
women. It has a vegetable and fruit garden and a poultry farm. It 
has Rs 5,000 in fixed deposit which helps to mect some of its expenses. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PLACES OF INTEREST* 


Afzalgarh (pargana Afzalgarh, tahsil Nagina) 


Administered as a municipality, Afziugarh stands in Lat. 29° 
24'N, and Long. 78° 41' E., at a distance of 24 km. south-east of Nagina 
and about 55 km. to the east of the district headquarters. Tne town is 
built on either side of the kutcha roid from Niginito Rehar and Kashi- 
pur at its junction with another metalled roid from Sherkot to Kalagarh. 
The neighbourhood is lowlying and resembles the Nvini Tal tarai, water 
being foun] 4 m. below tie surface. 


The place appears to have had no history of its own except that 
it derives its name and origin from one Afzil Khan, a Rolla chief and 
brother of Zabita Khan, wno founded the town between 1748 and 1774, 
He also built a brick fort, the ruins of which are to be seen in the 
northern outskirts. Tne town has an area of 0.62 sq.km. and a 
population of 10,765. 


The place had attained considerable repute for its excellent cloth 
industry, particularly garha and gazi, some specimens of which obtained 
a prize at the-Agra Exhibition of 1867,..The loca] Julahas still engage 
in the manufacture of cloth but the quality has deteriorated. Timber 
and. bamboo are other products of commerce and trade. 


Afzalgarh became a development block on October 26, 1954, with 
headquarters at Maniwala. It had a population of 1,01,586 spread over 
an area of 505 hectares with 70 gaon sabhas and 8 nyaya panchayats. 
Markets are held twice a week anda small fair takes place at Salabat- 
nagar (on the south-west of the town) during March in honour of Bale 
Salar and another is held in August at’ Ajabnagar (to the north-east). 
Afzalgarh has an intermediate college, a police-station, a dispensary of 
the Zila Parishad, a branch of the’ Punjab National Bank and an ins- 
pection house under the management of the public works department. 


Under the Afzalgarh colonisation scheme, Which began in 1951-52, 
sO for 11 colonies. have heen set un with facilities of communicstions, 
irrigation, electricity, a hospital, a consumers store, marketing and cre- 
dit societies and the Kadrabad Sainik School for the children of the 
colonies. 


Bashta (pargana Bashta, tahsil Bijnor) 


The egricultural village of Bashta lies inLat. 29° 4’ N. and Long. 79° 
13’ K., some 8 km. north of the Moradabad border, about 10 km. south- 
west from Chandpur and about 40 km. to the south of Bijnor. It has 
a population of 4,159 and an area of 112 ha. 


| ct a SP SES? 
*Figutes of population and area in this chapter are based on census of 1971 
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The place has no history except that tradition associates the name 
of Abul Faz] and Abul Faizi (the fumous literati of Akbar’s court) with 
it. It is said that visitors from all over the district used to remove 
a brick each as a souvenir out of a structure located here which 
was presumed to represent the Madarsa where these learned brothers 
acquired their education, Akbar had established a big police post 
here which was responsible for maintaining law and order in 60 adjoin- 
iny villages. 


It has an intermediate college, a post-office and a market which is 
held once awcek. Asmall fair takes place in Augustin honourof Zahir 
Diwan a Muslim pir (saint). It is an out-post under the Chandpur 
police-station. 


Bijnor (pargana and tahsil Bijnor) 


This ancient town stands in Lat. 29°22'N. and Long. 78° 8H’, at a 
height of about 237.7 m. above ser-level to the left of the Ganga on its 
old high bank, at a distance of 200 kin. from Bareilly and 67 km, from 
Meerut. Itis situatedona branch line of the Northern Railway running 
between Gajraula and Muazzampur Narain. It is also connected by 
metalled roads with Dhampur, Nagina, Najibabad (which are head- 
quirters of tahsils of the same names):nd Chandpur via Ganj and 
Gajraula. Its population is: 48,290 and area 86.5 sq. km. 


The carly history of the place is very scenty but a tradition assigns 
its foundation to the mythical raja known as Chakarvarti Ben or Ven 
who beeame a legend thioughout Rohilkhand. The local legend has 
it that the raja did not tax his subjects, raised part of the revenue by 
the sale of bijna (fans) made by himself and it was from this word 
that the place obtained its name. But it is possible that the word 
Bijnor is a corruption of Vijayensgar or Bajanagar. The site on the 
north of the city is still called:raja Ben-ka-Kherra after this legendary 
raja, which testifies to its antiquity. Old remains of a very early 
peroid are still to be found on the west near the Ganga and stretch over — 
an area of about 8km. The place appears to have remained a strong- 
hold of the Jats for alongtime. Tradition has it that years of warfare 
between the Jat Chaudhris and the Muslim Kalals ended in the com- 
plete annihilation of the former with only a woman remaining as the sole 
survivor. In due time she bore ason, Dasanand Singh, who overthrew 
his cnemies in 1605 with the help of the local Mughal governor and the 
Jats reoccupied their lost estate and enjoyed it undisturbed for a long 
time. Bijnor gave its name to a mahal in Akbar’s days but was of not 
much importance and did not rise to prominence till 1824, when it was 
made the headquarters of the district by the British in place of Nagina. 


The town is fairly compact. The principal bazar is “known as 
Palmerganj (after the magistrate who designed it), To the north of 
the town is the railway station. The buildings of the $.B. Sugar mills 
with a giant chimney rising to a height of about 20 m. stand in front of 
the railway station. The establishment of the railway station promo- 
ted the fortunes of: he town more specially as it became linked with 
Dehra Dun and Dethi. The main city lies at a distance of about 2 km. 
from the railway station but buildings have come up on both sides 0 
the road to meet the growing needs of an expanding town. a 
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Bijnor is electrified, has a regular water supply end a regular mar- 
kel, shops, cinema |ouses and a number of restaurants. There are 6 
intermediate colleges, 8 Bzsic primary schools, 8 senior Basic schools, 
a post-graduate college and gils’ degree college. It has a bus station, 
a municipal library, an old Idgah, a historically famous mosque known 
as Chah Shirin Masjid (believed to have been built by Emperor Shah 
Jahan), several temples and other pleces of worship, a big Hall and 
the Aijez Ali pak. It has a district Lospitel, a women’s hospital, a 
police hospital, end a T.B. clinic. It al.o has a branch each of the State 
Bank of India, The Punjab National Bink, the District Co-operative 
Bank and the Lend Development B nk. Industri; lly it is not well 
developed as it has only an industrial estate end a sugar-mill which is 
not adequate enough to absorb all sugar-cene supply of the region. It 
is also the site of a huge fair held ennually on the occasion of  Chaitra 
Badi Asthami, which is attended by ov.r 5,000 prople. 


Among the public buildings the main are the collectorate buildings, 
which are built in the modein style, the building |ousing the court 
of the district judge, a munsif’s court, the tahsil buildings and (in the 
heart of the city) the beautiful building of the Kotweli which is in the 
TIn2o-Saracenic: style. 


There are 2 inspection houses belonging to the public works de- 
partment and tubc-well department of the State snd 2 rest houses as 
well which are run by the zila parishad. 


Chandpur (pargana Chandpur, tahsil Bijnor) 


Chrndpur lies in Lat. 29° 8 N, end Long. 78°16 E., ata distance 
of atout 40 km. south-cest of Bijnor with which it is connected with 
a metalled 1o0ad, It is alco a junction of many metalled 10ads leading 
from Haldaur on the north, Nihtauron the north-east, Annohaon the 
south-east, Bashta on the sourth-west and Nurpur on the cast. The 
town, which is being administered as a municipality since 1866, has a 
population of 28,179 and an area of 1.58 sq. km. 


Historically speaking Chandpur is of very little importance except 
that a legend associates its name With one Chand Khan who is supposed 
to have founded it in  pre-Mughal days, an old sand-stone 
tomb standing in the necighkourlood of tle town supposed by 
being his tomb. The place appears to have ri:cn in considerable im- 
portance during Akbar’s days when it became the capital of a pargena 
and a dastur in the sirkar of Sambhal. In tlic carly days of British 
rule it was made the headquarters of a tahsil end remained as such till 
the reconstitution of the subdivision in 1894. The old tahsil building 
houses the police-station. In 1805 it was occupied by the Pindaris end 
again by Muslim freedom fighters in 1857. The dilapidated and 
ruined houses of the noble Saiyid families of this place are a reminder 
of the heroic fight which they offered egainst the British during the 
freedom struggle of 1857. 


Lying at an clevation of some 148.25 m. above sea-level, the {own 
is irregular in shape and is surrounded by a number of ponds and 
depressions. 
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The only historical buildings are a handsome mosque and a tomb, 
both of considerable antiquity. The town is divided inio 6 wards. It 
has a regulated market dcaling mainly in grains, sugar, cattle, oil-seeds 
and tobacco. It appears to have been a flourishing business centre du- 
ring the early part of the present century. Earthenwarc, ipe-Lowls, water 
bottles and coarse cotton cloths known as garha end chauthai wore the 
special manufactures. The town has 2 sugar factories, an ice factory 
and a unit dealing with hendloom pioducts. There is also a big in- 
dustrial undertaking there—the Indian Engineering Industry which 
manufactures machines for the sugar industry, 


The public buildings of this place include a police-station, 2 hospi- 
tals (one each for men and women), a degrce college, 8 intermediate 
colleges (2 for Loys ond one for girls), end a branch each of the Punjab 
National Bank and the District Co-operative Bank. It also has its own 
Waterworks. There also are an inspection house end a dharamsala in 


the town. 
Daranagar (pargana Daranagar, tahsil Bijnor) 


The small town of Daranegar stands in Lat. 29° 17’N, and Long. 78° 
7’ E., on the high, left bank of the Ginga about 10 kin. south of the dis- 
trict headquarters and the metalled to*d from Chendpur io Bijnor 
passes thiough it. Another-1oad, which runs duc cast connceting it 
with the mcetalled 10ad going from Muz ffainagar to Moradebed, con- 
nects it with Haldaur and Nihtaur. Ty ¢ place has a population of 
1,757 and an area of 457 ho. 


Darenagar is believed to have assumed its name fiom the word 
‘dara’ which in Sanskrit means ‘Women’ because Icgend has it that 
Vidur, a great saintof Mahabharata fame, gave shelter tothe widows 
of toth the Kanravas and the Pandavas after the great war of Maha- 
bharata end rehabilitated them around his ashram by virtue of which 
the place became to be known.as Daranager de. the town for women. 
Daranigar is noted for bathing fairs that take place after the opening 
of the rains and in the cold weather. The largest is that) in the amonth 
of Kartika when the moon is full and is attended by akout 1,00,000 
people and lasting for about 5 days. The fair provides occasion for 
much trade, dealers coming from all the surrounding districts. Another 
gathering is held in honour of Zahir Diwan which is much smaller. 


Vidurkuti—-The place is edjacent to Daranagar and is traditionally 
supposed to be the place where Vidur had his ashram and is situated 
on the eastern bank of the river Ganga, some 12km. to thenorthof the 
district headquarters and 80 km, to the south from Hardwar, on the 
Bijnor-Gajraula metalled road. 


The place is of great historical importance as it is believed to have 
been founded by the great saint Vidur, onc of the noblest characters 
of the ‘Mahabharata’ who was also a great scholar and statesman, 
It is said he could foretell future happenings. He had access to the 
two contending parties, the Kauravas and the Pandavas and both Dhri- 
trashtra and Yudhishtra consulted him on major issues. The first 
President of India (Rajendra Prasad) visited the place in 1960 and un- 
veiled the statue of the saint. A year later, on November 22,1961, the 





Statue of Mahatma Vidur in Vidur Kuti, 
Daranagar, Tahsil Bijnor 





Vidur Kuti, Daranagar, Tahsil Bijnor 
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then vice-president of India (Radhakrishnan) laid the foundation stone 
of the Bharat Mata Temple at the Kuti consisting of a big hall and a 
library, the former being a venue for religious discourses and gatherings. 


In 1950,.when the ravages of the Ganga began eroding the mound, 
a bundh was‘constructed to save the shrine. There ‘s a hospital heré 
and an institute known as Vidur Arogya Kutir where Yogic exercises 
are taught, the foundation stone of which was laid on November 2, 1960, 
by the thcn State Minister for power and irrigation (Hafiz Muhammad 
Ibrahim). There also arein the plece Ayurvedic, allopathic and homeo- 
pathie charitable dispensaries built by Modi Enterprises Meerut, which 
has also built a guest house and 2 dharamsalas. On the occasion of 
Kartika Purnima, a big fair is held here every year attracting about 
10,000 pcople who take a dip in the Gange. An educational institution 
here, Guru Grih Vidyalaya, imparts among other studies ethical and 
moral knowledge. It has a hostel for its students. 


Dhampur (pargana and _ tahsil Dhampur) 


Dhampur, the headquarters of the pargana and the tahsil to which 
it gives its name, stands in Lat. 29° 18’N. end Long. 78° 81'K., at a 
height of 282.56 m. above sea-level on the 1ight bank of the river Khoh, 
at a distance of about 55 km. south-east of Bijnor with which it is con- 
nected by a metalled road. Other metalled roads go from Dhampur 
to Nihtaur in the west and Sherkot in the south-east. A main Hine 
of the Northern Railway passes. through it and goes on to Saharanpur. 
The town has a population of 22,689 and an area of 1.94 km. 


Dhampur marks the historic site where the Mughal forces under 
Qutb-ud-din Khan suffered a crushing defeat in the middle of the 18th 
century at the hands of Dande Khan, the Rohilla chief. Subsequently 
it was devastated by Amir Khan (a Pindari chief) during the early 
years of the 19th century. In 1844 it supplanted Sherkot as the head- 
querters of the pargana and tahsil, the change being made on account 
of its.move central position and greater accessibility. In 1929 the 
people of Dhampur accorded a warm welcome to Mahatma Gandhi who 
addressed a large gathering appealing to the people to join the civil 
disobedicnce movement. 


In former days Dhampur was famous for its gunsmiths and a local 
workman obtained a prize for matchlocks at the Paris Exhibition of- 
1867. The local manufactures of repute are locks, brass candlestands, 
carriage Ornaments and domestic utensils of brass and copper. Katthe 
(catechu), gur and khandsari are also manufactured here. 


Dhampur has been administered as a municipality since 1866 and 
isdivided into 6 wards. To the north ofthe town stand the tahsil build- 
ings and to the south-east an old serai. 
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The place is cleetrified and possesses a branch of the State Bank 
of India, an eye hospital, 2 dispensaries, a primary health centre, an 
Ayurvedic college, a police-station, a sugar-mill, a Montes:ori school, 
a nursery school, 8 intermediate colleges, a degree college for koys and 
another for girls. It also has 8inspectionlouses, one each maintained 
by the public works and irrigat‘on departments and the municipal 
hoard, a dharmsala and a seed farm to provide good quality seeds to 
Jocal furmers. 


Dhampur also gives its name to a development block, inaugurated 
on April 1, 1957, which has its headquarters at Allahpur. 


Haldaur (pargang Daranagar, tahsil Bijnor) 


Haldaur is administered as 2 town area and lies in Lat. 29°17'N, and 
Long. 78° 17’E., on the 10ad running across the breadth of the district 
between Muzaffarnagar and Moradabad, akout 18 km. south-east of 
the district headquarters. Another 1oad runs duc west joining it with 
Daranagar. The town is also connected with Bijnor on the north-west 
and Chandpur on the couth,by.a railway line. The town has a popula- 
tion of 9,845 and an area 6.9 sq. km. 


The town is believed to have been founded by one Halda Singh, 
an ancestor of the famous Chanhan family of Haldaur. 


Ithasa regular market which is held twiee.a week and the 
trade is mostly in agricultural produce. It also has a primary school, 
a junior high school and a high school, an intermediate colkge, two 
dharmsalas, a branch of the Punjab National Bank, a police-station, 
a primary health centre and“a women’s lospital. A huge gathering 
assembles on the 8th day of the first-half of the month of Chaitra when 
a fair is held here. 


Shalu (pargana Daranagar, tahsil Bijnor) 


Jhalu is administered as a town area. It lies in Lat. 29° 20’ N. 
and Long. 78°14 E.,on the oad f om Bijnor to Nihtaur, aout 11 km. 
to the south-east of the district headquarters, Another 10.d which 
is under construction will join it with Haldaur to the west. The Najiba- 
bad-Gajraula branch Jine of the northern railway links it with Bijnor 
in the north-west and Haldaur in the ‘outh-east. It is situated on a 
level plain, some 289 m. akove sea-lcvel. Formerly the place had mostly 
mud |ouses but now pucka J] ouses may be seen in plenty. The 
towr has a population of 9,106 and an area of 1,12 sq.km, 


This town is of considerable antiquity and gave its name to a par- 
gana as early as the days of Akbar. It has been a market town for a 
long time, markets being held once a weck on Fridays the main com- 
modities being gur, khandsari, whent and rice. 


The town is clectrified and possesses a higher secondary school, 
2 junior high schools and 2 primary scl:ools. 


4oulig [isyey, ‘semupueyW ‘pifsep, ewer 
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Mandawar (pargana Mandawar, tahsil Bijnor) 


The ancient town of Mandawar lies in Lat. 29° 29’ N. and Long. 
78° 8’ E,, in the vall.y of the river. Malin about 14 km. to the north of 
Bijnor. It is connceted with Bijnor by a metalled :oad which mosses 
the Malin at Jamderpur. This toad runs onward to Nagal and is c1Ossed 
by aroad leading f.om Kiratpur on the east to Raoli acioss the Gunga 
on the south-west. The town has a population of 9,648 and an area of 
1.45 sq. km. 


Mandawar has great archacological interest and its site, which has 
remained a subject of much spcculation, has ncver becn properly cx- 
plored. From. its :ncicnt remains (large bricks, mounds, etc.) and the 
accounts written akout it, it is believed to have becn the site Where 
Kanva established lis ashrama and bi ought up Shakuntala, the danghter 
of Vishwamitra. 


St Martin and Cunningham have indentified the place with Mo-ti-pu- 
lo of the Chinese traveller, Hieun Tsang, who visited this place in’ the 
seventh century and found that it wes the capital of a Sudra 
kingdom. The town was famous fo:-having the monastery of the 
Buddhist teacher Sungabhadra (who flourished here during the early 
days of the Christian era). His pupil, Vimal Mitra, was buried here 
in a mango giove close by on the western bank of the Malin. The 
samadhi still exists. The place was a stronghold of the Hinayana or 
Lesser Vehicle sect of Buddhism. 


Of the oldest cxisting structures isa vaised mound ‘o the south-cast 
about 800 m. square. In the middle of this mound isa ruined fort some 
90 m. square and rising to a-height of nearly 2 metres alove pound 
level. In the south-east cornerofthefort stands the Jama Masjid duilt 
of large blocks of grey sandstone; probably the materials of an earlicr 
Hindu temple. It is believed that the town was reinhabited inthe 12th . 
century after a considerable period of decay, by people fiom Mec ut 
whose descendants still inhabit the place. Tradition has it that it was 
included in the dominions of Prithvi Raj of Delhi and it was only in 1198 
that Shahab-ud-din Gori captured it. It was visited by Timur during 
-his march to Delhiin 1898, was sacked by Amir Khrn, the Pindari 
freebooter and, during the upheaval of 1857, suffered a ercet deel at the 
hands of he Jat marauders of the neight ourl ood. 


A markct is held twice a week in the principal bezar where agrieul- 
tural produce and other esscntial commodities are hiought f om neigh- 
bouring places. In earlier days it was a flourishing mart for small 
articles of papier mache (such as Loxes, pcn trays end papcr knives) end 
carthenware which were locally manufactured and were of some artis- 
tic merit but now the old art has vanished except for the menufacture 
of knives, 


The place possesses an intermediate college, a dharmsala, a primary 
health centre, a police-station, a cattle pound, a higher secondary school 
‘and a junior high school. Fairs are held herein |onour of Devi end 
Bale Salar in Chaitra and of Zahir Diwan in Bhadon. 
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Dharm Vira (a retired member of the Indian Civil Service) who 
has won appreciation at the hands of the Government of India for his 
administrative abilities, belongs to this place. He held the governor- 
ships of the States of Punjab, West Bengal and Karnataka (Mysore). 
Jwala Prasad, his father was also a very accomplished engineer and was 
the first Indian chicf cngineer in the irrigation department of the United 
Piovinees in the early years of the prescnt century. His engineering 
merits earned for him the title of raja fiom the British government. 


Nagina (pargana and tahsil Nigina’ 


Though no longer the headquarters of the district, Nagina is still 
one of its principal towns. It lies in Lat. 29° 26’ N, and Long. 78° 26’ 
E., on the mctalled toad from Moradabad to Najibabad, akout 30 kn. 
to the east of Bijnor, while other 10¢ds radiate fiom it in various direc. 
tions leading to Kiratpur, Nihtanr, Sherkot, Afzalgarh, Kashipur : nd 
Darhapura. The main line of the northern railway passed thiovgh 
the town on the west, the railway station being akout a km, fiom the 
main town to the south-west and approached by a metalled feeder 10nd, 
The town has a population of 37,066 and an area of 7.77 sq. km. 


Nothing is known about the origin or. the foundation of the town 
but it appcars that it remained for the most part a Muslim area as the 
very name ‘Nagina’ is a Persien word, meaning jewel. It also appears 
to have had very little share in history till about the days of Akbar, when 
it gave its name to a pargana. It loomed into prominence during the 
Rohilla supremacy when its old fort and several cf the  clegant 
though small mosques were built. In 1805 it was sacked by the Pindatis 
under Amir Khan. The Jama Masjid, Which is a conspicuous building 
on an elevated and well chosen site, was built atout 1867. Nagina has 
been the headquarters of a tahsil since the beginning of British rule 
and in 1817 became the seat of-the collector of northern Moradabad, 
the change to Bijnor taking place in 1824,onc ofthereasons being that 
the drainage of Nagina was someWhatedcficient and malaria as an epi- 
demic was recurrent. Several fierce conflicts took place here during 
the struggle of 1857. 


The chief public buildings of Nagina comprise the old Pathan fort, 
in Wnich the tahsil and registration offices are housed, the dispensary, a 
fine brick structure standing on araised and open site in the south-castern 
outskirts of the town, a police-station and a cattle pound. To the east 
of the town, between the main site and the railway station, flows the 
Nagina can:l, close io which there is an inspection house. 


The town is electrified and is a municipality (constituted in 1866) 
for civic administration. The streets are for the most part paved with 
brick and the principal bazar has shops on cither side. It has 3 inter. 
mediate colleges. 


The place is the chief commercial centre in the district and a large 
trade is carried on in sugar, rice, cotton and other articles. Ithas long 
been celebrated for its iron work and in former days the matchlocks 
pioduced here had a wide reputation. Wood-carving in ebony, manu- 
facture of glass phials (used by pilgrims from all parts of India to carry 
the sacred water of the Ganga fiom Hardwar) are the special industries 
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of this place. The glass used is of greenish brown colour and is its If 
made from en amalgam of reh and saltpetre. Garha and gazi are the 
two varities of cloth manufactured here. Sunnhemp bags and ropes, 
as Well as lacquered and painted goods are also produced in small quan- 
tities. 


Najibabad (pargana and tahsil Najibabad) 


Najibabad, which has been administered as a municipality sinee 
1866, lics in Lat. 29°37’ N..and Long. 78°21 E., ata distance of alout 50 
km. north-east from the district hercquasters. It is situatcd at the 
junction of the metalled 10ads running fiom Bijnor on the south-west, 
Nihtaur on the south, Negina on the south-cast, Kot Qadir on the cast, 
Kotdwara on the north-eest end Harcwai on. the novth-west. The main 
line of the Northern Railway passes to the south of the town ond fiom 
this point a branch line also runs to Kotcwara. The town has a popula- 
tion of 42,586 and_an area of 4.80 sq. km. 


Along the north-castern outskirts flows the Malin river. The town 
is well akove the flood kcvel and is well drained by the ravines leading 
down to the Molin. There is a fair propo: tion of brick buildings in the 
town. The main bazar stends vat the junction of the Bijnor end Nagina 
soads. The plece is of consicerelle commeicic] importance, heing a 
sort of trade ecntre between the upper Coub and the hills. The principal 
articles of commerce are cloth, salt, sugar-cane, grain, sugar, timber 
and other forest produce. The articlcs wl ich are mostly cxported to 
the hills, include vessels of all kinds and mc tals, iron, copper and brass. 
Cotton cloth (both garha and gazi), blankets, s}oes, other articles of 
domestic use and basket: woven fiom split hen:} oon (such as the kanvare 
in which pilgrims carry the Ganga water fom Hardwar) are men efec- 
tured here. The swectmeats of Ne jibabad are well known as are ils 

carts and in former days it wes eclobrated for the cxecllence of its 
matchlocks, 


The town was founded in the devs of the Rohilla oceupation and 
derives its name from Nijib-ud-daule, wlo made it the headquarters 
of the pargana instead of Jalalabad. In 1755 he built the great fort 
of Pathargarh or Najefearb, which stands akout 2 km. to the east and 
which is now inruins, Ti wes constructed of brick end stone, the letter 
having becn token, it is seid, fiom the more encient castle of Mordl-wsj. 
Tt was a square building end wes surrounded hy en embettled wall, 
with bastions at each enele ond gatcways on each side, the chief bLeing 
thet opening towards the {own. The tomb of Nejib-ud-deula stands 
to the south of the town rnd io the north ts that of his brothcr, Jahengit 
Khan, which w*s constructed in 1806, The name of Najih-ud-daula’s 
son, Zebita Khan, is preserved in the name of the Zabitgenj] ward, 
comprises the eastern portion of the town, There are several other 
old buildings there, the chief being the palece of the nawabs in — the 
north-eastern quarter which is used for government offices but little 
remains «f the former sturcture except the fine carved entrance 
and a small portion of the fiontage. Opposite the gateway are 
the remains of the ni wb’s naubatkhana. A spce’ous bivlding known 
as Kothi Mubarak Bunyad (:0 called because a son was korn to Jalal- 
ud-din On the day he started its construction) stands to the — rorth-cast. 
In the Nawab-tola there is an old baradari, which isnow in .uins. The 
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town was sacked by the Marathas in 1772 and in 1774 it passed into 
the hands of Shuja-ud-daula (the nawab_ vizir of Avadh) after which its 
importance declined. Nawab Muin-ud-din Khan took up his residenec 
here. His son, Mahmud Khan, took a very active part in the 1857 
freedom struggle and the town passed out of British hands. Jt was 
reoccupied by the British a year later, the palace of the nawab was 
destroyed and the town was plundered. 


After the advent of British rule the only schools were maktabs and 
pathshalas. The first institution started on western lines was the Bul- 
lock school which was founded in July, 1892, Najibabad now has a 
degree college, 8 intermediate colleges for boys and another 8 for girls, 
2 junior schools (one each for toys and girls) and 4 primary schools. 


The place is electrified, The public buildings comprise the tahsil 
kuildings, the police-station, the office of the income-tax officer and the 
registration office. Medical facilities are provided at a women Lospital, 
a railway dispensary and an eye hospita]. There is also a veterinary 
hospital in the town.. There is a branch cach of the State Bank of 
India, Punjab National Bank, Benares State Bank and District Co- 
operative Bank. The place has been-making rapid strides towards 
industrial development and has 2 aluminium factories, a sulphur plant, 
a blanket factory, an ice fectory and numerous units of small-scale jin- 
dustries, In Jogirampuri (stout 5 km, to the south-east of Najibabad) 
stands the fanous shrine (popularly known as Ne jaf-i-Hind as it repre- 
sents a rough model of Hazrat Ali’s mausoleum at Najaf-Ashraf in 
Traq) of Saiyid Raju who was a distinguished Diwan towkom the Em- 
peror Shah Jahan had presented the jegir of Jogirampur where the 
dargah was built during Aurangzcb’s reign, This emperor greatly dis- 
trusted the confidants of his son, Shah Jahan, wl.om he had deposed 
and incarcerated. Saiyid Raju had retired to the dargah as he feared 
repression at Aurangzeb’s hands. 


The dargah was rebuilt by one Sheikh Ali Bakhsh and thereafter © 
Nawab Raza Ali Khan of Rampur had it renovated. 


The dargah is one of the boliest places for Shia Muslims in India, 
alttough-it attracts a large number of people from other religions also 
(and from every corner of India) in the Jast week of May every year, 
when religious discourses (majlises) are organised in the hall of the shrine, 
The gathering often swells to forty or fifty thousand. Itis also believed 
that the water fiom the fountain near the shrine cures many ailments, 
particularly those of the stomach and the skin. 


Nihtaur (pargana Nihtaur, tahsil Dhampur) 


The place, which gives its name to pargana Nihtaur, is a big town, 
standing in Lat. 29° 20’ N. and Long. 78° 24’ E., near the right bank of 
the river Ganga at a height of rkout 288 m. akove sca-level, on a metal- 
led road atout 18 km. west of the tahsil headquarters and about 26 km. 
east of the district headquarters. The town has a population of 20,286 
and an area of 5.83 sq. km. 
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[t appexrs to have gained considerable importance during the reign 
of Akbar when it became the headquarters of a pargana. It has an 
old mosque With three fluted domes. 


In 1856 it was given the status of a town area and it wes only after 
nearly a century that it was raised to the status of a municipality 
(in 1972). 


Nihtaur, which is the headquarters of a development block, pos- 
sesses a high sel ool, a higher secondary school, 8 intermediate colleges, 
a primary health centre and a branch of the Punjab National Bonk. 


Sahaspur (pargana Seohara, tahsil Dhampur) 


The town of Sahaspur is situated in Let. 29° 7’ N and Long. 78° 87’ 
E., in the south of pargana Scoharz, sdjoining the Moradabad, border 
ata distance of atout 26 km. south fom Dhampur end akout 64 km. 
fromthe district headquarters. It lies to the east of the Moradahad 
end Nagina 1oad and fiom this a metz}ed feeder 10ad Jeads to the 
rajjwey station aLout 1 km. to the west. The town has a population 
of 10,567 and an area of 8.06 §q. km. 


It is situated on high g ound overlooking the Ramganga lowlands 
end is well draincd by numerous ravines end channels which run ecast- 
ward. In the cightees of the nineteenth century a Muslim resident of 
the place built a fine serai for the bencfit of pilgrims journeying to 
and from Hardwar. This building, which stends ly the road on the 
nortl:-western outskirts of the town, has a hend:ome fiontage and a 
courtyard. In 1971, Sahaspur was made a town area. 


The locel trade is carried on in cotton cloth which is manufactured 
here. The main market is a large open square containing shops. To 
the east of the town, in Lonour of Arif Ah Ashah, a Muslim. saint, a 
large fair is eld annually in village Ghauspur. The town has a high 
school, a post-office end a telegraph office. 


Seohara (pargana Seohara tahsil Dhampur) 


The town is situated in Lat, 29° 12’ N and Long. 78° 88’ E., on the 
metalled 10ad leading f.0m Muzeffarnagar to Moradabad, some 15 km. 
south-east of Dhampur and about 55 km. south-erst of the district head- 
quarters. Another metalled 10ad from Moradrhad to Najibabad also 
passes thiough it joining it with Dhampur and Nagina, Another me- 
tulled 10ad runs due south-west joining it with Nurpur, the main hne 
of the northern railway which runs between Moradabad and Saharanpur 
al:o passing though Scohara, The town has a population of 22,621 
und an area of 27.20 sq. km. 


Seohara is an old settlement of the Tagas. In 1856 it was made 
a town area and in 1974 it was raised to the status of a municipality. 


Tt has a police-station, asugar-mill, a dispensary, a primary health 
centre, 2 intermediate colleges, a branch of the State Bank of India and 
2 inspection houses, each under the public wo.ks and the irrigation 
departments. A large fair attended by over 10,000 persons takes place 
here on the occasion of Dasahra, 
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Sherkot (pargana and tahsil Dhampur) 


The town is situated on the road from the Muzaffarnagar-Kalagarh 
State highway, on the high Jeft bank of the Khoh river in Lat. 29° 16’ 
N.and Long. 78° 34 E., ata distance of about 6km. north-east from the 
tahsit headquarters and alout 45 kim. to the east of Bijnor. The town 
has a population of 24,504 and an area of 5.87 sq. km. 


Sherkot derives its name fiom SherShah and it remained the head- 
quarters of gpargane during his reign as well as during the reign of 
*“Akbar, “The history of the place remained almost obscure till 1805, 
when it was besieged and sacked by Amir Khan Pindari. Subsequently 
it lost much of its importance as in 1844 the pargana and tahsil head- 
quarters were removed to Dhampur. 


This is an old-settlement of the family of Chauhan Rajputs whose 
palatial Jousc, with twotemples attached, stands justout side tle town 
‘to the north-west. Part of the town is known as Qszi Sarai ond derives 
its name front a.well known family of Shcikhs, who held the offiec of 
gaxi’ under the Mughals. 


The place . provides an’ encouraging — industrial potential 
specialising in the brush industry whichis famous all over the count:y, 
Wood sawing ig another industry of the town. There is a post-office, 
a police-station, a co-operative eredit :Ocicty, 3 high schools, 8 primary 
‘schools and a government kospital. Tc is electrified and has a good 
drainage system, pucka roads and aflouri shing export trade in textiles, 
brushes, hides and skins. 


Tajpur (pargana Seohara; tahsil Dhampur) 

Tojpur lies in Lat. 29° 10’ N and Long. 78° 29’ K., on the metalled 
road fiom Seolrra io Nu pur, about 11 km, south-west from the former 
and 45 km. om Bijnor. A branch toad runs northward to join the 
one fiom Nurpur to Dhampur, thedistanee fromthe tahsil headquarters 
being about 17 km. Its populations is 7,275 and area 635 ha. 


About the beginning of the 18th ecntury, Balram Singh of the Taga 
family wequired large estates: in the Azampur portion of pargana 
Bashta,. His descendant, Jagat Singh, was given the title of raja by 
the British, Healicd in 1885 and his brothe:, Sham Singh, embraced 
Christianity-and, married an. English women on whose death he built 
a beautifalchurch in this plee: on the Seohara-Nurpur :ondin her me- 
mory. .Inits beauty andgrendeur the Tajpur ehmeh (whichis aRoman 
‘Catholic churgh) is. believed to be second only to .the one at Sardhana 
{in district Mccrut). It is so situated that at.the time of sunset when 
the sun’s rays fall on it the statue of Christin the church looks as if it 
is made of gold, There is a school attached to the church which pro- 
Vides educhtion to the. loeal children as are an orphanage and a small 
hospital. 

The town js clectrified and possesses a post-office, a primary school 
for boys-and.ene for girls and a high school. It also has a government 
dispensary, afamily planning centre and asmall market, the main com- 
te ities. changing hands being sugar-canc, Wheat, paddy and printed 
cloth, 
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CONVERSION FACTORS 


Money 
1 pie= 0.52 naye paise 
1 pice=1.56 naye paise 
Linear Measure 


1 inch=2.54 centimetres 
1 foot=80.48 ccntimetres 
1 yard=91,44 centimetres 
1 mile=1.61 kilometres 


Square Measure 


1 square foot=0.093 square metre 
1 square yard=0.886 square metre 
1 square mile =2,.59 square -kilometres 


1 acre =0.405 hectares 


Cubic Measure 


1 cubic foot=0,028 cubic metre 


Measure of capacity 


1 gallon (Imperial) =4.55 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas) =0.987 litre 


Measure of Weight 


1 tola=11.66 grams 

1 chhatak=58.82 grams 

1 secr#=988 .10 grams 

1 maund* =87.82 kilograms 

1 ounce (Avoirdupois)==28,85 grams 

1 pound (Avoirdupois)=458.59 grams 

1 hundredweight=50.80 kilograms 

1 ton=1016.05 kilograms=1.016 metric tonnes 


Thermometer Scales 


1° Fahrenheit =9/5° Centigrade +z 
*As defined in Indian Standards Weight, Act, 1989 


Adalat 
Adhyakeh 
Amin 
Aonla 
Arhar 
Ashram(s) 
Aya 
Azadari 


Bafri 
Ban 
Baradaré 


Bhasinda 
Bhatti 
Brahmacharya 
Chaitya 

Chak 

Chaugan 
Chaudhri 
Chauthai 

Dai 


Dharma 
Duaovti 
Farman 
Fasli 
Faujdare 
Gaon 
Gaon Sabha 
Garha 
Gazi 
Gramini 
Gur 
Gurukulas 


ee oe 


oo ee as 


ee 
eo +e oe on 88 


Halgqabandi School ; 


Hats 
Imambara 


Igta 
Jarib 
Jarrah 
Sil 
Julaba 
Kamdar 
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GLOSSARY 


Court of justice 

President 

Petty revenue official 

Emblica officinalis 

Pigcon pea 

Hermitages 

Mid-wife 

Observance of mourning by setting up Tezias 
etc, during Moharram 

Pebbles 

Twine made of moonj (a kind of long reed) 
Building open on all sides, generally with twelve 
doors, structure with twelve open coo.ways 
Lotus stem 

Oven 

Celibacy 

A Buddhist monastery 

A plot of land 

Polo 

The headman of a pargana 

A variety of.coarse cloth 

Mid-wife-(not diplomaed) 

Akbar’s copper coin worth about 1/40 rupee 
Shrine of Muslim saint 

Carpet 

Art of archery 

The Hindu sacred laws 

A variety of cotton cloth 

Imperial order 

Agricultural year beginning fiom July 1 
Subordinate military officer under Mughals 
Village 

Village assembly 

A coarse icloth 

A coarse cloth 

Village headman 

Jaggery 

reeled educational institutions at guru’s own 

ace 
overnment village school 

Markets 

Building for performance of religious ceremonies, 
ete., in memory of Imam Hasan and Husain and 
their followers 

A medieval administrative division 

A unit of land measurcment 

Indigenous surgeon, usually barber 

Lake 
Weaver 


Labourer 


Gtossak¥ 
Kankar 


Kanungo 
Kattha 
Khadar 
Khandsari 
Khera 
Khes 
Khilat 


Kirtan 
Kulpati 
Kurta 
Kuti 

Li 


Madarsa(s) 


M ahajanapada 
Majlis 


Maktab 


Mali 
Masnad 


Moonj 
Muhalla 
Mundan 
Munim 
Mugaddam 


Nai 

Naib 
Nawbat Khana 
Nyaya 
Panch(s) 
Parishads 
Pathshala 
Patwari 
Pracharak 
Pradhan 
Pramukh 
Qazi 


Reh 
Sabar 


Suhayak Sarpanch : 


Sangha (8) 
Sarpanch 
Sastra 
Singhara 
Shaee-ul-Ulema 


os se oe ee 
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Irregular concretions of impure caleareous matter 
(often used for making lime) 

Petty revenue official 

Catechu 

Low lying land along the river 

Indigenous sugar 

Mound 

A kind of cloth 

A robe of honour (an honour conferred by the 
British governm¢ nt) 

Recitation of names and attributes of deities 
Head of the ashram 

Men’s upper garment 

Hermitage 

Chinese unit for measuring length (20 l=8} 
miles) 


Junior sel.ools for Muslims usually attached to 
mosques 


A big state.or.country in ancient India 
Religiouss.assemhly-of Shias to commemorate 
death of Imam Husain and his followers 
Muslim primary schoo] usually attached to mosques 


Gardener 
Throne 


A kind of long reed of which ropes ete, are made 
Residentiel locality 

First tonsure. ceremony 

Accounts clerk 

In 18-14 century, sometimes a leading or promi- 
nent man; sometimes specifically a village head- 
man. From 16 century, the latter use predomi- 
nates 


Barber 

Deputy; assistant 

A place where kettle drums are kept 
Justice 

A member of village panchayat 
Academies 

School 

A petty revenue official 
P.iopagator 

President 

Chairman 

Functionary wno solemnises Mulsim marriages; a 
Judge under Muslim rulers 

Sil'ne efflo.eie neo 

A Kind of leather 

D ‘puty headm-n of a panchayat 
F. deration 

Headman of a parchayat 
Treatise 

Tripus Pispinosa 

A title 
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Stupa : A Buddhist building for keeping relics 

Sutli : A thin string made of sun-hemp 

Suba : A province in the Mughal period ; 
Subahdar : An Official incharge of the administrative division 


: of an cmpire 
Tattvasandesa sastra: A_subject of study in Ancient India 


Tazia : Imitation of tomb of Hasan, generally made of 
: cOloure' paper and bamtoo 

Thanas : Police-. .utions 

Thanadar : Incharge of police-station 

Tirthankara : In Jainism, expounder of religion, defied hero or 
> saint 

Up-adhyaksh : Deputy presiding  offiecr 

Upnayana ceremony : Thread or initiation ccremony among Hindus 

Up-pradhan : Vice president 

Ho -prewnukh : Viec chairman 

Ure : Commemoration of death oniversary of Muslim 


: saint at his tomb 


Vaid : Practitioner of Ayurvedic system of medicine 
Vibhashas : A subject of study in Ancient India 

Wagqfs : Trusts 

Yojana : A unit ofincasurement of length (1 yojana ==8 miles) 
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